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"  Something  must  be  done  to  restrain  the  enormous  accumulation  of  property  in  single 
hands,  to  facilitate  its  acquisition,  and  secure  its  possession  to  the  mass  of  the  community. 
Men  must  distinguish  clearly  between  small  tenancies  and  small  properties ;  the  former,  as 
in  Ireland,  are  but  a  source  of  serviUty,  wretchedness,  and  crime ;  the  latter,  as  in  Norway, 
and  in  every  other  country  where  they  have  ever  existed,  have  been  a  source  no  less  sure 
of  independence,  comfort,  and  virtue." 

Arnold's  Miscellaneous  Works,  page  501. 

"  No  one  seems  to  deny  the  benefit  of  the  division,  and  above  all  of  the  divisibility,  of 
property  within  reasonable  limits ;  and  to  such  an  extent  as  the  force  of  circumstances — 
the  rise  and  decay  of  fortunes— the  mutual  relations  of  the  money  and  land  markets  may 
legitimately  require." 

Quarterly  Review,  No.  CLVII.  Art.  VII.  on  Division  of  Property  in  France: 
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I'KINTKD  BY  WEBB  AND  CHAPMAN,   GREAT  BHUNSWICK  STI^EKT. 


PREFACE. 


In  the  early  part  of  last  year,  the  author  pub- 
lished a  small  pamphlet  entitled,  "  Observations 
on  the  Evils  resulting  to  Ireland  from  the  inse- 
curity of  title  and  the  existing  Laws  of  Real  Pro- 
perty, with  some  Suggestions  towards  a  Remedy." 
The  various  information  which  has  since  come 
before  him,  as  one  of  the  secretaries  to  the  Central 
Relief  Association  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  has 
greatly  strengthened  the  conviction  previously 
entertained,  that  the  circumstances  under  which 
the  landed  property  of  Ireland  has  been  placed, 
have,  more  than  any  other  cause,  contributed  to 
the  poverty  of  the  people,  and  have  greatly  in- 
creased the  effects  of  the  recent  calamity. 

In  the  hope  of  rendering  a  more  extended  view 
of  this  subject  interesting  to^the  public,  he  has 
attempted  to  shew  why  the  failure  of  the  potato 
crop  has  been  so  severely  felt  in  Ireland,  and  to 
point   out  what  have   appeared  to   him  the  best 
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means   of   placing  the   country  in  a   position   of 
independence. 

In  the  last  chapter,  some  portions  of  the  pam- 
phlet above  alluded  to  are  republished  :  and  the 
same  arguments  are  frequently  repeated  through- 
out the  work,  with  a  view  of  shewing  the  evils 
of  large  encumbered  estates,  and  the  necessity  of 
such  alterations  in  the  laws,  as  may  give  security 
and  simplicity  of  title  ;  may  facilitate  and  cheapen 
the  means  of  transfer  ;  may  free  the  land  from 
the  various  restrictions  which  interfere  with  its 
improvement ;  and  may  permit  its  sale  to  those 
who  possess  the  capital  indispensable  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

He  trusts  that  the  details  he  has  given  of  the 
recent  calamity,  of  the  means  adopted  for  its 
temporary  alleviation,  and  of  the  present  position 
of  the  country,  may  prove  interesting  to  many  of 
those  who  have  evinced  their  sympathy  for  the 
sufferings  of  the  Irish  peasantry,  by  the  greatness 
of  their  liberality. 

Dublin,  20th  of  First  Month,  1848. 
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CONDITION   AND   PROSPECTS   OF  IRELAND. 


CHAPTER  I. 

Natural  features  of  Ireland — Its  adrantages  imperfectly  developed — 
Character  and  circumstances  of  the  people — Ignorance  of  the  English 
respecting  Ireland — The  Conquest  of  England  by  the  Normans  con- 
trasted with  the  imperfect  subjugation  of  Ireland — Confiscation  of 
Munster — Settlement  of  Ulster — Difference  of  creed  added  to  other 
causes  of  discord — Subsequent  contests  assume  a  sectarian  character 
— No  serious  effort  made  to  convert  the  Irish  to  the  reformed  faith — 
Degrading  effects  of  the  penal  laws — These  laws  not  strictly  enforced 
— Their  relaxation  at  various  periods — Forty-shilling  freeholders — 
Peculiarities  in  the  industrial  and  social  character  of  Ulster  and 
Leinster  as  compared  with  Connaught  and  Munster. 

The  natural  features  of  Ireland  are  peculiar.  An 
extensive  limestone  plain  occupies  the  central  dis- 
tricts, while  the  mountains  lie  in  various  groups 
near  the  sea.  The  generally  tame  character  of  the 
eastern  shores,  affording  few  good  ports,  contrasts 
strongly  with  the  bold  rocky  headlands,  stretching 
far  into  the  Atlantic,  and  the  numerous  islands 
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which  stud  the  western  coast,  whose  deep  and  land- 
locked bays  form  many  safe  and  commodious  har- 
bours. The  wild  mountain  scenery  of  the  western 
counties  is  diversified  by  many  lakes,  which  dis- 
charge their  waters  by  short  and  rapid  rivers, 
offering  great  facilities  of  water  power  ;  while  the 
drainage  of  the  inland  counties  is  chiefly  effected 
by  the  Shannon.  This  great  river  swells  out  into 
several  extensive  lakes,  and  finally  empties  itself 
into  the  Atlantic  by  a  broad  and  deep  estuary.  A 
considerable  portion  of  this  limestone  district  is 
occupied  by  deep  wet  bogs,  which  are  yet  suffi- 
ciently elevated  for  drainage ;  but  by  far  the  greater 
part  is  covered  with  a  light  but  very  fertile  soil, 
producing  good  crops  of  corn,  and  affording  excel- 
lent pasturage.  The  sides  and  bases  of  the  moun- 
tains, though  partly  covered  with  bogs,  support 
large  numbers  of  cattle  and  sheep,  for  which  the 
natural  mountain  pastures,  favoured  by  the  mild- 
ness of  the  climate,  afford  grazing  throughout 
nearly  the  whole  year.  To  these  advantages  it  is 
a  serious  drawback,  that  its  western  sea-coast  con- 
sists so  largely  of  wild  rock  and  barren  mountains, 
which  greatly  interrupt  the  communication  of  the 
interior  with  the  sea. 

Peculiar  as  are  the  natural  features  of  the 
country,  the  character  and  circumstances  of  its 
inhabitants  are    yet  more  extraordinary  and    di- 


versified.  It  possesses  a  fertile  soil,  and  a  climate 
of  almost  unequalled  mildness.  Its  rivers  and 
the  ocean  around  it  teem  with  fish.  Many  of 
these  rivers  are  navigable  for  miles  inland,  while 
others  offer  water-power  in  immediate  proximity 
to  the  sea.  But  this  fertile  soil  is  ill-cultivated  ; 
these  fisheries  are  neglected  ;  the  navigable  rivers 
bear  few  vessels  on  their  bosom  ;  and  the  rapid 
current,  which  might  have  been  made  available 
for  various  purposes  of  profitable  industry,  runs 
neglected  to  the  ocean.  The  inhabitants,  taken 
individually,  are  active  and  intelligent,  fertile 
in  resources,  full  of  hope,  kind  to  their  neigh- 
bours, affectionate  and  faithful  in  the  domestic 
relations  of  life  ;  yet  they  make  slow  progress  in 
civilization.  The  time  is  wasted  in  party  dissen- 
sions, which,  well  employed,  might  have  advanced 
the  prosperity  of  all.  The  rich  in  many  cases 
neglect  and  oppress  the  poor,  who  return  their 
oppression  by  servility  and  hatred  ;  and  too  often 
by  deeds  of  cold-blooded  violence,  which  are  of 
such  frequent  occurrence,  that  they  are  scarcely 
regarded,  until  some  outrage  of  peculiar  atrocity 
fixes  the  public  attention  for  a  time.  It  is  a  land 
of  strong  contrasts.  The  splendid  mansion  looks 
down  on  wretched  hovels,  where  a  single  room, 
perhaps  without  window  or  chimney,  lodges  the 
numerous  family  of  the  peasant.      The  luxury  of 
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the  rich  contrasts  painfully  with  the  hopeless  and 
squalid  pauperism  of  the  poor. 

It  has  been  remarked  as  one  of  the  anomalies  of 
this  extraordinary  country,  that  while  its  intelli- 
gent inhabitants  differ  widely  among  themselves  as 
to  the  causes  of  its  difficulties  and  degradation, 
and  the  means  of  cure,  they  are  unanimous  in 
ascribing  to  the  people  of  England  the  grossest 
ignorance  as  to  their  social  character  and  position. 
There  is  certainly  too  much  reason  for  this  opinion ; 
it  is  evident  to  every  Irishman  who  mixes  in  Eng- 
lish society.  Whence,  then,  arises  the  difficulty  of 
comprehending  us  ?  Perhaps  the  answer  may  be 
found  in  the  great  variety  of  character  and  social 
circumstances,  as  affected  by  locality,  by  race,  and 
by  religion ;  the  differences  resulting  from  which 
are  not  sufficiently  appreciated  by  strangers,  who 
seem  to  regard  all  Ireland  as  presenting  similar 
features.  From  the  great  difference  of  feeling  pro- 
duced by  these  divisions,  it  also  results,  that  Irish- 
men view  every  subject  connected  with  their 
country  through  an  atmosphere  of  prejudice.     ' 

The  energetic  character  and  industrious  habits 
of  the  people  of  England  have  been  ascribed,  and 
probably  correctly,  to  the  thorough  amalgamation 
of  the  Saxon  inhabitants  with  their  Norman  con- 
querors. These,  seizing  on  all  the  property  of  the 
country,  reduced  its  former  possessors  to  unresist- 


ing  submission  to  their  will,  yet  in  course  of  time 
yielded  to  the  influence  of  numbers,  adopted  the 
language,  and  much  of  the  laws  and  political  insti- 
tutions of  the  conquered  Saxons,  and  the  two 
nations  became  one  people.  But  Ireland,  although 
invaded,  vanquished  in  warfare,  her  princes  strip- 
ped of  their  inheritance,  and  her  people  bent 
beneath  the  yoke  of  strangers,  was  never  so  tho- 
roughly subdued  as  to  blend  the  conquerors  and 
the  conquered  into  one.  The  Norman  adventurers 
exhibited  in  Ireland  the  same  daring  spirit,  the 
same  military  prowess,  the  same  lust  of  power,  the 
same  cruelty  and  disregard  of  the  rights  of  others, 
which  the  unfortunate  Saxons  had  already  experi- 
enced. But  the  circumstances  attending  their 
invasion  of  Ireland,  were  very  different  from  those 
of  their  conquest  of  England.  In  the  one  case,  a  few 
military  adventurers  of  minor  importance  sought  for 
individual  aggrandizement  ;  in  the  other,  a  whole 
people  followed  the  standard  of  their  sovereign,  to 
take  possession  of  a  kingdom  of  which  they  consi- 
dered him  the  rightful  heir.  The  English  monarch 
claimed  only  the  feudal  lordship  of  Ireland  ;  but 
the  Norman  duke  had  been  crowned  as  the  acknow- 
ledged successor  of  a  long  established  line  of  kings. 
Here  lay  the  essential  difference.  Had  the  early 
Norman  kings  succeeded  in  the  attempt  to  esta- 
blish their  sovereignty  in  France ;  had  they  dictated 
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laws  to  their  island  conquest  from  Rouen,  or  Bour- 
deaux,  or  Paris,  England  would  have  been  placed 
in  somewhat  similar  circumstances,  and  the  fate  of 
Ireland  might  now  be  hers. 

Some  intention  of  subjugating  the  whole  island 
appears  to  have  existed  at  first,  as  is  shown  by  the 
settlement  of  the  Fitzgeralds,  the  De  Courcys,  the 
femilies  of  Roche,  Barry,  and  others  in  Munster,  and 
of  the  De  Burghs  in  Connaught.  But  these  distant 
settlers,  so  far  separated  from  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment, intermarried  with  the  native  Irish,  adopted 
their  language  and  manners,  assumed  the  power 
and  state  of  Irish  chieftains,  and  became,  in  the 
language  of  the  old  chroniclers,  "  ipsis  Hibernis 
Hiberniores."  Even  the  powerful  barons  of  Lein- 
ster,  the  Fitzgeralds  earls  of  Kildare,  the  Butlers 
earls  of  Ormonde,  and  others,  while  professing  alle- 
giance to  the  king  of  England,  exercised  inde- 
pendent authority  in  their  own  territories.  They 
made  war  upon  each  other,  or  against  the  native 
Irish,  at  their  own  pleasure.  The  king's  writ  had 
no  course  within  their  jurisdiction.  The  Irish 
princes  who  had  offered  homage,  and  made  nomi- 
nal submission  to  Henry,  resumed  their  former 
independence  as  soon  as  he  left  Ireland ;  and 
thus,  before  the  termination  of  a  century,  the 
English  rule  and  law  were  confined  to  the 
limits  of  the  Pale,  comprising  the  four  counties  of 


Dublin,  Louth,  Meath,  and  Kildare,  and  to  the  mari- 
time cities  of  Cork,  Waterford,  and  a  few  others 
of  less  note. 

The  supremacy  of  legal  right  may  be  said  to 
have  commenced  in  England  with  the  reign  of 
Henry  VII.  Since  then,  England  has  never  been 
disturbed  by  the  presence  of  a  foreign  enemy,  and 
even  the  few  short  insurrections  which  took  place  at 
different  times,  or  the  more  serious  conflict  between 
Charles  I.  and  the  Parliament,  scarcely  interrupted 
the  authority  of  law,  or  disturbed  the  rights  of 
property.  The  English  poor-law  dates  from  the 
43rd  year  of  Elizabeth  ;  and  even  prior  to  that 
date,  the  manufacturing  and  commercial  industry 
of  England  had  been  largely  developed,  and  the 
protection  afforded  by  some  of  her  predecessors  to 
refugees  from  the  continent,  had  laid  the  foundation 
of  several  most  important  manufactures.  At  this 
period,  Ireland  was  a  prey  to  the  horrors  of  civil 
warfare.  The  insurrection  of  the  Earl  of  Desmond, 
the  powerful  head  of  the  southern  branch  of  the 
Geraldines,  led  to  the  confiscation  of  Munster. 
His  extensive  territories  were  granted  by  Elizabeth 
to  English  adventurers,  in  large  estates  or  seignio- 
ries, Sir  Walter  Raleigh  receiving  upwards  of 
20,000  acres.  Sir  Walter  sold  his  Irish  property  to 
Boyle  earl  of  Cork,  who  built  and  fortified  Bandon 
and  other  towns,  which  he  peopled  with  English 
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settlers;  but  the  greater  part  of  the  grantees  only 
endeavoured  to  extort  the  most  they  could  out  of 
the  original  inhabitants,  without  troubling  them- 
selves for  the  permanent  improvement  of  the 
country. 

The  flight  of  the  Earls  of  Tyrone  and  Tyrcon- 
nel,  chiefs  of  the  great  northern  clans  of  O'Neil 
and  O'Donnel,  early  in  the  following  reign, 
and  the  insurrection  and  death  of  Sir  Cahir 
O'Dogherty,  were  followed  by  the  confiscation  of 
six  counties  in  Ulster.  This  led  to  a  settlement 
of  a  different  character.  The  grants  were  in  lots 
of  1000,  1500,  and  2000  acres,  and  the  grantees 
undertook  to  settle  or  "  plant"  a  certain  number  of 
English  or  Scotch  Protestant  tenants  on  each  grant. 
This  undertaking  was  not  fully  performed,  yet 
the  effect  has  been  such  as  to  confer  on  the  greater 
part  of  that  province  a  character  quite  distinct  from 
the  rest  of  Ireland. 

The  sanguinary  warfare  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I. 
and  the  unrelenting  and  cruel  policy  of  Cromwell, 
made  another  and  most  important  change  in  the 
condition  of  the  country.  Many  of  the  Irish  were 
driven  beyond  the  Shannon,  or  compelled  to  take 
refuge  in  the  mountain  fastnesses  of  Ulster  and 
Munster,  and  their  lands  were  bestowed  on  Crom- 
well's soldiers,  thus  adding  another  body  of  Eng- 


lish  settlers,  and,  it  may  be  said,  completing  the 
conquest  of  the  island. 

Thus  deprived  of  their  native  chieftains,  driven 
for  refuge  into  pathless  bogs  and  mountains,  their 
cities  and  fertile  plains  in  the  power  of  the  stranger, 
their  country  subjected  to  English  law  and  Eng- 
lish rulers,  it  might  have  been  expected  that  the 
Irish  people  would  have  yielded  at  length  to  a  stern 
necessity,  and  quietly  submitting  to  their  fate,  have 
sought  the  advantages  which  an  amalgamation  with 
their  conquerors  must  necessarily  produce.  But 
another  fatal  ingredient  had  been  added  to  the  many 
causes  of  discord  previously  existing,  which  seemed 
to  render  the  chances  of  a  complete  union  even 
more  remote  than  before.  Their  creed  differed  from 
that  of  their  conquerors.  The  descendants  of  the 
early  Norman  settlers,  equally  with  the  aboriginal 
Celts,  refused  to  adopt  the  doctrines  of  the  refor- 
mation, which  were  presented  for  their  acceptance 
at  the  sword's  point,  with  the  disadvantageous 
accompaniment  of  a  foreign  priesthood,  speaking  a 
a  foreign  language,  who  sought  not  them,  but 
theirs  ;  who  cared  not  for  the  flock  so  that  they 
obtained  the  fleece. 

The  insurrection  in  the  time  of  Charles  I.  partook 
largely  of  the  character  of  a  religious  contest.  It 
was   directed   against   Protestantism   rather  than 
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against  English  sovereignty  ;  and  the  bloody  war- 
fare which  ensued,  was  carried  on  quite  as  much 
in  the  hope  of  re-establishing  the  dominion  of  the 
church  of  Rome  in  Ireland,  as  of  freeing  the 
country  from  the  yoke  of  England.  The  sub- 
sequent contest  appears  to  have  been  devoid  of 
any  principle  of  nationality,  and  to  have  been 
undertaken  with  the  sole  object  of  supporting  a 
sovereign  of  their  own  faith  on  the  throne  of 
England.  The  issue  of  that  contest,  the  defeat  at 
the  Boyne  and  Aughrim,  the  defence  and  capi- 
tulation of  Limerick,  are  well  known.  Had  the 
treaty  of  Limerick  been  faithfully  kept  ;  had  the 
Irish  Roman  Catholics,  humbled  by  defeat,  been 
treated  with  even-handed  justice,  as  entitled  to  the 
protection  of  the  laws  equally  with  their  Protestant 
fellow-subjects,  the  result  of  the  one  hundred  and 
fifty  years  which  have  since  elapsed  might  have 
been  widely  different.  But  almost  the  first  act 
of  the  Irish  legislature  was  to  pass  those  penal 
laws,  of  which  an  eminent  historian  has  declared, 
that  "  to  have  exterminated  the  Catholics  by  the 
"  sword,  or  expelled  them  like  the  Moriscoes  of 
"  Spain,  would  have  been  little  more  repugnant  to 
"justice  and  humanity,  but  incomparably  more 
'*  politic." 

*  Hallam's  Const.  Hist,  of  England,  vol.  ii.  page  362. 
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There  were  now  in  Ireland  three  nations,  the 
aboriginal  Celts,  the  descendants  of  the  early  Nor- 
man settlers,  and  the  new  English,  who  had  ob- 
tained portions  of  the  lands,  confiscated  on  different 
occasions,  from  the  time  of  Elizabeth  to  that  of 
James  II.  A  common  adherence  to  the  church 
of  Rome  united  the  two  former  into  one  body.  Of 
these,  some  of  the  wealthier  classes,  yielding  to  the 
pressure  of  the  penal  code,  conformed  to  the 
Protestant  church,  in  order  to  preserve  their  estates 
and  political  rights ;  but  the  great  bulk  of  the  people 
remained  Roman  Catholics.  Indeed  it  may  well  be 
doubted,  whether  any  serious  wish  was  generally  felt 
for  the  conversion  of  the  lower  classes  of  the  Irish  to 
Protestantism.  The  means  which  had  proved  effec- 
tual in  GreatBritain  were  not  tried  here.  Preachers 
were  not  employed  to  explain  the  new  doctrines 
to  the  people  in  their  own  language.  There  was 
no  circulation  of  the  Scriptures  translated  into 
the  vulgar  tongue.  The  clergy  being  English  or 
of  English  descent,  were  unable  to  hold  intercourse 
with  a  large  portion  of  the  people;  and  they  felt 
little  anxiety  about  increasing  the  number  of  their 
congregation,  so  long  as  their  tithes  were  duly 
paid.*     The  penal  laws   did  not  much  affect  the 

*  All  the  religious  services  of  the  Protestant  church  were  originally 
in  English.  An  Act  of  the  Irish  Parliament,  passed  in  1537,  the  28th 
Henry  VIII.  required  all  patrons  of  livings  to  nominate  none  but  those 
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lowest  class,  and  seem  to  have  been  intended,  by 
depriving  the  rich  of  their  property,  and  preventing 
education,  to  reduce  the  whole  mass  of  Irish 
Roman  Catholics  to  a  state  of  serfdom,  in  which 


who  could  speak  English,  and  only  permitted  them  to  "present  an 
*'  honest  able  man  albeit  he  cannot  speak  English,"  after  offering  it  by 
public  proclamation  for  four  successive  weeks,  "to  any  fit  person  who 
*'  can  speak  English."  Afterwards,  when  it  was  found  impossible,  in 
many  places,  to  procure  those  who  could  speak  the  English  language,  the 
clergy  were  permitted,  by  an  Act  passed  in  1560,  the  2nd  Elizabeth,  to 
use  the  Common  Prayer  in  Latin. 

Leland,  in  reference  to  the  attempt  made  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth 
to  enforce  conformity  to  the  doctrines  of  the  reformation,  then  lately  in_ 
troduced,  says  :  "  The  clergy  who  refused  to  conform  abandoned  the 
"cures:  no  reformed  ministers  could  be  found  to  supply  their  places; 
' '  the  churches  fell  to  ruin  :  the  people  were  left  without  any  religious 
"  worship  or  instruction.  Even  in  places  of  most  civility,  the  statutes 
"  lately  made  were  evaded  or  neglected  with  impunity." — See  vol.  ii. 
p.  226. 

And  when  describing  the  foundation  of  Trinity  College,  he  says : 
"  From  the  first  beginning  of  the  Reformation,  the  difficulties  in  finding 
"  pastors,  the  negligence  of  governors  in  affairs  of  religion,  and  the  op- 
"  position  given  to  every  attempt  to  provide  for  the  instruction  of  the 
"  people,  and  the  real  establishment  of  the  reformed  faith  and  worship, 
"  gradually  reduced  the  church  of  Ireland  to  a  state  of  destitution,"  &c. 
He  also  quotes  a  letter  from  Sir  Henry  Sydney  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  from 
which  the  following  extract  is  taken  :  "  If  I  should  write  unto  your 
"  Majestic,  what  spoile  hath  been,  and  is,  of  the  archbishopricks, 
"  whereof  there  are  four,  and  of  bishopricks,  whereof  there  are  above 
"thirty,  partly  by  the  prelates  themselves,  partly  by  the  potentates 
«'  their  noisome  neighbours,  I  should  make  too  long  a  libel  of  this  my 
"letter;  but  your  Majestic  may  believe  it,  that  upon  the  face  of  the 
"  earth,  where  Christ  is  professed,  there  is  not  a  church  in  so  miserable 
"  a  case ;  the  misery  of  which  consisteth  in  these  three  particulars: — 
"  the  ruin  of  the  very  temples  themselves ;  the  want  of  good  ministers 
"  to  serve  in  them,  when  they  shall  be  re-edified ;  competent  living  for 
"  the  ministers,  being  well  chosen,"  &c. — See  vol.  ii.  page  319. 

Again,  Leland  accounts  for  laws  against  non-conformists  being  much 
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they  should  no  longer  be  dangerous,  and  yet  might 
be  more  useful  to  their  oppressors  as  labourers,  or 
as  tenants  from  whom  exorbitant  rents  might  be 
obtained. 


relaxed  during  Elizabeth's  reign,  thus  :  '*  Indeed  it  would  have  been  a 
"  useless  and  wanton,  as  well  as  an  impolitic  exercise  of  power,  to  have  se- 
**  verely  enforced  the  penalties  of  this  law,  as  the  christian  methods  of 
*'  reformation  were  sacrificed  to  the  scheme  of  discouraging  that 
"  language,  in  which  alone  the  body  of  the  people  could  have  received 
"  instruction :  as  there  were  few  churches  to  resort  to,  few  teachers 
•'  to  exhort  and  instruct,  fewer  still  who  could  be  understood,  and 
••almost  all,  at  least  for  the  greater  part  of  this  reign,  of  scandalous 
•'  inefficiency."— See  vol.  ii.  page  382. 

Burnet,  in  the  life  of  Bedell,  bishop  of  Kilmore  and  Ardagh,  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  I.  and  one  of  the  brightest  ornaments  of  the  reformed 
church  in  Ireland,  says :  "He  found  his  diocese  under  so  many  disorders, 
•'  that  there  was  scarce  a  sound  part  remaining.  The  revenue  wasted 
••  by  excessive  dilapidations,  and  all  sacred  things  had  been  exposed  to 
*•  sale  in  so  sordid  a  manner,  that  it  was  grown  to  a  proverb."  He  then 
quotes  a  letter  of  Bedell  to  Archbishop  Laud,  describing  the  state  of  the 
diocese,  of  which  the  following  is  an  extract :  ' '  The  cathedra]  church 
••  of  Ardagh,  one  of  the  most  antient  in  Ireland,  and  said  to  be  built  by 
•'  Saint  Patrick,  together  with  the  bishop's  house  there,  down  to  the 
"  ground  ;  the  church  here  (at  Kilmore)  built,  but  without  bell  or 
'•  steeple,  font  or  chalice.  The  parish  churches  all  in  a  manner  ruined, 
••  and  unroofed,  and  unrepaired.  The  people,  saving  a  few  British 
•'  planters  here  and  there,  (which  are  not  a  tenth  part  of  the  remnant) 
••  obstinate  recusants.  There  are  seven  or  eight  ministers  in  each 
'•  diocese  of  good  sufficiency;  and  (which  is  no  small  cause  of  the 
'•  continuance  of  the  people  in  Popery  stiU,)  English,  which  have  not 
•'  the  tongue  of  the  people,  nor  can  perform  any  divine  office,  or 
'•  converse  with  them,  and  which  hold  many  of  them  two  or  three,  four 
••  or  more  vicarages  a  piece  ;  even  the  clerkships  themselves  are  in  like 
••manner  conferred  upon  the  English;  and  sometimes  two,  three,  or 
'•  more  upon  one  man,  and  ordinarily  bought  and  sold  or  let  to  farm." 

In  describing  the  character  of  Bishop  Bedell,  in  reference  to  his 
••  care  for  the  native  Irish,  Burnet  says:  ••He  observed  with  much 
*•  regret  that  the  English  had  all  along  neglected  the  Irish,  as  a  nation 
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Could  any  course  have  been  adopted,  better  calcu- 
lated to  degrade  a  nation  ?  Can  we  expect  to  find 
among  a  people  thus  treated,  that  self-respect,  that 
sturdy    independence     which    Englishmen     have 


"not  only  conquered  but  undisciplinable;  and  that  the  clergy  had 
"  scarce  considered  them  as  a  part  of  their  charge,  but  had  left  them 
« •  wholly  into  the  hands  of  their  own  priests,  without  taking  any  other 
**  care  of  them,  but  the  making  them  pay  their  tithes."  "  The  bishop 
"prevailed  on  several  priests  to  change,  and  he  was  so  well  satisfied 
"  with  the  truth  of  their  conversion,  that  he  provided  some  of  them  to 
"  ecclesiastical  benefices,  which  was  thought  a  strange  thing,  and  was 
"  censured  by  many,  as  contrary  to  the  interest  of  the  English  nation." 

Burnet  informs  us  that  Bishop  Bedell  was  so  zealous  in  his  anxious 
desires  for  the  conversion  of  the  native  Irish,  that  "  he  set  himself  to 
"  learn  the  Irish  language ;"  "  had  common  prayer  read  in  Irish  every 
"  Sunday  in  his  cathedral ;"  set  up  schools,  and  even  undertook  the 
translation  of  the  Old  Testament  into  the  Irish  tongue,  (the  New  Testa- 
ment had  been  already  translated,)  for  which  purpose  he  engaged  the 
services  of  one  of  his  converts,  "  believed  to  be  the  elegantest  writer  of 
"  the  Irish  language  then  alive,  thinking  the  use  of  the  Scriptures  to  be  the 
"  only  way  to  let  the  knowledge  of  religion  in  among  the  Irish."  He 
was  very  assiduous  in  this  work,  and  having  in  a  few  years  finished  the 
translation,  he  resolved  to  set  about  the  printing  of  it.  But  his  zeal  for 
the  instruction  of  the  people,  and  the  spread  of  Protestantism,  was  not 
participated  in  by  the  government,  or  by  others  of  the  clergy.  Much 
jealousy  was  shown  towards  his  proceedings,  and  he  fell  under  unjust 
persecution,  in  which  even  Usher,  at  that  time  Primate  of  Armagh, 
joined  to  some  extent.  He  did  not  live  to  complete  his  design,  but  his 
translation  was  eventually  printed  by  the  Hon.  Robert  Boyle. 

The  conduct  of  the  English  government,  in  this  respect,  is  the  more 
extraordinary,  because  a  policy  directly  the  reverse  was  pursued  in 
Wales,  and  with  complete  success.  The  liturgy  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land was  translated  into  Welch,  and  the  service  is  still  performed  in  that 
language  by  native  clergymen. 

The  letters  of  Dr.  Boulter,  Archbishop  of  Armagh,  written  between 
the  years  1724  and  1738,  afibrd  ample  evidence  that  the  church  was 
looked  upon,  by  himself  at  least,  chiefly  as  an  important  means  of 
maintaining  the  English  influence  in  Ireland.    His  great  anxiety  appears 
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claimed  as  their  peculiar  characteristic  ?  Is  it  won- 
derful if  mendacity,  the  natural  resource  of  the 
oppressed,  be  their  prevalent  vice  ?  Or  rather,  is  it 
not  matter  of  surprise  that  any  virtue  should  re- 
main to  a  people,  thus  systematically  exposed  to 
such  a  process  of  degradation  ?  Treated  by  their 
oppressors  as  aliens  of  a  different  race  and  nation, 
insulted  under  the  name  of  "  the  common  enemy," 


to  have  been  that  the  bishops'  sees  which  fell  vacant,  should  be  filled  by 
Englishmen.  In  one  of  his  letters  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  dated 
February  18,  1726,  he  complains  that  •*  we  are  but  nine  English  bishops 
**  on  the  bench  out  of  two  and  twenty  ;"  and  at  the  same  time  shows  his 
fears  of  the  carelessness  with  which  such  appointments  were  often  made, 
by  adding,  "I  hope  nobody  will  be  sent  hither  from  the  bench  in 
"England,  for  being  restless  or  good  for  nothing  there,  or  who  is  not 
*'  likely  to  agree  with  me,  since  this  will  certainly  weaken  the  English 
**  interest  here."  His  anxiety  on  the  latter  head  appears  to  be  nearly  as 
strong  as  that  felt  for  the  appointment  of  English  bishops.  He  again 
states  his  fears  in  a  letter  to  Sir  Eobert  Walpole,  dated  January  14, 1734, 
in  which,  after  pressing  for  "at  least  an  equality  on  the  bench,"  he  adds, 
"  but  I  would  at  the  same  time  beg  that  we  may  not  have  one  sent  over, 
*'  who  may  be  a  burden  or  a  disgrace  to  us."  What  he  considered 
"a  burden"  may  be  estimated  from  the  circumstance,  that  he  saw  no 
objection  in  strongly  recommending  for  promotion  Dr.  Abbadie,  who 
held  •*  the  deanery  of  Killaloe  with  four  sinecures,"  and  who  "would 
"  have  had  the  deanery  of  Saint  Patrick's,  but  having  no  knowledge  of 
"  English,  it  was  thought  improper  to  place  him  in  the  greatest  prefer- 
'♦  ment  in  the  city,"  (Dublin).  So  he  got  Killaloe  instead,  in  which,  as 
almost  all  the  inhabitants  must  have  spoken  only  Irish,  of  course  he 
answered  quite  as  well  as  an  Englishman  would  have  done. 

Dr.  Boulter,  however,  appears  to  have  exerted  himself  also  to 
extend  the  more  legitimate  influence  of  the  church  over  which  he 
presided,  endeavouring  to  carry  several  bills  through  parliament  for 
dividing  unions  and  parishes  when  too  large,  and  for  building  additional 
churches,  where  there  was  a  Protestant  population  and  no  place  for 
worship,  and  for  providing  glebes  and  building  glebe-houses. 
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and  yet  retaining  a  perfect  recollection  of  their 
former  position,  and  of  their  recent  defeat,  is  it 
wonderful  that  they  opposed  deceit  to  oppression  ; 
that  they  returned  open  scorn  with  ill-dissembled 
hatred  ;  that  they  remained  a  distinct  people,  re- 
garding with  equal  hostility  the  people  of  England 
and  the  religion  they  professed,  and  designating 
both  an  Englishman  and  a  Protestant  by  the  name 
of  "  Sassenach"  as  a  term  of  opprobrium  ? 

But  it  may  be  said  that  the  penal  laws  were 
never  strictly  enforced.  This  is  no  doubt  true. 
The  minds  of  men  revolted  at  their  severity,  and 
refused  to  carry  out  in  time  of  peace,  the  oppres- 
sive enactments  which  the  Irish  Parliament  had 
passed  in  the  heated  feelings  engendered  by  war. 
Some  of  the  most  oppressive  soon  fell  into  disuse, 
or  the  evasion  of  them  was  winked  at.  The  Roman 
Catholic  nobility  and  gentry  retained  their  estates  ; 
in  many  instances  transferring  their  title-deeds  to 
Protestants,  who  held  them  in  trust ;  and  to  the 
honour  of  these  be  it  said,  there  is  no  record  that  the 
trust  was  ever  broken.  Still  the  political  disabilities 
remained  in  full  force,  and  although  the  worst  of 
the  penal  laws  may  not  have  been  insisted  on,  they 
remained  in  abeyance,  and  were  held  in  terrorem 
over  the  heads  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  being  liable 
at  any  time  to  be  enforced  with  rigour,  and  there- 
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fore  producing  the  constant  effect  of  insecm 
depressing  the  industry  of  the  country.* 

The  first  partial  relaxation  of  these  im^  ^xtic 
laws  took  place  in  1782,  and  they  were  still  further 
relaxed  in  1793,  in  which  year  Roman  Catholics 
were  placed  on  a  par  with  Protestants  as  regards 
the  elective  franchise,  though  not  allowed  to  be- 
come members  of  either  house  of  Parliament.  A 
lease  for  lives  of  a  house  or  land,  in  which  the  lessee 
had  an  interest  worth  forty  shillings  a  year,  called 
"  a  forty-shilling  freehold,"  entitled  the  holder  to  a 
vote.  This  low  franchise  induced  the  landed 
proprietors  to  divide  their  estates  into  many 
small  holdings,  for  the  purpose  of  increasing 
their  influence  at  elections.  A  numerous  ten- 
antry, having  the  right  to  vote,  and  practically 
obliged  to  exercise  that  right  at  the  dictation  of 
their  landlords,  was  highly  prized.  This  had  a 
most  injurious  effect  in  many  parts  of  Ireland,  cut- 
ting up  the  land  into  those  small  farms  which  are 
now  justly  complained  of,  and  producing  a  great 
increase  of  population,  without  a  corresponding 
increase  of  the  means  of  support.  When  the  eman- 
cipation act  was  passed  in  1829,  the  forty-shilling 
freeholders  were  disfranchised,  and  being  no  longer 

*  See  Appendix  T.  for  remarks  made  by  the  Commissioners  of  Inquiry 
into  the  state  of  the  Law  and  Practice  in  respect  to  the  Occupation  of 
Land  in  Ireland,  on  the  subjects  discussed  in  the  last  few  pages. 
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of  use  to  their  landlords,   every  means  has  since 
been  employed  to  get  rid  of  them. 

The  industrial  and  social  character  of  Ulster  and 
Leinster  differs  greatly  from  that  of  the  other  two 
provinces.  Omitting  Donegal,  the  most  western 
county  of  Ulster,  which  in  many  respects  resembles 
Connaught,  we  find  the  general  character  of  Ulster 
and  Leinster,  as  respects  civilization  and  industry, 
very  similar  to  that  of  England  and  Scotland.  The 
English  language  is  almost  universal,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  mountain  districts  of  Down,  Tyrone, 
and  Londonderry.  There  is  a  large  amount  of 
manufacturing  industry,  especially  in  Ulster.  The 
ground  is  fairly  tilled.  There  are  many  resident 
gentry  and  thriving  shopkeepers.  The  labourers 
work  for  daily  wages,  and  purchase  their  food  in 
the  market,  and  their  clothing  from  the  country 
shopkeeper.  But  the  circumstances  of  the  greater 
part  of  Munster  and  Connaught,  especially  the 
more  western  counties,  are  widely  different.  The 
Irish  language  is  spoken  by  most  of  the  peasantry, 
and  in  many  of  the  more  remote  or  wilder  dis- 
tricts, English  is  but  little  understood.  Almost  the 
whole  population  is  dependant  on  agriculture.  The 
soil  is  less  carefully  tilled,  and  there  is  much  land 
lying  waste  which  is  capable  of  cultivation.  The 
resident  gentry  are  few  and  widely  scattered  ;  their 
estates  are  of  great  extent,  and  many  of  the  pro- 
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prietors  are  non-resident.  The  labourers,  in  many 
parts,  are  not  paid  in  wages,  but  give  a  certain 
number  of  days'  labour  annually,  in  payment  for 
their  cabin  and  a  plot  of  potato  ground.  A  con- 
siderable domestic  manufacture  exists,  of  flannel, 
frieze,  linen,  and  stockings,  which  are  sold  in  the 
fairs  and  markets,  and  form  the  chief  part  of  the 
clothing  of  the  people.  They  are  evidently  a  dif- 
ferent people,  far  behind  the  eastern  counties  in 
civilization  and  industrial  advancement. 

Some  statistical  details  which  are  given  in  the 
Appendix  B.  to  G.  will  illustrate  this  position.* 
In  these  tables,  the  four  provinces  are  compared 
with  each  other,  as  respects  the  quantity  of  waste 
and  of  arable  land,  the  density  of  population,  the 
number  and  size  of  farms,  the  value  of  stock,  the 
valuation  for  poor-rate,  the  occupation  and  means 
of  support  of  the  people,  the  quality  of  house  accom- 
modation, the  extent  of  education,  &c.  The  civic 
and  rural  districts  are  separately  examined,  and  ano- 
ther table  gives  the  aggregate  of  both  taken  together. 
The  same  enquiry  is  again  entered  into  for  the 
counties  of  Wexford  and  Down,  as  these  are  in 

*  The  tables  in  the  appendix  are  compiled  from  the  Reports  of  the 
Commissioners  for  taking  the  Census  in  1841,  and  the  Report  of  the 
Commissioners  on  the  Occupation  of  Land  in  Ireland.  The  appendix 
also  contains  copious  extracts  from  the  very  valuable  report  last  men- 
tioned, to  which  the  reader's  attention  is  requested.  They  illustrate 
many  of  the  views  taken  in  this  essay. 
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many  respects  the  most  improved  portions  of  Leinster 
and  Ulster,  and  also  for  the  counties  of  Kerry  and 
Mayo,  which  are  certainly  the  most  backward 
of  Munster  and  Connaught.  The  result  shows 
differences  in  the  state  of  society  greater  than 
could  well  be  imagined,  in  a  country  subjected 
for  so  long  a  time  to  the  same  authority,  and 
governed  by  the  same  laws.  It  would  be  very 
satisfactory  to  compare  the  condition  of  Ireland  with 
that  of  England  and  Scotland  in  these  respects  ; 
but  the  census  was  not  conducted  in  exactly  the 
same  manner  in  Great  Britain  as  in  Ireland,  so  that 
it  is  not  practicable  fully  to  compare  them.  For 
some  statistical  information  respecting  Great  Bri- 
tain, see  Appendix  N  and  0. 

On  examining  these  tables,  we  find  that  Con- 
naught  has  the  largest  proportion  of  waste  land,  and 
Leinster  much  the  smallest ;  that  the  population  of 
Munster  and  Connaught  is  more  thinly  scattered 
over  the  whole  area  than  that  of  the  other  provinces, 
but  much  more  dense  than  that  of  Leinster,  though 
less  so  than  that  of  Ulster,  when  compared  with  the 
amount  of  arable  land.*  The  comparison  has  the 
same  result,  if  calculated  on  the  supposition  that  the 
waste  or  uncultivated  lands  are  made  so  far  available 


*  The  population  of  the  whole  of  Ireland  is  only  39  persons  per  100 
statute  acres  ;  while  that  of  England  and  Wales  is  43. 
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to  human  existence  in  the  feeding  of  cattle,  that  seven 
acres  of  waste  may  be  estimated  as  equivalent  to  one 
acre  of  arable.  We  are  struck  with  the  large  pro- 
portion of  small  farms  in  Connaught ;  nearly  two- 
thirds  of  the  whole  number  of  farms  being  under 
five  acres  in  extent.  When  we  look  to  the  value 
of  live  stock,*  whether  averaged  on  the  area  of 
valuable  land  or  on  the  population,  no  very  impor- 
tant difference  is  observable.  But  in  comparing 
the  annual  value  of  fixed  property  as  assessed  for 
the  poor-rate,f  the  difference  is  very  great  ;  Con- 
naught  having  only  £103  annual  value  for  every 
100  inhabitants,  whilst  Munster,  Ulster,  and  Lein- 
ster  have  £157,  £139,  and  £234  respectively.  The 
proportion  of  violent  deaths  on  which  inquests 
were  held  during  the  ten  years  ending  June,  1841, 
appear  to  have  been:  Ulster,  12  ;  Connaught,  21  ; 
Leinster,  32 ;  and  Munster,  49.  But  the  most 
striking  discrepancy  exists  in  the  occupation  and 
means  of  support,  the  house  accommodation,  and 
the  extent  of  education.     Munster  and  Connaught 

*  When  taking  the  census  in  1841,  the  number  of  cattle,  horses, 
sheep,  pigs,  and  poultry  was  also  taken,  and  the  value  being  estimated 
at  an  average  rate,  constitutes  the  "value  of  stock,"  stated  in  the 
Reports  of  the  Commissioners. 

t  The  annual  value  assessed  to  the  poor-rate  averaged  over  the  whole 
of  Ireland  is  £161  for  100  inhabitants,  while  in  England  and  Wales  it 
amounts  to  £393.  In  Cornwall,  the  poorest  English  county,  it  is  £267  ; 
and  in  Glamorgan,  the  poorest  county  in  Wales,  it  is  £217 ;  but  in  Mayo 
it  amounts  only  to  £76. 
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have  70  and  78  out  of  every  100  families  en- 
gaged in  agriculture,  while  Leinster  has  only  59, 
and  Ulster  60  ;  and  the  two  former  provinces  have 
51  and  53  per  cent,  of  the  inhabitants  occupying 
the  very  lowest  class  of  house  accommodation,  while 
the  numbers  in  Leinster  and  Ulster  are  only  35  and 
33  per  cent,  respectively.  The  difference  as  re- 
spects education  is  equally  great ;  64  per  cent,  of 
the  male  inhabitants  of  Connaught,  over  five  years 
of  age,  being  unable  either  to  read  or  write,  and 
the  number  in  the  other  three  provinces  being  52 
per  cent,  for  Munster,  35  per  cent,  for  Ulster,  and 
38  per  cent,  for  Leinster.  There  appears  to  be  a 
very  close  connexion  between  the  amount  of  educa- 
tion and  the  quality  of  house  accommodation.  The 
greater  number  of  early  marriages  in  the  western 
province  is  a  feature  worthy  of  particular  notice, 
as  is  also  the  shorter  average  duration  of  human 
life.  On  the  latter  subject,  the  commissioners  for 
taking  the  census  make  the  following  remarks  : — 
"  The  remarkable  dijfference  in  the  duration  of  life, 
"  in  favor  of  Leinster  and  Ulster  over  Connaught 
"  and  Munster,  is  too  striking  to  be  overlooked.  The 
"  latter  are  the  most  exclusively  agricultural,  and 
"  from  the  analogy  of  Great  Britain  should  on  that 
"  account  seem  likely  to  present  the  longest,  rather 
"  than  the  shortest,  average  duration  of  existence. 
"  We  fear,  however,  that  the  very  low  state,  as  to 
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"  food  and  accommodation,  of  the  rural  population 
"  of  these  provinces,  would  be  found,  by  a  more 
"  searching  inquiry  and  comparison,  to  place  them, 
"  in  a  sanatary  point  of  view,  more  nearly  equal 
"  with  the  crowded  inhabitants  of  the  western  parts 
"  of  England  and  Scotland,  rather  than  the  healthy 
"  rustics  of  the  English  and  Scotch  agricultural 
"  counties."* 

*  Par.  Rep.  1843,  vol.  xxiv.  p.  61. 
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Want  of  industry  in  Ireland — Ascribed  by  some  to  the  race,  by  others 
to  the  religion  of  the  people — Futility  of  these  assumptions — Irishmen 
succeed  in  America — Why  not  at  home  ? — Large  remittances  from 
America — Security  of  property  essential  to  industry — ^Long  enjoyed 
by  England — Contrast  presented  by  the  history  of  Ireland — Degrading 
effects  of  penal  laws — Discouragement  of  the  woollen  manufactures — 
Kepeal  of  these  impolitic  laws — Their  effects  still  felt — Political  agita- 
tion unfavourable  to  industry — General  improvement  during  the  past 
sixty  years — Condition  of  the  labouring  class  not  improved — Their 
privations — Their  emigration  to  England — Their  condition  must  be 
raised — This  is  an  imperial  question. 

The  people  of  Ireland  have  been  accused  of  idle- 
ness and  improvidence.  These  vices  are  attributed 
by  many  to  the  prevalent  creed  ;  and  their  supine- 
ness  and  want  of  industry  are  laid  at  the  door 
of  their  religion.  Others  speak  of  them  as  the 
inherent  characteristics  of  the  Celtic  race.  By 
the  first,  they  are  looked  upon  as  almost  incurable, 
while  the  religious  belief  of  the  people  is  un- 
changed. If  the  opinion  of  the  latter  be  correct, 
the  case  must  be  considered  hopeless,  as  it  is  evident 
no  change  of  race  can  take  place.  The  carefully 
irrigated  and  fertile  plains  of  Lombardy  ;  the  high 
cultivation  of  the  vale  of  the  Arno,  densely  peopled 
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with  industrious,  contented,  and  thriving  inhabi- 
tants ;  and  the  skill  and  industry  which  maintain 
the  agriculture  of  Flanders  among  the  first  in  Eu- 
rope— an  example  worthy  of  imitation  by  Protestant 
England — may  well  prove  that  their  religion  offers 
no  insuperable  barrier ;  and  that  if  the  inhabitants 
of  some  of  the  Roman  Catholic  states  of  Europe  are 
less  industrious  than  their  Protestant  neighbours, 
we  must  look  to  something  else  than  their  creed  for 
a  sufficient  explanation  of  the  cause.  The  inferiority 
of  the  Celtic  race  is  a  gratuitous  assumption,  not 
easy  of  proof ;  but  even  if  this  be  admitted,  those 
who  on  that  account  consider  the  Irish  as  unim- 
provable, forget  the  great  admixture  of  races  which 
has  taken  place  in  this  country.  Most  of  the  mari- 
time cities  were  Danish  colonies.  A  large  proportion 
of  the  Norman  or  early  English  settlers  intermarried 
with  the  original  inhabitants,  and  their  descendants 
having  remained  Roman  Catholics,  are  now  consi- 
dered as  mere  Irish.  There  is  now  no  apparent 
distinction  between  a  Fitzgerald,  a  Burke,  a  Grace, 
or  a  Lacy,  and  the  purest  Milesian  family. 

It  is  sufficient,  as  respects  these  charges,  to  say 
that  they  are  useless  taunts  ;  that  it  is  impractica- 
ble, under  present  circumstances,  to  change  either 
the  people  themselves  or  their  religion  ;  that  being 
in  the  country,  they  must  be  taken  for  better 
for  worse;  and  that  fair  means,  the  removal  of 
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impolitic  restrictions,  and  the  extended  influence  of 
education  are  more  likely  to  improve  them,  than 
the  rough  usage  which  has  been  already  tried,  or 
the  injurious  language  which  is  now  too  often  used. 
But  the  subject  is  worthy  of  closer  examination. 
We  see  that  Irishmen  succeed  in  America.  Why  do 
they  not  thrive  at  home  ?  Tn  America  they  are  cer- 
tainly on  a  level  with  all  their  neighbours ;  they  have 
a  fair  field  and  no  favour ;  and  there  they  are  indus- 
trious, and  reap  the  fruits  of  their  industry,  in  the 
acquisition  of  property  and  the  respect  of  their 
fellow-citizens.  Here  the  labourer  earns  a  bare 
subsistence,  by  precarious  employment  at  low 
wages,  with  but  little  hope  of  improvement,  and 
consequently  but  little  stimulus  to  exertion.  When 
he  crosses  the  Atlantic,  the  improved  chances  of  sue 
cess  arouse  his  energy,  he  assumes  a  new  character, 
he  feels  the  necessity  of  exertion,  and  proves  him- 
self equal  to  his  new  position. 

It  has  been  asserted  that  even  in  America  the 
Irish  are  to  be  known  by  their  idleness,  their  want 
of  cleanliness,  and  their  improvident  habits.  It  is 
true,  there  are  many  who  never  rise  out  of  the 
faults  of  early  life  ;  but  that  these  are  exceptional 
cases,  that  the  great  majority  are  industrious  and 
saving,  is  proved  by  the  amount  of  remittances  in 
sums,  small  in  themselves,  but  large  in  the  aggre- 
gate, made  by  Irish  emigrants  to  their  friends  and 
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relatives  at  home.  A  correspondent  of  tlie  writer's 
has  informed  him,  that,  having  made  inquiry  from 
the  various  banking-houses  in  that  city  and  in  Phil- 
adelphia and  Baltimore,  he  found  that  the  remit- 
tances by  small  orders  from  £l  to  £10,  made  by 
Irish  emigrants  to  their  friends  in  Ireland,  in  the 
year  1846,  amounted  in  aU  to  1,000,000  dollars,  or 
£200,000  sterling.  These  remittances,  coming  from 
working  men  and  women  depending  upon  their 
daily  labour  for  support,  prove  at  the  same  time 
their  industry,  their  economy,  and  that  love  of 
kindred  which  absence  and  distance  cannot  efface.* 
Many  of  these  remittances  are  sent  to  enable  a 
relative  to  follow  in  the  same  path,  to  a  land  where 
industry  has  free  scope  and  a  sure  reward.  The 
husband  sends  home  the  means  which  may  enable 
his  wife  and  children  to  follow  him  ;  the  child 
sends  for  his  parent,  or  the  brother  for  his  sister  ; 
and  in  this  manner  many  whole  families  have  gone, 
one  after  the  other,  to  seek  a  new  home  in  the 
West. 

The  writer  is  far  from  denying  the  influence  of 
national  character,  and  the  hereditary  transmission 


•  In  a  letter  dated  July  12,  the  same  correspondent  says:  "Bishop 
'  •  Hughes  sent  me  a  note  the  other  day,  which  he  had  just  received  from 
"  Washington,  enclosing  five  dollars,  being  the  first  earnings  of  a  poor 
' '  emigrant  only  two  weeks  in  the  country,  which  he  wanted  to  be  sent 
"  home  to  his  suffering  friends  !" 
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of  peculiar  qualities  in  the  various  families  of  man ; 
and  it  must  be  admitted  that  we  do  not  possess  the 
same  patient  and  persevering  industry,  which  so 
eminently  distinguishes  the  people  of  England. 
Neither  is  he  disposed  to  deny  the  influence  of 
religion  on  the  temporal  well-being  of  mankind  ; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  to  assert  its  paramount  impor- 
tance ;  and  that,  so  far  as  Christian  principle  prevails 
and  influences  the  heart,  by  whatever  name  we  may 
be  called,  it  brings  out  those  virtues  which  consti- 
tute a  good  citizen,  and  promote  the  welfare  of 
society. 

Time  alone  can  change  the  character  of  a  nation, 
and  develope  those  habits  of  continuous  exertion, 
which  distinguish  an  energetic  and  industrious  peo- 
ple. The  savage  will  exert  himself  violently  for  a 
time,  when  impelled  by  hunger  or  by  strong  pas- 
sions; but  his  exertion  ceases  with  the  exciting 
cause,  and  he  sinks  again  into  listless  inactivity. 
Civilization,  by  multiplying  the  wants  of  man,  sup- 
plies a  motive  for  industry.  A  permanent  govern- 
ing authority,  which  can  give  security  to  the  acqui- 
sition aud  possession  of  property,  maintain  the 
supremacy  of  law,  and  protect  all  classes  in  the 
enjoyment  of  their  rights,  is  essential  to  its  full 
development.  Has  not  England  enjoyed  these  ad- 
vantages more  than  any  other  European  nation  ? 
Perhaps  the  civilization  introduced  by  the  Romans 
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into  Britain  was  never  wholly  lost.  Certainly  Eng- 
land had  made  considerable  progress  before  the 
Norman  invasion.  The  whole  country  was  divided 
into  counties,  hundreds,  and  tithings,  which  pos- 
sessed local  jurisdiction  and  administrative  powers. 
The  division  into  parishes  also  dates  from  the  Saxon 
period,  and  appears  to  have  received  but  little 
alteration  subsequently.  Most  of  the  towns  and 
villages  which  now  cover  the  face  of  the  country, 
appear  to  have  existed  then,  and  bear  their  original 
Saxon  names.  The  oppression  of  the  Norman  inva- 
ders, and  the  contest  between  the  houses  of  York 
and  Lancaster,  involving  the  country  in  civil  war, 
retarded  its  improvement  for  a  time  ;  but  since  the 
termination  of  these  wars  on  the  accession  of 
Henry  YII.  to  the  throne,  with  but  little  exception, 
internal  peace  has  been  preserved,  the  laws  have 
been  upheld,  and  the  rights  of  property  main- 
tained. To  these  favoring  circumstances  we  may 
well  attribute  those  habits  of  patient  industry, 
which  have  made  England  the  wonder  and  the  envy 
of  surrounding  nations. 

How  different  are  the  circumstances  by  which 
the  industrial  character  of  the  Irish  people  has 
been  formed.  A  prey  to  civil  dissension,  even  prior 
to  the  invasion  by  England  ;  from  that  period 
harassed  by  constant  warfare  ;  oppressed  though 
not  conquered  ;  refused  the  benefits  and  protection 
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of  English  law,  yet  punished  as  rebels  for  disobe- 
dience to  English  authority  ;  the  whole  clan  held 
accountable  for  the  conduct  of  its  chieftain,  and 
the  property  of  all  confiscated,  if  he  ventured  to 
assert  his  independence  ;  such  was  the  condition  of 
Ireland  from  the  time  of  Henry  II.  until  its  more 
complete  conquest  by  Cromwell.  Under  such  cir- 
cumstances, improvement  was  impossible. 

The  peace  and  quietude  which  succeeded  the 
unsuccessful  attempt  to  support  James  II.  on  the 
throne  of  England,  might  have  been  favorable  to 
industry,  had  they  been  wisely  taken  advantage  of, 
but  the  degrading  effect  of  the  penal  laws,*   which 


*  Of  these  penal  laws  Burke  observes,  that  "  they  were  as  well  fitted 
**  for  the  oppression,  impoverislynent,  and  degradation  of  a  people,  and 
**  the  debasement  in  them  of  human  nature  itself,  as  ever  proceeded 
*♦  from  the  perverted  ingenuity  of  man." 

Arthur  Young,  in  his  "  Tour  in  Ireland,"  speaks  of  the  efiects  of 
these  penal  laws  on  industry,  in  the  following  terms:  "The  only 
* '  considerable  manufacture  in  Ireland  which  carries  in  all  its  parts  the 
•'  appearance  of  industry,  is  the  linen,  and  it  ought  never  to  be  forgotten 
'*  that  this  is  solely  confined  to  the  Protestant  parts  of  the  kingdom; 
"  yet  we  may  see  from  the  example  of  France  and  other  countries,  that 
"  there  is  nothing  in  the  Koman  Catholic  religion  itself  that  is  incom- 
*'  patible  with  manufacturing  industry.  The  poor  Catholics  in  the  South 
••  of  Ireland  spin  wool  very  generally,  but  the  purchasers  of  their  labour 
*•  and  the  whole  woollen  trade  are  in  the  hands  of  the  Quakers  of 
*'  Clonmel,  Carrick,  Bandon,  &c.  The  fact  is,  the  professors  of  that 
'*  religion  are  under  such  discouragements,  that  they  cannot  engage  in 
'*  any  trade  which  requires  both  industry  and  capital.  If  they  succeed 
"  and  make  a  fortune,  what  are  they  to  do  with  it  ?  They  can  neither 
"  buy  land,  nor  take  a  mortgage,  nor  even  fine  down  the  rent  of  a  lease. 
*'  Where  is  there  a  people  in  the  world  to  be  found  industrious  under 
"  such  circumstances  ?  But  it  seems  to  be  the  meaning,  wish,  and  intent 
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were  evidently  intended  to  enslave  the  Roman 
Catholics,  by  preventing  them  from  acquiring  pro- 
perty, was  a  serious  bar  to  improvement.  To  this 
was  added  the  commercial  jealousy  of  the  English 
people,  under  the  influence  of  the  theory  of  protec- 
tion, now  so  generally  exploded.  From  this  jea- 
lousy resulted  the  restrictions  on  the  intercourse  of 
Ireland  with  foreign  nations,  a  systematic  discou- 


**  of  the  discovery  laws,  that  none  of  them  should  ever  be  rich.  It  is 
•*  the  principle  of  that  system  that  wealthy  subjects  would  be  nuisances, 
*'  and  therefore  every  means  is  taken  to  reduce  and  keep  them  to  a  state 
*•  of  poverty.  If  this  is  not  the  intention  of  the  laws,  they  are  the 
•*  most  abominable  heap  of  self-contradictions  that  ever  were  issued  to 
*•  the  world.  They  are  framed  in  such  a  manner,  that  no  Catholic 
"shall  have  the  inducement  to  become  rich.  But  if,  in  spite  of  these 
**  laws,  he  should  accidentally  gain  wealth,  that  the  whole  kingdom 
*'  should  not  afford  him  a  possibility  of  investing  it.  Take  the  laws 
*•  and  their  execution  into  one  view,  and  this  state  of  the  case  is  so  true, 
*•  that  they  actually  do  not  seem  to  be  so  much  levelled  at  the  religion, 
*•  as  at  the  property  that  is  found  in  it.  By  the  law,  a  priest  is  to  be 
**  transported  and  hanged  for  reading  mass,  but  the  mass  is  very  readily 

*  *  left  to  them  with  impunity.  Let  the  same  priest,  however,  make  a 
*'  fortune  by  his  mass,  and  from  that  moment  he  is  the  object  of  perse- 
**  cution.  The  domineering  aristocracy  of  five  hundred  thousand  Pro- 
*•  testants  feel  the  sweets  of  having  two  millions  of  slaves ;  they  have 
*'  not  the  least  objection  to  the  tenets  of  that  religion,  which  keeps  them 
*•  by  the  laws  of  the  land  in  subjection ;  but  property  and  slavery  are 
**  too  incompatible  to  live  together.  Hence  the  special  care  taken  that 
*•  no  such  thing  should  arise  among  them." — Part  II.  p.  33. 

**  The  system  pursued  in  Ireland  has  had  no  other  tendency  but  that 
*•  of  driving  out  of  the  kingdom  all  the  personal  wealth  of  the  Catholics, 
'•  and  prohibiting  their  industry  within  it.  The  face  of  the  country, 
**  every  object,  in  short,  which  presents  to  the  eye  of  a  traveller,  tell 
**  him  how  effectually  this  has  been  done.  I  urge  it  not  as  an  argument ; 

*  the  whole  kingdom  speaks  it  as  a  fact." — Part  II.  p.  34. 
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ragement  of  the  woollen  manufacture,  and  much 
other  interference  injurious  to  the  trade  of  the 
country.*  Ireland  was  treated  as  a  colony  to  be 
governed  for  the  benefit  of  her  powerful  neighbour, 
not  for  her  own. 

In  the  years  1778  to  1782,  contemporaneously 
with  the  relaxation  of  the  penal  laws,  acts  were 
passed  by  the  English  parliament,  releasing  the 
trade  of  Ireland  from  these  injurious  restrictions. 
The  export  of  woollen  manufactures  was  per- 
mitted, and  a  free  trade  granted  with  the  colo- 
nial possessions  of  England.  But  this  was  not 
effected  without  much  and  violent  opposition  on  the 
part  of  the  English  manufacturers ;   the  petitions 


*  **  I  shall,"  said  King  William  III.  to  the  English  Commons,  on  the 
2nd  of  July,  1698^  "do  all  that  lies  in  me  to  discourage  the  woollen 
"  manufactures  of  Ireland." 

The  exportation  of  wool  and  woollen  manufactures  from  Ireland  was 
prohibited  by  laws  of  the  English  parliament  on  pain  of  confiscation,  impri- 
sonment, and  transportation.  An  act  of  the  English  parliament,  passed  in 
1699,  the  10  and  11  Wm.  III.  cap.  x.,  after  referring  to  "  wool  and  the 
*'  woollen  manufactures  of  cloth,  serge,  baize,  kerseys,  and  other  stuffs 
*'  made  and  mixed  with  wool,"  as  "the  greatest  and  most  profitable  com- 
"  modities  of  the  kingdom,  on  which  the  value  of  lands  and  the  trade  of 
*'  the  nation  do  chiefly  depend,"  proceeds  to  state  that  great  quantities  "of 
"  the  like  manufactures  have  of  late  been  made  and  are  daily  increasing 
"  in  the  kingdom  of  Ireland,  and  in  the  English  plantations  of  America, 
♦'  and  are  exported  from  thence  to  foreign  markets  heretofore  supplied  from 
"  England,  which  will  inevitably  sink  the  value  of  land,  and  tend  to  the 
*•  ruin  of  the  trade  and  the  woollen  manufacture  of  this  realm,"  and 
thereupon  strictly  prohibits  the  export  in  future  both  of  wool  and  of 
woollen  goods  to  any  part  of  the  world  except  to  England,  from  either 
Ireland  or  the  plantations. 
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against  the  plan  were  numerous ;  the  house  occupied 
more  than  two  months  in  considering  it,  and  in  the 
end  the  ministry  were  forced  to  modify  it  by  a  variety 
of  restrictive  clauses.* 

Trade  being  so  far  freed,  and  the  penal  laws  re- 
laxed, it  might  naturally  be  expected  that  Ireland, 
thus  loosed  from  the  shackles  which  had  hitherto 
impeded  her  progress,  would  rapidly  improve.  But 
the  influence  of  long  continued  oppression  did  not 
pass  away  with  the  removal  of  the  many  restric- 
tions under  which  the  country  had  laboured.  The 
penal  laws,  discouraging  the  industry  of  the  Roman 
Catholics,  and  throwing  difiiculties  in  their  way, 
as  respects  the  purchase  or  improvement  of  landed 

•  Pitt,  in  proposing  these  measures,  said,  **  the  house  would  recollect 
*'  that,  from  the  Revolution  to  a  period  within  the  memory  of  every  man 
••  who  heard  him,  indeed  until  these  very  few  years,  the  English  system 
**  had  been  that  of  debarring  Ireland  from  the  enjoyment  and  use  of  her 
**  own  resources;  to  make  that  kingdom  completely  subservient  to  the 
**  interests  and  opulence  of  this  country,  without  suffering  her  to  share 
**  in  the  bounties  of  nature,  in  the  industry  of  her  citizens,  or  making 
**  them  contribute  to  the  general  interests  and  strength  of  the  empire. 
*'  This  system  of  cruel  and  abominable  restraints  had  however  been 
**  exploded.  It  was  at  once  harsh  and  unjust,  and  it  was  as  impolitic  as 
*♦  it  was  oppressive;  for  however  necessary  it  might  be  to  the  partial 
**  benefit  of  districts  in  Great  Britain,  it  promoted  not  the  real  prospe- 
**  rity  and  strength  of  the  empire.  That  which  had  been  the  system 
*•  counteracted  the  kindness  of  Providence,  and  suspended  the  industry 
*•  and  enterprise  of  man.  Ireland  was  put  under  such  restraint,  that 
•«  she  was  shut  out  from  every  species  of  commerce.  She  was  restrained 
**  from  sending  the  produce  of  her  own  soil  to  foreign  markets,  and  all 
**  correspondence  with  the  colonies  of  Britain  was  prohibited  to  her,  so 
*•  that  she  could  not  derive  their  commodities  but  through  the  medium 
**  of  Britain,"  &c. 
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property,  had  induced  those  who  acquired  money 
to  hoard  it  in  concealment,  instead  of  using  it 
for  the  improvement  of  their  property  ;  and  had  in 
great  measure  prevented  the  formation  of  a  middle 
class.  The  reckless  management  of  many  of  the 
large  estates,  and  the  impoverished  condition  of 
their  owners,  had  a  most  injurious  effect.  The 
agitated  state  of  the  country  previous  to  the  Union, 
the  short  but  bloody  contest  in  1798,  the  means 
taken  to  quell  the  insurrection,  in  arraying  one  por- 
tion of  the  people  against  the  other,  increased  the 
embittered  feelings  already  existing,  added  to  the 
difficulty,  and  delayed  the  period  of  improvement. 
By  the  enactment  of  1793,  the  lower  classes  of 
Eoman  Catholics  obtained  all  the  political  power 
which  their  position  in  life  enabled  them  to  exer- 
cise, while  the  rich  and  educated  were  refused  those 
posts  of  honor  or  emolument  to  which  they  might 
naturally  aspire.  The  fruits  of  this  injudicious 
policy  were  soon  apparent.  The  upper  classes  were 
dissatisfied.  They  petitioned  parliament  for  com- 
plete emancipation  from  all  the  disabilities  affect- 
ing them.  For  many  years  their  representations 
were  disregarded  ;  at  length  the  attitude  they 
assumed,  the  completeness  of  their  organization, 
their  numbers,  and  the  power  of  the  forty-shilling 
freeholders,  whom  a  stronger  motive  had  freed 
from  political  subserviency  to  their  landlords,  im- 
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peratively  enforced  their  claims  ;  and  in  1829,  the 
act  for  emancipation  received  the  royal  assent. 

The  successful  result  of  the  means  used  in  sup- 
port of  the  Roman  Catholic  claims,  taught  the 
people  to  rely  on  intimidation  for  the  attainment 
of  political  objects.  The  agitation  produced  in 
the  minds  of  men  by  the  various  political  asso- 
ciations, whether  for  the  advocacy  of  those  claims, 
or  for  a  repeal  of  the  Union,  has  had  a  serious  effect 
in  depressing  industry ;  by  holding  out  to  the  people 
undefined  prospects  of  important  advantages,  to  be 
obtained  from  political  changes,  which  have  tended 
to  withdraw  them  from  a  reliance  on  their  own 
exertions,  as  the  only  sure  means  of  improving 
their  condition. 

The  writer  is  well  aware  that  the  spirit  which 
dictated  the  penal  laws  no  longer  exists ;  that 
they  have  been  repealed  with  the  hearty  con- 
currence of  the  great  majority  of  the  people  of 
England ;  and  that  for  many  years  past  the  go- 
vernment and  the  British  people  have  evinced 
great  anxiety  for  the  complete  identification  of  the 
interests  of  Ireland  with  those  of  England  and 
Scotland.  The  subject  is  here  referred  to,  merely  to 
show  the  effect  of  these  laws  on  the  industry  of  the 
country.  The  laws  have  been  changed,  but  their 
depressing  influence  has  not  yet  ceased  to  exist. 

In  spite  of  all  depressing  circumstances,  Ireland 
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has  improved  during  the  past  sixty  years.  Statis- 
tical proof  could  be  readily  obtained.  The  city  of 
Dublin  may  have  lost  something  by  the  removal  of 
the  Irish  nobility  and  gentry,  consequent  on  the 
union  with  England  ;  but  even  Dublin  has  improv- 
ed ;  while  the  progress  of  many  of  the  small  coun- 
try towns  has  been  great  and  rapid.  The  wealth  of 
the  country  has  increased.  This  is  proved  by  the 
large  amount  of  the  public  funds  transferred  from 
England  to  Ireland.  The  comforts  of  the  upper 
and  middle  classes  have  increased.  The  internal 
trade  of  the  country  has  increased  greatly,  and 
many  small  towns  have  well-stocked  shops  and 
comfortable  shopkeepers,  where  a  few  years  since 
it  would  have  been  difficult  to  purchase  the  com- 
monest necessaries  of  life.  The  state  of  society  is 
better.  The  people  are  more  industrious  and  more 
provident.  But,  in  all  these  respects,  we  are 
still  much  behind  our  richer  neighbours,  whose 
wealth  and  civilization  date  from  a  period  so  much 
earlier. 

The  agricultural  class  is  certainly  much  inferior 
to  that  of  England  in  wealth,  management  of  their 
farms,  and  manner  of  living  ;  yet  in  many  districts 
the  farmers  are  in  much  better  circumstances  than 
they  were  ;  the  system  of  cultivation  is  improved, 
and  a  considerably  greater  value  of  stock  is  to 
be  found  on  the  farms.      The  lowest  class  of  all, 
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the  mere  labourer,  is  the  only  one  whose  advance- 
ment is  not  evident ;  there  is  even  cause  to  fear 
that  his  condition  is  worse  now  than  it  was  sixty 
years  ago.  Certainly  the  number  of  the  distressed 
has  greatly  increased.  The  report  of  the  commis- 
sioners on  the  occupation  of  land  in  Ireland, 
contains  the  following  remarks  on  this  subject : 

"Another  general  remark  which  our  tour 
"  through  the  country,  and  an  extensive  intercourse 
"  with  the  farming  classes  enable  us  to  make,  is, 
"  that  in  almost  every  part  of  Ireland  unequivocal 
"symptoms  of  improvement,  in  spite  of  many 
"  embarrassing  and  counteracting  circumstances, 
"  continually  present  themselves  to  the  view  ;  and 
"  that  there  exists  a  very  general  and  increasing 
"  spirit  and  desire  for  promotion  of  such  improve- 
"ment,  from  which  the  most  beneficial  results 
"  may  fairly  be  expected. 

"Indeed,  speaking  of  the  country  generally, 
"with  some  exceptions  which  are  unfortunately 
"  too  notorious,  we  believe  that  at  no  former  period 
"  did  so  active  a  spirit  of  improvement  prevail  ;  nor 
"  could  well-directed  measures  for  the  attainment 
"  of  that  object  have  been  proposed  mth  a  better 
"  prospect  of  success  than  at  the  present  moment. 

"  We  regret,  however,  to  be  obliged  to  add,  that 
"  in  most  parts  of  Ireland  there  seems  to  be  by  no 
"  means  a  corresponding  advance  in  the  condition 
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"  and  comforts  of  the  labouring  classes.  A  reference 
"  to  the  evidence  of  most  of  the  witnesses  will  show, 
"that  the  agricultural  labourer  of  Ireland  con- 
'*  tinues  to  suffer  the  greatest  privations  and  hard- 
"  ships  ;  that  he  continues  to  depend  upon  casual 
"  and  precarious  employment  for  subsistence  ; 
"  that  he  is  still  badly  housed,  badly  fed,  badly 
"clothed,  and  badly  paid  for  his  labour.  Our 
"  personal  experience  and  observation,  during  our 
"  inquiry,  have  afforded  us  a  melancholy  confir- 
"  mation  of  these  statements ;  and  we  cannot 
"  forbear  expressing  our  strong  sense  of  the  patient 
"endurance,  which  the  labouring  classes  have 
"  generally  exhibited,  under  sufferings  greater,  we 
"  believe,  than  the  people  of  any  other  country  in 
"  Europe  have  to  sustain."* 

No  one  will  deny  the  correctness  of  this  state- 
ment. It  is  not  overcharged  ;  it  might  well  have 
been  stated  in  stronger  language.  The  condition 
of  our  peasantry  is  the  opprobrium  of  the  empire. 
The  causes  of  their  degradation  and  the  means  of 
remedy  is  the  great  question,  on  the  solution  of 
which  depends  the  well-being  of  the  whole 
kingdom  ;  for  it  may  safely  be  asserted,  that  our 
peasantry  must  be  elevated  to  the  position  of  the 
English  labourer  in  civilization,  in  industry,  and  in 

*  Par.  Rep.  1845,  vol.  xix.  p.   12. 
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physical  comforts,  or  they  will  bring  down  the 
peasantry  of  England  to  their  own  level.  Steam- 
boats and  railroads  have  done  more  to  amalgamate 
the  two  countries,  than  political  enactments  could 
ever  have  effected.  This  facility  of  intercourse  blends 
together  the  various  elements  of  society  ;  transfers 
the  labour  of  Connaught  to  Liverpool  or  London 
in  a  few  hours,  and  at  a  small  cost ;  enables  even 
the  professional  beggar,  who  can  no  longer  obtain 
a  potato  from  the  poor  cottier  of  Mayo,  now 
reduced  to  destitution  greater  than  his  own,  to 
remove  his  business  to  a  richer  people,  exposing 
them  to  the  contagion  of  his  physical  disease  and 
his  moral  degradation.  Quarantine  regulations 
are  useless.  The  attempt  to  enforce  them  has 
only  served  to  aggravate  the  difS.culty.  The 
power  of  removal  or  sending  back  to  Ireland  will 
prove  equally  inefficient.  Those  sent  back  at  the 
parish  expense  will  have  no  perceptible  effect  on 
the  whole  number  ;  a  small  sum  will  enable  them 
to  return  again.*     Labour  will  move  to  that  coun- 


*  This  statement  may  be  illustrated  by  the  following  extract  from 
the  proceedings  of  the  Glasgow  Parochial  Board,  taken  from  a  local 
paper,  and  copied  into  Samiders'  News  Letter,  3rd  Sept.,  1847. 

*'  Return  of  Irish  Arrivals  by  the  Steamers.  —  Mr.  Willock,  the 
*'  interim  inspector,  made  the  following  return  of  the  number  of  deck 
*'  passengers  landed  in  Glasgow  from  Ireland  during  the  week  ending 
"  lOth  August,  1847  :— By  steamers,  5,134,  by  railway,  741;  total, 
"  6,875 — increase  over  the  previous  week,  3,509.     Of  that  number  170 
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try  where  a  better  demand  exists,  as  surely  as 
water  finds  its  level ;  and  no  means  exist  to  pre- 
vent our  peasantry  flocking  to  England,  and  form- 
ing an  Irish  quarter  in  all  the  English  towns 
and  cities,  as  they  have  already  done  in  Liverpool, 
Manchester,  and  London,  unless  they  be  enabled  to 
obtain  employment  at  home ;  unless  their  condition 
be  so  raised,  that  they  may  have  no  inducement  to 


*  •  were  quite  imable  to  work  from  old  age.  Erom  the  10th  to  the  17th 
"  August,  the  arrivals  were  by  steam  boat  6,085,  by  railway  1,410;  total 
'•  7,495 ;  increase  on  the  previous  week  1,620.  Of  that  number  134  were 

*  *  aged  people  unfit  for  labour.  The  total  number  landed  from  Ireland 
•♦  from  June  15th  to  August  17th,  1847,  has  been  26,335. 

**  Mr.  M'Clure  asked  if  Dr.  Thompson  could  state  what  proportion  of 
"  the  patients  in  the  new  fever  hospital  were  Irish  ? 

"Dr.  Thompson  said  that  out  of  1,150  patients,  750  were  Irish,  380 
•'  Scotch,  15  English,  and  5  foreigners. 

*'  Mr.  M'Clure  wished  to  know  if  any  answer  had  been  returned  by  the 
"  government  to  the  memorial  praying  them  to  put  a  stop  to  this  im- 
**  mense  immigration? 

**  Mr.  Rutherglen  said  the  memorial  had  not  yet  been  presented,  as 
**  they  were  awaiting  the  conclusion  of  an  investigation  of  the  conduct 
**  of  some  of  the  steam-boat  proprietors,  who  had  attempted  to  evade, 
'*  and  he  believed  had  evaded,  in  many  instances,  the  quarantine  laws. 

*'  The  chairman  expressed  his  disapprobation  very  strongly  of  the 
"  manner  in  which  the  steam-boat  proprietors  had  acted.  The  chairman 
*'  read  a  letter  which  had  been  transmitted  to  him  by  the  Lord  Provost, 
*•  from  the  authorities  of  Belfast,  complaining  that  Irish  paupers  were 
**  sent  to  Belfast  from  Glasgow  whose  settlement  was  in  the  counties  of 
**  Meath,  Tipperary,  or  Dublin,  and  who  ought  therefore  to  have 
**  been  sent  to  other  ports.  He  could  not  see  with  what  grace 
*'  such  a  complaint  came  from  a  town  from  whence,  for  every  100  paupers 
*•  sent  back,  1000  were  sent  to  Glasgow. 

*'  Mr.  Willock  said  the  paupers  were  always  sent  to  the  port  nearest 
*'  to  the  place  of  settlement." 
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leave  their  native  land  for  another.  This  is  an  Irish 
question,  but  it  is  also  an  Imperial  question,  a 
great  and  pressing  difficulty,  which  is  well  worthy 
of  the  closest  attention  on  the  part  of  the  people 
of  England.  Even  the  complete  political  separation 
of  the  two  countries  would  not  meet  the  difficulty. 
It  could  not  prevent  intercourse  between  countries 
in  such  close  proximity.  Nothing  can  meet  it,  un- 
less the  peasantry  of  Ireland  be  placed  in  a  posi- 
tion, in  which  they  can  raise  themselves  to  that 
degree  of  comfort,  which  will  induce  them  to  re- 
main at  home.* 


*  Extract  from  Lord  Stanley's  speech  on  the  Poor  Relief  (Ireland) 
BUI,  (Times,  11th  May,  1847) : 

•'  Do  not  dream  that  by  your  legislation,  legislate  as  you  will,  you  can 
"  prevent  that,  which  I  know  is  acting  strongly  on  the  public  mind  now, 
'*  and  which  is  kindling  a  flame  in  this  country  against  Ireland,  and  every- 
"  thing  Irish ;  do  not  hope  that  you  can  prevent  the  influx  of  a  large  body 
*•  of  labourers  from  among  the  poorest  classes  of  Ireland  into  this  country, 
*♦  (Hear.)  So  long  as  your  rate  of  wages  here  is  higher  than  the  rate  in 
*•  Ireland,  so  long  will  that  influx  take  place.  (Hear.)  The  more  you 
**  keep  down  the  rate  of  wages  in  Ireland,  the  more  you  will  add  to  this 
**  evil ;  the  more  you  encourage  pauperism,  and  the  more  you  discourage 
*'  the  occupiers  of  land  from  giving  employment  to  the  labourers,  for  the 
"  purpose  of  keeping  them  off  the  poor  rate ;  the  more  you  reduce,  in 
**  short,  the  amount  of  labour  in  Ireland,  the  more  you  will  have  of  that 
"  influx  of  pauperism  which  is  threatening  to  overwhelm  this  country." 


CHAPTER  III. 

Small  number  of  proprietors  of  land  in  fee — Tenants  in  possession  very 
numerous — Large  grants  of  land  in  Munster — Long  leases — Many 
subordinate  interests — Smaller  grants  in  Ulster — Cromwell's  grants — 
Property  accumulates— Estates  rarely  sold  in  parts — Mortgages,  &c. 
— Unsuitable  agents— Land  but  little  improved — Settlement  of  Ulster 
— Tenant-right  compared  with  copyhold  tenure  in  England — Cannot 
be  safely  interfered  with  where  established — Agrarian  outrages — Their 
objects — Insecurity  of  possession — Its  depressing  effect  upon  industry 
— Subdivision  of  land — Consolidation — Consequent  sufferings  of 
ejected  tenantry — Difficulty  of  obtaining  another  farm — Wretched 
condition  of  labourers  living  by  con-acre— Difficulties  attending  this 
state  of  things. 

From  the  Eeport  of  the  Commissioners  for  the 
Census  in  1841,  we  find  the  whole  number  of  farms 
in  Ireland,  exceeding  one  acre  in  extent,  to  be 
691,202,  of  which  nearly  one-half,  or  310,436,  are 
under  ^ve  acres.  If  we  add  the  number  of  hold- 
ings under  one  acre,  (which  the  census  does  not 
state)  it  will  make  the  holdings  under  five  acres 
much  more  than  half  The  proprietors  in  fee 
are  probably  fewer  than  in  an  equal  area  in  any 
part  of  Western  Europe, — Spain  only  excepted ; 
whilst  the  tenants  in  possession  of  land  are  more 
numerous.* 

*  The  number  of  proprietors  in  fee  has  been  estimated  at  about  8000. 
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These  remarks  apply  more  strongly  to  Con- 
naught  than  to  any  other  of  the  provinces.  The 
estates  in  Connaught  are  peculiarly  large.  Several 
proprietors  have  more  than  100,000  acres.  The 
proportion  of  small  farms  is  greater  there  than  in 
the  rest  of  Ireland,  being  100,254  from  one  to  five 
acres,  while  the  whole  number  of  farms  is  only 
155,842.* 

By  far  the  greater  part  of  Ireland  has  been  con- 
fiscated since  the  reign  of  Henry  YIII.  The 
grantees  of  confiscated  lands  in  Munster  received 
from  Elizabeth  large  tracts  of  4,000  to  20,000 
acres  of  good  land,  besides  mountain  and  bog. 
The  result  has  in  many  cases  been,  that  the  owners 
preferred  living  in  England,  and  let  their  lands 
on  long  leases,  or  for  a  perpetuity,  to  others,  who 
in  their  turn  let  the  lands  in  smaller  por- 
tions, at  a  profit  rent  ;  thus  becoming  inferior 
landlords,  or  middlemen.  It  frequently  happens 
that  two,  three,  or  four  of  these  intervene  between 
the  head  landlord  and  the  actual  possessor  of  the 
soil,  each  of  them  holding  by  a  long  lease,  and 
deriving  a  profit  rent.  This  multiplication  of  subor- 
dinate interests  is  a  great  bar  to  improvement,  f 


•  See  Appendix  D. 
f  The  following  is  the  substance  of  a   statement  made  by  an  ap- 
plicant to  the  Relief  Committee  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  respect- 
ing a  townland  in  the  county  of  Roscommon,  for  which    he  asked 
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When  James  I.  undertook  the  plantation  of  Ulster, 
the  evils  of  Elizabeth's  large  grants  had  become 
evident.  His  grants  were  therefore  generally 
limited  to  1,000  or  2,000  acres  of  good  land,  with 
a  fair  proportion  of  mountain  and  bog,  and  some 
provision  was  made  to  secure  the  residence  of  the^ 
grantee.  The  grants  made  by  Cromwell  were 
still  smaller,  being  in  many  cases  about  100  acres  ; 
and  the  grantees  being  generally  resident,  consti- 
tuted a  small  proprietary,  whose  influence  has 
been  most  beneficial  in  the  districts  where  they 
settled. 

Property  naturally  accumulates.  The  personal 
estate  being  generally  divided  on  the  death  of  the 
owner,  counteracts  this  tendency  ;  but  when  a 
landed  proprietor  buys  up  a  small  neighbouring 


assistance:  "It  contains  about  six  hundred  acres;  is  owned  in 
"  fee  by  an  English  nobleman,  but  leased  in  perpetuity  to  a  gen- 
"  tleman  living  in  another  part  of  Ireland,  for  the  sum  of  £30. 
'*  He  has  again  leased  it  in  perpetuity  at  a  profit  rent  of  £200  per 
**  annum.  The  third  landlord  has  divided  it,  the  applicant  holding  from 
"  him  nearly  one  third,  for  which  he  pays  a  rent  of  £150  per  annum." 
The  applicant,  retaining  a  portion  in  his  own  hands,  appears  to  have 
subdivided  the  remainder  of  his  holding  among  sixteen  families,  who 
are  the  actual  tenants  in  possession,  and  cultivate  the  soil.  He  states  that 
the  two  first  mentioned  landlords  "  care  nothing  about  the  tenants  ;"  con- 
sidering no  doubt  that  they  have  no  interest  in  the  good  or  bad  manage- 
ment of  the  property,  as  they  have  ample  security  for  their  rent,  and 
can  never  hope  for  any  increase ;  and  that  the  whole  care  and  expense 
devolve  on  liimself. 

This  is  not  an  uncommon  case.     The  same  condition  of  things,  vari- 
ously modified,  is  to  be  met  with  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 
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estate,  he  frequently  entails  it,  and  both  descend 
to  his  heir  as  one  property.  Even  when  estates 
are  brought  into  the  market  for  sale,  they  are 
rarely  sold  in  parts.  Thus  the  number  of  landed 
proprietors  constantly  lessens. 

The  commissioners  for  enquiry  into  the  occu- 
pation of  land  in  Ireland  allude  to  the  landed 
proprietary  thus  :  — "  The  number  of  proprie- 
"  tors  of  land  in  Ireland  is  small,  when  com- 
"  pared  with  its  extent,  and  the  amount  of  its 
"  agricultural  population.  This  circumstance,  while 
"  probably  it  is  one  of  the  causes,  which  have  led 
"  to  the  want  of  that  personal  attention  to  the 
"  condition  of  the  tenantry,  which  is  at  once  the 
"  duty  and  interest  of  landlords,  renders  also  the 
"  impediments  in  the  way  of  improvement,  arising 
"  from  the  nature  of  the  proprietor's  tenure,  a  mat- 
"  ter  of  more  urgent  public  importance  in  Ireland 
"  than  elsewhere. 

"  It  frequently  happens  that  large  estates  in  that 
"  country  are  held  in  strict  limitation  ;  and  the 
"  pecuniary  circumstances  of  the  landed  proprie- 
"  tors  generally,  arising  in  some  cases  out  of 
"  family  charges,  and  resulting  in  others  from 
"  improvidence  or  carelessness,  possibly  of  former 
"  proprietors,  disable  many,  even  of  the  best  dis- 
"  posed  landlords,  from  improving  their  property, 
*'  or  encouraging  improvement  among  their  tenan- 
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"  try,  in  the  manner  which  would  conduce  at  once 
"  to  their  own  interest  and  the  public  advantage. 
"  Many  of  the  evils  incident  to  the  occupation  of 
"  land  in  Ireland  may  be  attributed  to  this  cause."* 

In  this  portion  of  their  report,  the  commissioners 
have  mentioned  two  of  the  grand  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  improvement  :  that  the  proprietors 
are  bound  up  by  strict  settlement,  and  that  they 
are  embarrassed  by  mortgages  and  family  charges. 
Another  and  a  very  important  one  has  been  already 
alluded  to,  namely,  the  leases  and  sub-leases  in  per- 
petuity, or  for  a  very  long  period,  which  absentee 
owners  of  land  deemed  it  their  interest  to  grant, 
for  the  purpose  of  devolving  the  cares  and  duties  of 
landlord  on  some  one  who  might  be  better  able  to 
perform  them,  and  thus  securing  to  themselves  a 
more  certain  though  it  may  be  a  smaller  rental. 

Public  opinion  attributes  a  great  part  of  the 
evils  of  Ireland  to  these  middlemen,  probably  with- 
out sufficient  consideration.  No  doubt  many  of 
them  are  hard  and  griping  landlords  ;  but  there 
are  others,  whose  property  is  extremely  well  ma- 
naged, and  it  should  be  recollected  that  in  many 
districts  they  form  almost  the  only  resident  gentry, 
and  almost  the  only  semblance  of  a  middle  class. 


*  Report  of  Commissioners  for  Enquiry  into  the  Occupation  of  Land 
in  Ireland — Par.  Rep.  1845,  vol.  xix.  page  12. 
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A  far  greater  amount  of  injury  is  sustained  under 
circumstances  which  are  by  no  means  uncommon, 
when  the  chief  qualification  of  an  agent  is  either 
the  power  to  advance  money  to  his  employer,  or 
the  firmness  to  enforce  payment  of  rent  from  a 
pauperised  or  unwilling  tenantry.  When  an  agent 
of  this  description  is  nonresident,  the  absentee 
landlord  is  deprived  of  the  means  of  knowing  the 
character  of  his  tenants,  whilst  the  tenants  have 
not  the  advantage  of  that  social  supervision,  and 
advice  in  agricultural  matters,  which  might  be 
some  compensation  for  the  absence  of  a  conscien- 
tious landlord  ;  and  are  too  often  left  to  the  extor- 
tion and  tyranny  of  under-agents,  bailiffs,  &c. 
Many  of  our  most  intelligent  proprietors  have  seen 
this  evil,  and  have  endeavoured  to  correct  it  by 
the  appointment  of  agents  who  have  a  proper  sense 
of  the  important  duties  required  in  the  manage- 
ment of  an  estate. 

The  management  by  a  receiver  under  the  Court 
of  Chancery,  has  been  even  worse  than  that  to 
which  allusion  has  just  been  made;  but  some  im- 
provement appears  to  have  recently  taken  place 
in  this  respect.* 

Thus  bound  up  by  settlements,  mortgaged, 
encumbered    with    heavy    annuities    and    family 

*  See  Appendix  Y. 
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charges,  burdened  with  leases  in  perpetuity,  and 
frequently  held  by  a  questionable  title,  many 
estates  managed  by  unsuitable  agents,  or  receivers 
under  the  courts,  is  it  extraordinary  that  the  land 
of  Ireland  has  remained  almost  unimproved  ?  The 
owners  in  fee,  in  many  cases,  have  no  interest  in  its 
improvement.  It  would  not  increase  their  rental. 
They  merely  derive  from  the  land  an  annuity,  as 
if  they  were  mortgagees.  Or  if  the  estate  be  en- 
tailed, the  life  possessor  has  little  anxiety  to  im- 
prove it,  at  the  expense  of  his  younger  children, 
for  the  benefit  of  his  heir.  Uncertainty  of  title  is 
yet  more  discouraging,  for  who  will  spend  money 
in  improving  a  property  of  which  the  ownership  is 
in  doubt  ? 

One  of  the  "  articles"  issued  by  James  I.  for 
the  plantation  of  Ulster,  was  as  follows :  "  The 
"  said  undertakers  shall  not  demise  any  part  of 
"  their  lands  at  will  only,  but  shall  make  certain 
"  estates  for  years,  for  life,  in  tail,  or  in  fee  simple." 
Another  article  bound  "  every  undertaker,  within 
"  two  years  after  the  date  of  his  letters  patent,  to 
"  plant  or  place  a  competent  number  of  English 
"  or  Scottish  tenants  upon  his  portion."  The 
undertakers  were  also  bound  to  build  a  castle  or 
other  fortified  residence,  and  other  houses  for  their 
tenants,  and  to  reside  on  their  estate  in  person  or 
by  authorised  deputy,  for  the  first  five  years  at 
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least.  Such  were  some  of  the  wise  provisions  of 
that  plantation  or  colonizing  with  Scotch  or  English, 
which,  whatever  may  have  been  its  humanity  or 
justice  towards  the  original  owners,  has  certainly 
resulted  in  producing  in  Ulster  an  industrious  and 
enterprising  population,  which  will  bear  a  fair  com- 
parison with  the  best  parts  of  England.  There 
is  a  spirit  of  industry  and  independence  among  the 
peasantry,  and  an  energy  in  the  manufacturing  and 
commercial  classes,  superior  to  any  other  part  of 
Ireland.  The  farmers,  small  and  large,  are  more 
thrifty  and  more  desirous  to  improve  their  farms, 
than  elsewhere.  Education  is  more  mdely  diffused, 
and  the  amount  of  social  comfort,  is  greater  than 
in  most  other  parts  of  Ireland.  The  provision 
against  absenteeism  may  not  fully  have  attained 
the  intended  object,  but  it  has  certainly  secured  a 
considerable  number  of  resident  proprietors. 

There  is  one  most  striking  peculiarity,  which 
prevails  in  many  of  the  counties  of  Ulster — the 
custom  of  tenant-right, — ^respecting  which  the  fol- 
lowing extract  is  quoted  from  the  report  of  the 
commissioners  for  inquiry  into  the  occupation  of 
land  : — 

"  Under  the  influence  of  this  custom,  the  tenant 
"  claims,  and  generally  exercises,  a  right  to  dispose 
"  of  his  holding  for  a  valuable  consideration,  al- 
"  though  he  may  himself  be  a  tenant-at-will,  and 
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"  although  he  may  have  expended  nothing  in  per- 
"  manent  improvements.  We  found  that  in  various 
"  parts  of  that  province,  sums  equal  to  ten,  twelve, 
"  or  fifteen  years'  purchase  upon  the  rent,  are 
"  commonly  given  for  the  tenant-right ;  and  this 
"  not  only  when  the  rent  is  considered  low,  but 
"  when  it  is  fully  equal  to  the  value. 

"  Anomalous  as  this  custom  is,  if  considered  with 
"  reference  to  all  ordinary  notions  of  property,  it 
"  must  be  admitted,  that  the  district  in  which  it 
"  prevails  has  thriven  and  improved,  in  comparison 
"  with  other  parts  of  the  country."* 

This  custom  has  probably  resulted  from  that 
article  of  the  terms  of  settlement,  by  which  the 
undertakers  were  restrained  from  demising  their 
lands  to  tenants-at-will,  joined  to  the  independent 
character  of  a  tenantry,  who  knew  and  were 
determined  to  maintain  their  rights.  The  first 
tenants,  it  is  natural  to  suppose,  were  promised 
leases  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  planta- 
tion. They  must  have  incurred  the  whole  or  great 
part  of  the  expense  of  the  buildings  and  other 
necessary  improvements,  and  they  naturally  claimed 
the  right  to  hold  undisturbed  possession  so  long  as 
they  paid  their  rent  duly  ;  and  to  bequeath  it  to 
their  heirs,   or  dispose   of  it  by   sale   to   others. 

*  Par.  Rep.  1845,  vol.  xix.  page  14. 
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The  landlord  appears  to  have  prudently  consented 
to  this  claim,  requiring  all  arrears  of  rent  to  be 
paid,  and  that  the  new  tenant  should  be  approved  of 
by  him.  This  custom  appears  somewhat  analogous 
to  the  copyhold  tenure  in  England,  of  which  Black- 
stone  says,  that  it  "  was  in  its  original  and  foun- 
"  dation  nothing  better  than  a  mere  estate  at  will." 
"  Yet  that  will  is  qualified,  restrained,  and  limited, 
"  to  be  exerted  according  to  the  custom  of  the 
"  manor.  This  custom  being  suffered  to  grow  up  by 
"  the  lord,  is  looked  upon  as  the  evidence  and  inter- 
"  preter  of  his  will  :  his  will  is  no  longer  arbitrary 
"  and  precarious,  but  fixed  and  ascertained  by  the 
"  custom  to  be  the  same,  and  no  other,  that  has 
"  time  out  of  mind  been  exercised  and  declared  by 
"  his  ancestors."  "  A  copyhold  tenant  is  therefore 
"  now  full  as  properly  a  tenant  by  the  custom,  as 
"  a  tenant-at-will,  the  custom  having  arisen  from  a 
"  series  of  uniform  wills." 

Whether  a  court  of  law  would  adjudge  to  the 
tenant  where  this  custom  of  tenant-right  prevails, 
the  same  legal  estate  enjoyed  by  a  copyholder 
in  England,  is  questionable.  Probably  the  case 
may  never  be  disputed  at  law.  Large  sums  of 
money  have  been  invested  in  permanent  buildings 
and  other  valuable  improvements,  without  any 
other  security.  The  landlords,  if  from  no  higher 
principle,  are  compelled  to  recognize  it  by  the  fear 
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of  outrage.  It  can  scarcely  be  touched  with  impu- 
nity. Any  serious  attempt,  where  the  custom  has 
generally  prevailed,  would  create  a  Tipperary  in 
Down  or  Armagh  ;  and  to  quote  the  words  of  John 
Hancock,  agent  to  Lord  Lurgan,  as  given  in  evi- 
dence before  the  commissioners,  "  if  systematic 
"  efforts  were  made  amongst  the  proprietors  of 
"  Ulster  to  invade  tenant-right,  I  do  not  believe 
"  there  is  force  at  the  disposal  of  the  Horseguards 
"  sufficient  to  keep  the  peace  of  the  province."  It 
may  safely  be  asserted  that  a  successful  attempt, 
which  should  deprive  the  tenantry  of  their  present 
security  of  possession,  would  quickly  check  im- 
provement, and  reduce  the  people  of  Ulster  to  a 
level  with  the  rest  of  Ireland,  as  regards  industry 
and  respect  for  the  laws. 

The  custom  of  tenant-right  naturally  connects 
itself  with  agrarian  outrages,*  a  portion  of  which 


*  Extract  from  Reports  of  Commissioners  of  Inquiry  into  Occupation 
of  Land  in  Ireland  (Reports,  1845,  vol.  xix.  p.  42)  : — 

•'  In  Tipperary  for  a  long  time  past,  and  in  some  other  counties  more 
* '  recently,  there  has  prevailed  a  system  of  lawless  violence,  which  has 
"  led  in  numerous  instances  to  the  perpetration  of  cold-blooded  murders, 

*'  These  are  generally  acts  of  revenge  for  some  supposed  injury  inflict- 
**  ed  upon  the  party  who  commits  or  instigates  the  commission  of  the 
*'  outrage. 

"  But  the  notions  entertained  of  injury  in  such  cases,  are  regulated 
"  by  a  standard  fixed  by  the  will  of  the  most  lawless  and  unprincipled 
*'  members  of  the  commimity. 

"  If  a  tenant  is  removed,  even  after  repeated  warnings,  from  land 
*•  which  he  has  neglected  or  misused,  he  is  looked  upon,  in  the  districts 
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are  in  fact  the  endeavour  of  the  small  farmers, 
by  illegal  combination,  to  extend  the  tenant-right 
throughout  Ireland.  The  perpetrators  of  these  out- 
rages are  generally  the  sons  of  small  farmers  or  the 
farm  servants.  They  have  not  succeeded  in  in- 
ducing the  landlords  in  the  three  southern  pro- 
vinces to  recognize  the  right ;  but  they  have  been 
able,  in  many  districts,  to  compel  a  payment  on  the 
part  of  the  incoming  tenant,  under  the  name  of 
purchasing  the  good-will.  The  amount  paid  is  by 
no  means  so  large  as  in  those  parts  of  Ulster  where 
it  is  sanctioned  by  long  usage.  It  may  rather  be 
considered  as  a  payment  for  the  sake  of  quiet  pos- 
session, the  amount  of  which  depends  very  much 
on  the  turbulence  of  the  district,  and  the  despera- 
tion of  the  former  tenant.  Outrages  of  this  cha- 
racter appear  to  be  nearly  one-sixth  of  the  whole 
number    specially    reported  to   the    constabulary 


•  •  to  which  we  are  now  referring,  as  an  injured  man,  and  the  decree  too  often 
* '  goes  out  for  vengeance  upon  the  landlord  or  the  agent,  and  upon  the 
•*  man  who  succeeds  to  the  farm ;  and  at  times,  a  large  numerical  pro- 
**  portion  of  the  neighbourhood  look  with  indifference  upon  the  most 
*'  atrocious  acts  of  violence,  and  by  screening  the  criminal,  abet  and 
•*  encourage  the  crime.  Murders  are  perpetrated  at  noon-day  on  a  pub- 
"  lie  highway,  and  whilst  the  assassin  coolly  retires,  the  people  look  on, 
**  and  evince  no  horror  at  the  bloody  deed. 

'*  The  whole  nature  of  Christian  men  appears,  in  such  cases,  to  be 
"  changed,  and  the  one  absorbing  feeling  as  to  the  possession  of  land, 
"  stifles  all  others,  and  extinguishes  the  plainest  principles  of  huma- 
"  nity." 
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office  in  the  year  1844,  but  to  constitute  nearly 
one-third  in  the  counties  of  Tipperary,  Leitrim, 
Roscommon,  and  the  King's  County. 

These  outrages  occasionally,  though  rarely,  arise 
from  sectarian  prejudice ;  or  they  are  perpetrated 
with  a  view  of  regulating  wages  or  rents,  or  of  com- 
pelling the  letting  of  land  by  con-acre,  or  of  regulat- 
ing its  price  ;  but  in  almost  all  cases  they  are  more 
or  less  connected  with  an  anxiety  to  retain  posses- 
sion  of   land,   which,   in   places  where  it  is  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  obtain  employment  during  a 
large  part  of  the  year,  offers  the  only  certain  means 
of  subsistence.     To  lose  the  possession  of  land,  to     , 
be  refused  ground  on  con-acre,  is  to  be  deprived  of    I 
all  means  of  support.*     It  is  often  a  question  of  life 
and  death  to  the  unfortunate  peasant.     The  perpe- 
trators of  these  outrages  are  screened  from  justice, 
by  the  active  sjrmpathy  of  the  labouring  classes 
and  small  farmers,  who  consider  them  as  support- 
iiig  the  cause  of  the  poor  against  the  rich.      Mur- 
ders are  committed  in  the  open  day,  before  hun- 
dreds of  spectators,  and  no  offer  of  reward  can 
procure  information.     If  the  party  be  arrested,  it 
is  difficult  to  obtain  a  conviction.    Witnesses  refuse 
to  give  evidence.    Juries  are  often  unable  to  agree, 
even  where  the  evidence  appears  conclusive  of  the 

J 
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*  See  Appendix  A  A. 
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guilt  of  the  accused.     The  perpetrators  of  a  large 
proportion  of  agrarian  outrages  escape  detection. 

It  is  evident  that  the  insecurity  of  possession, 
for  which  a  remedy  is  sought  in  these  outrages, 
has  a  most  depressing  effect  upon  the  industry  of 
the  agricultural  population.  "  The  greater  por- 
tion of  the  occupiers  of  land  in  Ireland  hold  as 
tenants  from  year  to  year."*  If,  as  is  the  practice 
in  England,  the  farms  were  let,  with  suitable  houses 
and  farm  buildings,  with  good  gates  and  fences, 
and  that  the  tenant  had  merely  to  keep  the  place 
in  order,  he  might  perhaps  dispense  with  all  secu- 
rity, except  for  the  gathering  in  of  his  crop.  But 
having  to  erect  all  buildings,  to  make  fences  and 
gateSjf  to  do  every  thing  in  short  which  may  be 
necessary  to  render  the  ground  available  as  a  farm, 
and  still  liable  to  be  turned  out  at  six  months' 
notice,  without  any  compensation  for  his  improve- 
ments, it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  he  will  expend 
much  of  his  labour  or  capital,  where  it  is  uncertain 
how  long  he  may  be  permitted  to  enjoy  the  fruits 
of  his  exertions.  The  Irish  tenant  acts  in  these 
circumstances  just  as  an  Englishman  would  do  if 
in  his  place  ;  he  spends  on  his  farm  as  little  both 
of  capital  and  labour  as  he  can.    The  buildings  are 


•  Digest  of  Evidence  before  Commissioners  of  Inquiry  into  Occupa- 
tion of  Land.     Part  I.  page  234. 
t    See  Appendix  W. 
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temporary,  a  mud  cabin  thatched,  perhaps  a  cow- 
house of  the  same  materials.  They  cost  him  but 
little,  and  will  not  be  of  much  value  to  his  succes- 
sor. The  fences  are  inexpensive  ;  the  gates  are 
make-shifts;  perhaps  the  cart,  or  a  turf-creel  turned 
upside  down,  is  run  into  a  gap  in  the  ditch.  He 
never  thinks  of  draining.  The  long  winters  are 
passed  in  idleness.  If  successful,  he  conceals  his 
success.  He  pretends  poverty,  lest  his  landlord 
should  be  tempted  to  raise  the  rent.  His  capital  is 
not  expended  on  the  improvement  of  the  farm,  but 
he  tries  to  lay  by  something,  perhaps  hidden  in  a 
hole  in  the  thatch,  to  enable  him,  if  dispossessed,  to 
get  another.  It  is  true  that  there  are  many  pro- 
prietors of  land,  who  would  not  take  advantage  of 
such  improvements  on  the  part  of  a  tenant,  in 
order  to  raise  his  rent ;  but  a  very  few  instances  to 
the  contrary  are  sufficient  to  shake  confidence  and 
paralyse  exertion. 

It  has  been  already  stated  that  more  than  half 
the  farms  in  Ireland  are  under  five  acres.  Various 
causes  have  combined  to  produce  this.  The  desire 
to  create  voters,  in  order  to  increase  the  parliamen- 
tary interest  of  the  landlord,  had  considerable  effect, 
so  long  as  a  lease  for  lives,  giving  the  lessee  an 
interest  of  forty  shillings  per  annum,  conferred  the 
franchise.  Higher  rents  could  also  be  obtained  for 
these  small  farms,  than  large  farmers  were  willing 
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to  pay ;  and  therefore  many  tenants  with  long  leases 
sublet  their  holdings  in  small  portions,  thus  obtain- 
ing a  considerable  profit  rent.  Another,  and  per- 
haps the  principal  cause  was  this,  that  the  posses- 
sion of  land  having  heretofore  offered  the  only  cer- 
tain means  of  subsistence,  the  father  looked  upon 
his  farm  as  a  provision  for  his  family,  and  subdi- 
vided it  among  his  sons  at  his  death;  thus  often 
dividing  it  into  portions  so  small,  that  the  whole 
produce  would  have  been  insufficient  for  the  sup- 
port of  a  family,  even  if  there  were  no  rent  to  be 


•  "  The  parent  possessed  of  a  farm,  looks  upon  it  as  a  means  of  provi- 
**  ding  for  his  family  after  his  decease,  and  consequently  rarely  induces 
-**  them  to  adopt  any  other  than  agricultural  pursuits,  or  makes  any  other 
•*  provision  for  them  than  the  miserable  segment  of  a  farm  -which  he  can 
*'  carve  for  each  out  of  his  holding,  itself  perhaps  below  the  smallest  size 
*•  which  can  give  profitable  occupation  to  a  family.  Each  son,  as  he  is 
•♦  married,  is  installed  on  his  portion  of  the  ground,  and  in  some  cases, 
**  even  the  sons-in-law  receive  as  the  dowries  of  their  brides  some  share  of 
**  the  farm.  In  vain  does  the  landlord  or  agent  threaten  the  tenant ;  in 
*•  vain  is  the  erection  of  new  houses  prohibited,  or  the  supply  of  turf 
*•  limited.  The  tenant  relies  on  the  sympathy  of  his  class  to  prevent 
**  ejectment,  and  on  his  own  ingenuity  to  defeat  the  other  impediments 
••  to  his  favorite  mode  of  providing  for  his  family. 

**  The  peculiar  system  adopted  in  most  parts  of  Ireland  in  subdividing 
*'  land,  adds  much  to  the  evils  necessarily  accompanying  the  existence  of 
**  holdings  so  minute  as  those  which  the  practice  of  subdivision  tends  to 
*'  create. 

•*  Instead  of  each  sub-tenant,  or  assignee  of  a  portion  of  the  farm,  re- 
*•  ceiving  his  holding  in  one  compact  lot,  he  obtains  apart  of  each  particu- 
•'  lar  quality  of  land,  so  tliat  his  tenement  consists  of  a  nimiber  of  scattered 
"  patches,  each  too  small  to  be  separately  fenced,  and  exposed  to  the  con- 
* '  fitant  depredations  of  his  neighbour's  cattle,  thus  affording  a  fruitful 
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The  only  remedy  for  this  great  and  increasing 
evil  was  "  consolidation  ;"  to  re-unite  several  of 
these  minute  holdings  into  one  of  reasonable  size. 
To  effect  this,  it  was  necessary  to  eject  many  of 
the  holders  of  those  subdivided  farms  :  or,  in  other 
words,  to  "  clear  the  estate."*  This  has  been 
a  work  of  great  difficulty,  and  a  fertile  source  of 
outrage.  The  tenants  have  availed  themselves  of 
every  means  to  retain  possession,  and  have  frequent- 
ly succeeded  by  illegal  combination  and  threats  of 
violence.  Sometimes  ejectments  have  been  effected 
on  a  large  scale.  The  inhabitants  of  whole  villages 
have  been  turned  adrift  at  once,  without  a  home  to 
go  to,  without  the  prospect  of  employment,  or  any 
certain  means  of  subsistence.  Some  few  landlords, 
feeling  bound  to  help  those  whom  they  have  dis- 
possessed, have  procured  for  them  other  means  of 

* '  source  of  quarrels,  and  utterly  preventing  the  possibility  of  the  intro- 
•'  duction  of  any  improved  system  of  husbandry. 

*•  Lord  George  Hill  records,  among  other  facts  relating  to  land  held  in 
*  *  this  way,  or  according  to  the  provincial  term,  '  held  in  rundale,'  that 
"  one  person  held  his  farm  in  forty-two  different  patches,  and  at  last  gave 
**  it  up  in  despair  of  finding  it :  and  that  a  field  of  half  an  acre  was  held 
*'  by  twenty-two  different  persons. 

•'  It  frequently  happens  that  when  land  has  been  sublet  or  subdivided, 
•'  but  one  tenant  is  recognised  by  the  landlord,  although  there  are  several 
♦'  actual  occupiers.  In  this  case,  each  portion  of  land  being  responsible 
*'  for  the  rent  of  all,  the  industrious  tenant  may  be  forced  to  pay  the 
*•  arrears  really  due  by  his  idle  partners."— Digest  of  Evidence  on  Occu- 
pation of  Land,  Part  I.  page  419. 

*  See  Appendix  X.  for  the  remarks  of  the  Commissioners  on  Occu- 
pation of  Land  respecting  consolidation. 
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support,  or  have  assisted  them  to  emigrate  to 
America.  Others,  thinking  it  better  to  pay  for 
quiet  possession  than  to  incur  the  risk  of  outrage, 
have  induced  them  to  quit  by  the  payment  of 
a  small  sum  of  money.  But  unless  some  further 
care  be  given,  to  place  them  in  a  way  of  obtaining 
employment  for  their  support,  the  money  is  soon 
expended,  and  the  unfortunate  people  become  per- 
fectly destitute.* 
Even  in  cases  where  the  tenant,  being  dispos- 


•  The  following  is  from  the  report  of  a  charitable  relief  committee, 
after  investigating  the  circumstances  of  some  of  these  ejected  paupers  : 

"  The  committee  further  learned  that  some  landed  proprietors  in  the 
' '  neighbourhood,  finding  that  the  small  cottiers  and  squatters  on  their 
*'  properties  were  incapable  of  cultivating  their  land,  and  being  also  de- 
*'  sirous  of  relieving  their  estates  from  the  burden  of  a  pauper  popula- 
**  tion,  offered  them  money  if  they  would  give  up  quiet  and  peaceable 
"  possession  of  their  holdings,  and  pull  their  houses  down.  These  offers 
"were  generally  accepted;  the  dwellings  were  destroyed,  and  the 
"wretched  houseless  outcasts  sought  refuge  in  the  town;  and  when 
"their  money  was  expended,  being  unable  to  procure  admission  into 
"  the  union  workhouse,  owing  to  its  crowded  state,  they  were  compelled 
•*  to  wander  about  the  streets,  or  lie  in  open  sheds,  without  any  means  of 
' '  support.  There  is  too  much  reason  to  believe  that  although  some 
"  landlords  gave  money,  and  perhaps  to  the  full  value,  to  their  poor 
"  tenants,  to  level  their  houses,  yet  that  several  others  were  by  no 
"  means  so  scrupulous;  some  of  the  poor  squatters  being  very  harshly 
"  treated ;  advantage  being  taken  of  their  absence  while  at  work  on  the 
' '  roads  to  prostrate  their  dwellings,  without  either  notice  or  compensa- 
"  tion,  and  thus,  on  returning  from  their  day's  work,  they  found  them- 
"  selves  deprived  of  a  place  of  shelter.  The  numerous  demolished 
"  houses  which  met  the  eye  in  the  neighbourhood,  but  too  plainly  indicate 
"  that  measures  of  a  sweeping  character  were  resorted  to.  Unless 
"  something  in  the  nature  of  a  law  of  settlement  be  speedily  adopted, 
"  this  wholesale  eviction  of  tenantry  will  be  certain  to  increase." 
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sessed  of  his  farm,  receives  the  full  value  in  money, 
he  often  finds  it  impossible  to  obtain  another,  and 
after  some  ineffectual  attempts,  his  capital  is  ex- 
pended, and  he  sinks  into  hopeless  poverty.  A 
case  which  has  come  under  the  writer's  personal 
observation  will  illustrate  this. 

The  party  alluded  to  held  a  farm  of  twenty 
acres  in  the  county  of  Wicklow,  under  a  lease  for 
twenty-one  years  and  one  life,  which  expired  seven- 
teen years  since.  For  two  years  he  hoped  to  obtain 
a  renewal,  and  repeatedly  tendered  his  rent,  which 
was  always  refused  ;  but,  at  the  expiration  of  this 
period,  he  was  served  with  an  ejectment,  and 
forced,  very  unwillingly,  to  quit,  and  the  farm  was 
added  to  the  holding  of  another  tenant.  The  agent 
arranged  that  the  new  tenant  should  give  the  late 
occupier  £50  for  quiet  possession,  to  which  the  land- 
lord added  £50  more,  and  forgave  him  the  two 
years'  rent.  The  landlord  even  offered  to  pay  the 
passage  of  himself  and  his  family  to  America,  but 
he  preferred  remaining,  still  hoping  to  obtain  ano- 
ther farm,  and  being  then  possessed  of  a  capital  of 
£300.  Three  years  were  spent  in  ineffectual 
efforts  to  obtain  a  farm  ;  meanwhile  he  lived  on 
his  capital,  until  it  gradually  dwindled  away,  and 
left  him,  as  he  now  is,  a  common  day  labourer. 
He  is  a  sober,  industrious,  intelligent  old  man, 
and  has  brought  up  his  children  respectably. 
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The  houses  in  which  these  poor  people  have 
lived  are  generally  destroyed,  to  prevent  others 
taking  possession  of  them.  The  unhappy  outcasts 
themselves,  taking  refuge  in  the  nearest  town,  hide 
their  distress  in  some  cellar  or  low-priced  room ;  or 
they  build  a  turf  cabin  on  the  outskirts  of  a  bog, 
and  look  for  casual  employment,  and  take  "  a  bit  of 
ground  in  con-acre"  to  plant  with  potatoes  ;  or  they 
squat  on  some  mountain  common,  or  on  some  rocky 
place  near  the  sea,  tempted  by  the  facility  of  ob- 
taining sea-weed  for  manuring  the  potato  ground. 
The  more  enterprising  proceed  at  once,  before  their 
means  are  exhausted,  to  England,  where  they 
generally  contrive  to  make  out  a  living  by  labo- 
rious employment. 

For  a  small  farmer  in  Ireland  to  sink  to  the  con- 
dition of  a  labourer,  is  so  great  a  fall,  that  he  will 
make  every  effort  to  avoid  it.  The  farmer  almost 
invariably  has  a  tolerable  house  and  a  good  roof 
over  him,  and  a  sufficiency  of  potatoes  at  least. 
The  labourer's  cabin  is  too  well  known  to  need 
much  description  ;  a  single  room,  with  mud  floor, 
often  without  window  or  chimney,  and  with  a  roof 
so  ill  thatched  that  heavy  rain  penetrates  it.  The 
supply  of  labour  is  much  beyond  the  demand ;  there 
is  therefore  great  deficiency  of  employment,  and  the 
wages  are  miserably  low.  In  the  eastern  part  of  Ire- 
land, and  near  the  large  cities,  these  wages  are  gene- 
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rally  paid  in  money  ;  but  in  the  western  counties, 
the  labourer  or  cottier  gives  a  certain  number  of 
days'  labour  annually,  in  payment  for  the  rent  of 
the  cabin  in  which  he  lives,  and  of  a  small  plot  of 
ground  in  which  he  grows  potatoes  for  the  support 
of  his  family.  His  pig  and  poultry  must  pro- 
vide clothing,  and  every  thing  consumed  by  the 
family  which  his  potato-garden  does  not  produce. 

Low  as  is  the  condition  of  the  cottier  or  labourer, 
whose  labour  merely  pays  the  rent  of  his  cabin 
and  potato-garden,  there  is  yet  a  lower  class  ;  those 
who,  having  no  certain  employment,  are  obliged  to 
pay  a  money  rent  for  their  wretched  cabin,  and  for 
the  land  which  they  take  in  con-acre,*  and  whose 
subsistence  depends  on  the  success  of  their  crop. 
If  it  fail,  they  have  no  resource  ;  their  bed  or 
whatever  they  have  is  probably  distrained  for  the 
rent ;  nothing  remains.  There  is  so  little  employ- 
ment to  be  had,  that  they  have  no  alternative  but 
to  beg,  or  steal,  or  starve.  "  These  appear  to  be  the 
most  wretched  among  the  many  wretched  classes 
in  Ireland."!  The  labourers  who  go  annually  to  reap 
the  harvest  in  England,  and  in  the  eastern  parts  of 


*  The  term  con-acre  means  a  contract  for  the  use  of  a  small  portion 
of  land  for  one  or  more  crops.  It  does  not  constitute  a  tenancy,  or 
give  any  right  of  possession,  but  is  merely  a  liberty  to  occupy  the 
ground — See  Appendix  AA. 

t  Digest  of  Evidence,  part  I.  page  475. 
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Ireland,  are  mostly  of  this  class ;  and  their  earnings 
during  this  season  of  employment  pay  the  rent  of 
their  cabin  and  con-acre,  and  assist  in  clothing  them. 
Their  numbers  have  been  annually  increasing  by 
improvident  marriages  ;  and  the  very  small  demand 
for  labour  appears  to  render  their  condition  hope- 
less. There  are  no  means  of  ascertaining  exactly 
the  number  of  persons  who  were  dependant  on  con- 
acre potatoes  for  their  support ;  but  it  must  have 
formed  a  large  portion  of  the  population  of  all  the 
western  counties,  and  was  not  inconsiderable  even 
in  the  eastern  counties  of  Leinster  and  Ulster. 
Perhaps  it  may  be  estimated  at  2,000,000. 

The  editor  of  the  Digest  of  the  Evidence  on  the 
Occupation  of  Land,  thus  remarks  respecting  the 
labouring  population  : — "  The  means  of  subsistence 
"  of  the  various  classes  of  labourers  in  Ireland 
"  have  long  been  an  enigma,  even  to  those  investi- 
"  gators  who  have  given  the  greatest  degree  of 
"  attention  to  the  subject.  There  is  one  fact,  how- 
"  ever,  that  all  readily  admit ;  namely,  that  the 
"  continued  existence  from  year  to  year  of  this 
"  large  portion  of  the  population,  mainly  depended 
"  on  the  potato,  which  is  no  longer  available  to 
"  them  ;  and  consequently,  a  distinct  provision 
"  must  now  be  made  for  their  future  support,  with- 
"  out  reference  to  former  habits  or  practices. 
"  There  are  but  two  alternatives  by  which  this 
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"  object  can  be  accomplished.  1st.  Gratuitous  re- 
"  lief  to  the  families  of  able-bodied  labourers, 
"  which,  if  extensively  adopted,  must  produce  ruin 
"  to  all  classes  in  Ireland,  and  great  loss  to  the 
"  nation  at  large.  2nd.  A  broad  principle  of 
"  permanent  improvement  of  the  lands,  which  are 
"  capable  of  affording  ample  employment  for  some 
"  years  to  all  the  labouring  classes."* 

*  Part  I.  page  476. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


First  appearance  of  disease  in  the  Potato  in  1845— Alarm  then  excited- 
Destruction  of  the  crop  in  1846 — Estimate  of  the  loss — Peasantry 
reduced  to  destitution — Distress  of  the  manufacturing  and  civic 
population — Subsequent  famine  and  disease — All  classes  affected  by 
this  calamity. 


In  the  autumn  of  1845  the  potato  crop  first  ap- 
peared diseased.  Some  were  discoloured  or  par- 
tially rotten  when  dug  out ;  others  rotted  in  the 
pits  where  they  were  stored.  They  were  dug  out 
apparently  healthy,  and  in  a  few  weeks  a  large 
proportion  were  unsound.  The  sudden  decay  of 
an  important  article  of  food,  in  a  manner  so  un- 
expected, surprised  and  alarmed  us.  Various  were 
the  reports.  The  whole  crop  was  believed  to 
be  decaying,  and  many  feared  that  before  spring 
there  would  not  be  a  potato  left  even  for  seed. 
It  was  said  that  the  disease  was  extending  to 
other  vegetables,  that  the  turnips  were  infected, 
that  there  were  alarming  appearances  in  the  wheat. 
The  minds  of  men  were  unsettled  by  a  calamity 
for  which  none  could  account.  A  government 
commission  was  appointed  to  investigate  the  sub- 
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ject,  to  inquire  into  the  nature  and  extent  of 
the  injury,  and  if  possible  ascertain  its  cause,  and 
discover  a  remedy  which  might  preserve  those 
still  uninjured.  Their  labours  produced  no  result. 
Various  suggestions  were  made,  and  several  ex- 
periments were  tried,  but  they  only  served  to  show 
the  extent  of  human  ignorance.  The  cause  and 
the  remedy  remained  alike  unknown. 

Meanwhile  the  disease  appeared  stayed,  no  one 
could  say  how.  Potatoes  were  scarce  and  dear, 
and  many  were  decayed,  but  still  there  were  pota- 
toes during  the  spring  and  summer,  and  even  the 
poorest  cottiers  managed  to  get  enough  for  seed. 
The  partial  failure  in  many  places,  and  the  increased 
price,  caused  considerable  distress.  Liberal  sub- 
scriptions were  raised  to  employ  the  poor,  and 
thus  support  them  until  the  new  crop  came  in. 

The  summer  of  1845  had  been  cold.  It  was 
said  that  there  had  been  frosts  at  night,  and  to  this 
cause  some  attributed  the  injury  to  the  potato  crop. 
The  summer  of  1846,  on  the  contrary,  was  un- 
usually warm.  The  wheat  appeared  particularly 
fine.  The  appearance  of  the  potatoes  was  most 
favorable,  when  suddenly  they  seemed  blasted,  as 
if  by  lightning.  The  leaves  withered,  the  stalks 
became  bare  and  black,  the  whole  plant  was  dead, 
while  the  tubers  were  in  many  places  scarcely 
formed,  and  in  no  part  of  the  country  were  the  late 


potatoes  fully  grown.  The  crop  was  destroyed.  The 
food  of  a  whole  people  was  cut  off.  It  now  appears 
extraordinary  that  the  alarm  was  not  more  immedi- 
ate and  more  general.  The  calamity  had  proved  less 
serious  the  previous  year  than  had  been  anticipated 
at  first,  therefore  many  hoped  that  the  present 
accounts  were  exaggerated.  Even  those  who  saw 
that  the  crop  was  lost,  could  not  believe  that  the 
consequences  would  be  so  serious.  Perhaps  none 
were  able  fully  to  anticipate  the  awful  reality. 

We  are  now  able  to  appreciate  the  loss  ;  we  have 
estimated  its  value  in  money  ;  we  have  experienced 
its  remote  effects,  in  deranging  the  commercial  and 
monetary  arrangements  of  the  kingdom  ;  and 
looking  back  on  it,  we  see  that  the  consequences 
were  inevitable.  Ireland  had  lost  in  the  potatoes 
and  in  oats  to  the  value  of  at  least  £16,000,000.* 


•Extract  from  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne's  speech,  (Times,  16th 
of  January,  1847; : 

"  He  would  commence  his  statement — and  they  would  be  among  the 
•'  very  few  figures  with  which  he  would  trouble  them — with  an  account 
**  which  was  as  accurate  as  the  best  calculation  could  make  it,  of  the  loss 
*•  in  money  value  tliat  had  been  occasionetl  by  the  late  failure  of  the  crops 
*♦  in  Ireland.  Taking  a  valuation  of  £10  per  acre  for  potatoes,  and 
"  £3  10s.  for  oats,  the  deficiency  on  the  potato  crop  alone  amounted  to 
**  £11,350,000,  while  on  the  crop  of  oats  it  amounted  to  £4,660,000, 
"  or  to  a  total  value  of  £16,000,000,  for  the  whole  of  a  country 
**  which,  if  it  could  not  be  said  to  be  the  poorest,  was  certainly  not  one  of 
*•  the  richest  in  the  world.  In  weight,  the  loss  was  between  9,000,000  and 
•*  10,000,000  tons  of  potatoes.  The  whole  loss  had  been  equivalent  to 
♦*  the  absolute  destruction  of  1,500,000  arable  acrof." 
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It  would  cost  a  much  larger  sum  to  supply  the 
deficiency  of  food  resulting  from  this  loss.  The 
difficulty  was  greatly  increased  by  the  peculiar 
circumstances  of  the  crop  which  had  failed.  It 
constituted  the  food  of  the  great  mass  of  the  popu- 
lation. It  was  essentially  the  property  of  the  poor. 
Cultivated  by  their  own  hands,  in  their  own  gar- 
dens, it  was  their  capital,  their  stock  in  trade, 
their  store  of  food,  for  themselves,  their  pigs,  their 
poultry,  and  in  many  cases  for  their  sheep  and 
cattle.  When  it  was  gone,  they  had  no  other  re- 
source. They  had  believed  themselves  comfortable, 
and  felt  secure  of  having  enough  of  food  ;  and 
now,  by  a  sudden  and  unexpected  dispensation  of 
Providence,  they  were  at  once  reduced  to  poverty. 
For  a  few  weeks  the  poor  cottiers  and  labourers 
managed  to  eke  out  a  subsistence,  by  the  sale  of 
their  pig  and  other  disposable  property,  or  by 
pawning  their  clothes  ;  but  pig,  fowl,  furniture, 
and  clothing  were  soon  gone  ;  their  very  dogs  were 
drowned.  Before  the  end  of  the  year  they  were 
utterly  destitute.  Many  of  the  small  farmers 
were  scarcely  better  off  than  the  cottiers  ;  others 
had  stacks  of  oats  which  they  lived  on  while  they 
lasted.  Many  in  the  western  parts  had  some  cattle 
or  sheep.  The  larger  farmers  in  the  wheat  districts 
were  more  fortunate.  The  wheat  brought  a  high 
price,  often  sufficient  to  compensate  them  for  the 
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loss  of  their  potatoes.  The  calamity  fell  with  pe- 
culiar severity  on  the  farm  servants.  The  farmers 
having  no  potatoes  to  feed  them,  and  their  ser- 
vices being  less  required  in  winter,  they  were  very 
generally  discharged,  and  in  many  cases  had  no 
home  to  go  to,  or  were  refused  admission  by  their 
relations.  These  were  among  the  first  victims 
of  starvation.*  The  tailors,  shoemakers,  and  other 
artisans  who  worked  for  the  poor  were  the  next 
sufierers  ;  they  could  get  no  employment.  The 
public  works,  which  were  intended  for  the  able- 
bodied,  being  ill  managed,  afforded  no  relief  to 
many  of  the  very  poorest.  The  workhouse  ac- 
commodation was  utterly  inadequate  to  the  greatly 
increased  number  of  the  aged  and  infirm  desti- 
tute. Even  those  who  got  employment  could  not 
earn  enough  to  support  a  family.  The  price  of 
food  rose  enormously.  Turnips  were  sold  at  Is. 
to  Is.  6d.  per  cwt.  by  the  few  gentry  or  large  far- 
mers who  had  them,  and  who  in  many  places  doled 
them  out  in  half  cwts.  lest  they  should  be  too 
quickly  consumed.  The  first  frightful  tales  of  suf- 
fering which  burst  on  us  from  the  wild  and  ill-culti- 

*  "  We  passed  a  small  burying-place  at  the  time  of  an  interment.  It 
♦*  was  a  young  man  who  had  been  a  farm  servant,  and  having  been  dis- 
♦*  charged  could  find  no  one  to  take  liim  in.  He  had  been  promised 
**  admission  to  the  workhouse,  but  died  the  previous  day  of  absolute 
"  want  of  food.  No  inquest." — Letter  from  Ballina,  26th  of  12th  mo. 
1846. 
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vated  districts  of  the  west,  were  quickly  echoed 
from  the  richer  and  more  fertile  counties  of  Lein- 
ster.  The  distress  extended  itself  among  the  in- 
dustrious manufacturing  population  of  Ulster,  and 
the  artizans  and  work-people  of  the  towns  and 
cities.  Want  and  misery  spread  throughout  the 
land.* 


*  The  following  statement  of  distress  in  a  manufacturing  district  of 
the  county  of  Armagh,  province  of  Ulster,  is  extracted  from  a  letter  ad- 
dressed by  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England  to  the  Relief  Commit- 
tee of  the  Society  of  Friends.     It  is  dated  Feb.  23rd,  1847  : 

'*  The  population  of  this  parish  has  been  hitherto  chiefly  supported  by 
"  weaving,  carried  on  in  their  own  houses.  The  weaver  at  present  can 
*'  only  earn,  by  weaving  a  web  ©f  sixty  yards,  two  shillings  and  six- 
"  pence  to  four  shillings  and  sixpence,  which  employs  him  nearly  a  whole 
* '  week  in  preparation,  while  at  present  prices  such  wages  will  not  sup- 
"  port  the  mere  weaver  without  a  family.  Even  with  such  wages,  I  can 
"  state  it  as  a  fact  having  come  under  my  own  immediate  observation, 
*'  that  weavers  are  sitting  up  three  nights  per  week  in  order  by  any 
*'  means  to  procure  food  for  their  families.  There  is  scarcely  a  family 
"  in  the  parish  in  which  there  is  not  some  one  or  more  members  of  the 
' '  family  sitting  up  nightly.  I  have  seen  them  in  returning  to  my  own 
*'  home,  (from  visiting  the  sick)  at  two  a.  m.  working  as  busily  as  in 
*•  the  day  time.  In  several  cases  I  have  relieved  individuals  in  their  own 
"  houses,  who  from  exhaustion  had  been  compelled  to  lie  down,  and 
"  could  no  longer  continue  to  work  on  the  loom.  This  has  been,  and  is 
"  now,  the  only  means  of  employment.  There  are  no  private  or  public 
"  works  carrying  on,  or  about  to  be  carried  on  in  the  district,  and  even 
**  this  mode  of  scanty  and  insufficient  employment  is  now  rapidly  ceas- 
"  ing. 

"  The  distress  has  been  greatly  augmented  of  late  by  the  turnip  crop, 
'*  on  which  numbers  were  subsisting,  having  become  exhausted.    It  has 
"  also  greatly  increased  from  the  fact,  that  the  poor  having  now  almos 
'*  entirely  sold  or  pawned  all  their  clothes,  even  in  many  cases  sold  their 
* '  Bibles,  they  have  no  further  resources  from  whence  to  draw. 
*•  I  have  myself  witnessed  the  living  lying  on  straw,  by  the  side  of  the 
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Disease  resulting  from  insufficient  and  unwhole- 
some food  rapidly  followed.  The  poor-houses  could 
not  contain  half  the  applicants  who  anxiously- 
sought  admission,  often  with  no  other  object  than 
to  obtain  a  coffin  to  be  buried  in.  In  place  of  the 
parade  of  a  large  funeral,  the  dead  were  buried 
hastily,  frequently  without  a  coffin,  and  attended 

"  unburied  dead,  who  had  died  three  days  before.  Many  cases  from 
"  actual  starvation  have  occurred  amongst  the  able-bodied,  without 
•*  reckoning  the  aged  and  infirm,  who  have  been  cut  oflf  by  theeflfectsof  star- 
••  vation,  or  the  many  many  imnumbered  children  who  have  died  from  the 
**  same  cause.  I  have  been  called  to  see  a  girl  of  four  years  old,  a  few 
•*  weeks  ago  a  strong  healthy  girl,  who  then  was  so  emaciated  as  to  be 
'*  unable  either  to  stand  or  move  a  limb.  I  have  visited  houses  where 
* '  there  was  no  article  whatever  of  food  or  clothing ;  nothing  but  straw  ^ 
"  to  lie  down  upon,  not  even  a  stool  to  sit  upon,  andjsome  of  whose 
'*  inmates,  I  fear  at  the  moment  I  write,  must  have  perished.  One 
**  of  the  poor-houses  of  the  district,  Lurgan,  is  shut  for  egress  or  ingress  ; 
« '  seventy-five  died  in  one  day.  In  Armagh  poor-house,  forty-five  die 
"  weekly.  Before  Lurgan  poor-house  was  closed,  it  emitted  pestilence 
**  into  our  parish,  already  full  of  dysentery  and  fever.  Last  year,  to 
•*  have  been  buried  without  a  hearse  would  have  been  a  lasting  stigma 
'•  to  a  family;  now  hearses  are  almost  laid  aside;  even  the  Roman 
'*  Catholic  priest  ceases,  (I  have  it  from  his  own  lips)  to  attend  funerals 
**  in  his  grave- yard.  His  congregation,  he  has  told  me,  has  been  re- 
•*  duced  to  almost  nothing;  while  the  congregation  of  the  church  of 
•*  which  I  am  clergyman  has  been  reduced  to  forty  from  fifty  or  sixty 
*•  persons.  I  saw  with  my  own  eyes  on  Sunday,  February  7th,  the 
•*  Presbyterian  meeting-house  emptying  of  its  contents— a  congregation 
*«  of  four. 

*•  We  are,  in  short,  rapidly  approaching,  and  if  imassisted  must  arrive 
• '  at  the  worst  of  the  pictures  that  have  been  presented  to  the  public 
**  from  the  county  of  Cork." 

The  following  is  extracted  from  a  letter  of  the  Inspecting-officer  of  a 
Union  in  Connaught,  dated  April  27th,  1847  : 

*  •  This  is  certainly  a  Union  of  paupers,  for  there  are  very  few  who 
* '  will  not  require  gratuitous  relief.     Tliere  is  so  little  diflcrence  in  the 
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by  only  a  few  of  the  nearest  relations.  The  bonds 
of  natural  aiFection  were  loosened.  Parents  ne- 
glected their  children.  Children  turned  out  their 
aged  parents.  Husbands  deserted  their  wives 
and  families.  The  tales  of  utter  selfishness  which 
we  have  read  in  history,  as  occurring  among  the 
famished  inhabitants  of  a  besieged  city,  were  re- 


*'  condition  of  all  parts  of  it,  that  I  should  find  it  diflScult  to  state  which 
"  is  the  most  destitute.  All  grants  sent  to  me  I  apply  to  all  parts  of  the 
**  Union  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  proportion  of  the  population." 

The  following  is  from  the  letter  of  a  clergyman  near  Ballinasloe, 
county  of  Galway,  dated  May  13th,  1847  : 

* '  I  have  some  few  but  very  peculiar  cases  in  my  parish,  of  widows  and 
* '  others  (hitherto  remarkable  for  their  habits  of  industry  and  cleanli- 
**  ness  amid  neighbours  remarkable  for  all  the  contrary)  who  are  now 
••  almost  naked,  and  wholly  without  power  or  hope  of  replacing  their 
•'  rags." 

A  lady  residing  in  Castlebar  writes  thus,  under  date  May  10th,  1847  : 

"  There  are  many  tradespeople,  painters,  shoemakers,  tailors,  and  dress- 
**  makers,  in  a  starving  state  ;  some  of  them  are  literally  without  furni- 
*'  ture,  food,  clothing,  or  fuel ;  all  that  could  be  sent  to  the  pawn-office 
*'  is  there,  except  what  is  indispensably  necessary." 

A  correspondent  from  Markethill,  County  of  Armagh,  writes,  dated 
27th  of  April,  1847 : 

*'  The  state  of  the  small  farmer  is  becoming  pitiable.  Yesterday,  a 
**  respectable  religious-minded  man,  a  Presbyterian,  whose  family 
**  during  illness  I  frequently  visited,  who  holds  about  four  and  a  half 
"  acres  of  ground,  came  to  me  and  said,  '  I  have  never  in  my  life  asked 
*'  any  thing ;  I  have  had  a  pride  above  it,  but  what  can  I  do  ?  I  have  a 
*•  wife  and  six  children,  and  there,  sir,'  said  he,  showing  me  a  shilling, 
**  *  is  all  that  is  left  of  my  cow,  the  last  valuable  thing  I  had.  I  have 
**  pawned  and  sold  every  thing  else  before,  and  I  come  to  ask  to  be 
*'  allowed  to  spend  this  last  shilling  on  the  meal  you  are  selling  at  half- 
**  price;'  and  my  conviction  is,  that  before  the  month  of  May  is  over, 
"  there  will  scarcely  be  one  small  farmer,  who  will  not  be  driven  to  look 
"  for  charitable  relief." 
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produced,  at  a  time  of  perfect  peace,  among  the 
peasantry  of  the  richest,  the  most  civilized,  and  the 
most  powerful  kingdom  in  the  world. 

It  must  not  be  considered  that  this  description  is 
equally  applicable  to  all  parts  of  Ireland.  The  loss 
of  property  and  want  of  employment  were  every- 
where felt ;  but  the  superior  resources  of  the  eastern 
counties  very  much  mitigated  the  distress,  and  the 
more  frightful  scenes  of  suffering,  resulting  in 
death,  or  loosening  the  ties  of  natural  affection, 
were  confined  to  a  few  localities  in  the  west. 

The  effects  of  this  calamity  have  been  felt 
throughout  all  the  ramifications  of  society  ;  no 
class,  no  rank  has  been  exempt  from  loss.  The 
poor  could  not  afford  to  purchase  clothing,  or  to 
expend  any  money  except  for  food.  The  small 
shopkeepers  therefore  lost  their  trade.  The  busi- 
ness of  the  wholesale  dealer  and  the  merchant  was 
diminished.  The  various  branches  of  manufac- 
ture felt  the  want  of  demand  :  many  of  their  work- 
people were  discharged.  Carpenters,  masons,  and 
other  artisans  in  want  of  employment,  servants 
discharged  from  families  desirous  to  economise, 
added  to  the  general  distress.  The  only  flourishing 
trade  was  in  articles  of  food. 

But  the  difficulties  and  reverses  resulting 
from  this  heavy  loss  have  not  been  confined  to 
the    poor    and    the    trading     community ;    they 
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have  extended  to  the  highest  rank  of  society. 
Persons  of  limited  incomes  derived  from  land 
have  been  and  are  greatly  embarrassed.  Eents 
may  have  been  pretty  well  collected  from  the 
richer  wheat  growing  districts,  but  the  owners 
of  the  poorer  soils,  which  produced  oats  and 
potatoes,  cannot  have  received  much.  Many  are 
unable  (unless  they  possess  other  means)  to  pay 
the  various  charges  to  which  they  are  liable. 
Those  whose  property  consisted  of  profit  rents 
have  been  seriously  affected,  and  many  of  them 
are  reduced  from  affluence  to  absolute  poverty. 
Unable  to  collect  their  rents,  they  cannot  pay 
the  head-rent,  and  will  be  evicted  for  its  non- 
payment. These  difficulties  are  only  now  begin- 
ning to  make  themselves  felt.  The  future  seems 
dark  and  uncertain.  What  can  avail  the  landed 
proprietor,  whose  estate  is  mortgaged  for  three- 
fourths  of  its  value  ?  How  can  he  pay  the  interest 
and  other  charges,  and  bear  the  present  heavy 
taxation  for  support  of  the  poor  and  for  repayment 
of  the  government  advances  ?  There  are  many 
who  have  been  considered  rich,  and  who  have  lived 
VMn  affluence,  who  will  find  themselves  deprived  of 

h  ^  ^  all  property,  whose  ancestral^ estates  must  pass 
J  ^  O*  away^romjhem^for  ever.      At  least  it  now  ap- 

0  ^      pears  impossible  to  preserve  them.     The  longer  the 
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evil  day  of  settlement  is  deferred,  the  greater  will  be 
the  loss.  An  immediate  arrangement,  which  might 
free  them  from  the  liability  to  heavy  charges  on 
the  whole  estate,  seems  the  only  way  to  preserve 
any  portion. 


CHAPTER  V. 


Means  of  alleviating  the  distress — Introduction  of  Indian  corn — Public 
works — Disadvantages  of  this  system — Compensating  circumstances — 
Extensive  local  subscriptions  for  relief  of  distress — Unprecedented 
amount  of  contributions  from  England  and  foreign  countries — Private 
donations — Exertions  of  the  resident  Irish  gentry — Difficulties  of  their 
position — Exertions  of  Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic  clergy — Noble 
exertions  of  the  wives  and  daughters  of  the  gentry — Small  number  of 
educated  residents — Consequent  difficulty  in  the  administration  of 
relief — Temporary  Relief  Act — Difficulties  in  the  way  of  its  opera- 
tion— Gross  abuses  in  its  administration  in  some  districts — Contrasted 
with  good  management  in  others — Beneficial  results — Discontinuance 
of  this  mode  of  relief— Amount  of  expenditure. 


The  measures  taken  by  the  Government  in  the 
winter  of  1845,  were  not  calculated  to  provide  for 
so  extensive  a  calamity  as  that  which  was  experi- 
enced in  the  following  year  ;  it  therefore  seems 
unnecessary  to  allude  to  them,  further  than  to 
notice  the  extraordinary  foresight,  which,  by  im- 
porting Indian  corn  from  America,  introduced  a 
new  kind  of  food,  so  well  suited  to  fill  the  void 
left  by  the  loss  of  the  potato  crop. 

Before  the  parliamentary  session  of  1846  had 
ended,  the  Government  were  aware  of  the  difficulty, 
though  they  did  not  anticipate  the  extreme  severity 
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of  its  pressure.  The  plan  of  public  works  pro- 
posed by  tbem  received  the  sanction  of  Parliament. 
It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remark  on  this  mode  of 
relief,  which  now  seems  universally  condemned  ; 
though  no  one  has  pointed  out  a  substitute  which 
would  not  have  been  liable  to  many  objections. 
Perhaps  it  was  not,  under  any  circumstances,  the 
plan  best  calculated  to  meet  the  difficulty  ;  but  if 
the  destitution  had  been  less  severe,  it  might  have 
answered.  As  it  was,  it  failed  chiefly  through  the 
same  difficulty  which  impedes  every  mode  of  relief, 
whether  public  or  private,  namely,  the  want  of 
machinery  to  work  it.  It  was  impossible  suddenly 
to  procure  an  efficient  staff  of  officers  for  an  under- 
taking of  such  enormous  magnitude — the  employ- 
ment of  a  whole  people.  The  overseers  were  neces- 
sarily selected  in  haste ;  many  of  them  were 
corrupt,  and  encouraged  the  misconduct  of  the 
labourers.  In  many  cases,  the  relief  committees, 
unable  to  prevent  maladministration,  yielded  to 
thetorrent  of  corruption,*  and  individual  members 
only  sought  to  benefit  their  own  dependants.  The 
people  every  where  flocked  to  the  public  works, 
labourers,    cottiers,   artisans,    fishermen,    farmers. 


*  A  respectable  clergyman  being  asked  how  he  came  to  lend  himself 
to  such  doings,  replied,  "  At  first  I  strove  against  it  as  much  as  I  could, 
"  but  I  could  effect  nothing ;  and  then  I  thought  I  was  not  doing  justice 
*•  to  my  own  people  not  to  take  care  of  them." 
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men,  women,  children, — all,  whether  destitute  or 
not,  sought  for  a  share  of  the  public  money.  In 
such  a  crowd  it  was  almost  impossible  to  discrimi- 
nate properly.  They  congregated  in  masses  on  the 
roads,  idling  under  the  name  of  work,  the  really 
destitute  often  unheeded  and  unrelieved,  because 
they  had  no  friend  to  recommend  them.  All 
ordinary  employments  were  neglected  ;  there  was 
no  fishing,  no  gathering  of  sea-weed,  no  collecting 
of  manure.  The  men  who  had  employment  feared 
to  lose  it,  by  absenting  themselves  for  any  other 
object ;  those  unemployed  passed  their  time  in 
seeking  to  obtain  it.  The  whole  industry  of  the 
country  appeared  to  be  engaged  in  road-making. 
It  became  absolutely  necessary  to  put  an  end  to  it, 
or  the  ordinary  business  of  the  country — the  cul- 
tivation of  the  land,  would  have  been  neglected. 
The  effects  of  such  a  system  are  now  evi- 
dent. Works  undertaken  on  the  spur  of  the 
moment,  not  because  they  were  needful,  but 
merely  to  employ  the  people,  were  in  many  cases 
ill-chosen,  and  the  execution  equally  defective. 
The  labourers,  desirous  to  protract  their  employ- 
ment, were  only  anxious  to  give  as  little  labour  as 
possible,  in  which  their  overlookers  in  many  cases 
heartily  agreed.  The  favouritism,  the  intimidation, 
the  wholesale  jobbing  which  was  practised  in  many 
places,   were    shockingly  demoralizing.     Still   we 
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must  not  too  hastily  condemn  this  mode  of  relief, 
as  if  it  had  effected  no  good.  The  difficulties  of 
our  position  were  great  beyond  all  precedent.  The 
employment  given  secured  the  peace  of  the  com- 
munity, and  protected  society  from  that  greatest 
of  dangers,  a  starving  mob  of  able-bodied  men.  In 
many  places  the  roads  made  will  eventually  be 
very  useful,  in  opening  extensive  districts  and  faci- 
litating communication.  A  very  large  amount  of 
money  was  poured  into  the  country,  which,  though 
it  may  not  in  all  cases  have  reached  the  poorest, 
yet  afforded  the  means  of  subsistence  to  many  who 
would  otherwise  have  starved  ;  and  even  in  cases 
of  abuse,  it  probably  kept  from  destitution  many 
small  farmers  and  others,  who  without  this  assist- 
ance would  have  become  absolute  paupers.  The 
problem  was  :  in  a  time  of  great  dearth,  to  support 
2,000,000  or  3,000,000  of  destitute  persons  ;  and 
this  was  in  great  measure  effected,  though  at  an 
enormous  cost  to  the  empire. 

But  it  was  not  expected  that  these  public  works 
would  support  all  the  destitute.  The  local  relief 
conmiittees  were  to  raise  subscriptions,  which  the 
Government  offered  to  double  ;  and  in  some  cases 
of  peculiar  poverty,  even  a  larger  proportion  was 
given.  This  appeal  was  in  very  many  cases  re- 
spqpded  to  with  marked  liberality.  The  Irish 
gentry  had  already   contributed  liberally  in  the 
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spring  of  1846,  before  the  blight  of  that  year 
appeared  ;  they  now  subscribed  again,  many  as 
largely  as  their  means  warranted. 

The  intelligence  that  Ireland's  most  important 
crop  was  lost,  and  her  people  starving,  went 
through  every  country,  and  every  where  excited 
one  universal  feeling  of  pity.  The  subscriptions 
in  England  were  on  the  largest  scale,  worthy  of 
the  occasion,  and  consistent  with  that  liberality 
which  Ireland  has  so  often  experienced.  Money 
was  sent  from  France,  Germany,  Italy,  and  other 
parts  of  western  Europe,  whose  inhabitants  were 
themselves  suiFering  from  the  same  cause.  Our 
fellow-subjects  in  the  West  and  in  the  farthest 
East  heard  of  our  distress,  and  joined  in  the  eifort 
to  relieve  us.  The  citizens  of  the  United  States 
evinced  their  feeling  for  our  sufferings,  by  sub- 
scriptions on  a  scale  such  as  never  before  were  sent 
by  one  nation  for  the  relief  of  another,  worthy  of 
a  great  and  benevolent  people,  and  calculated  to 
cement  the  ties  which  should  ever  unite  two  nations 
of  kindred  institutions  and  similar  origin;*     Dif- 


*  The  first  authentic  accounts  of  the  actual  evidence  of  famine  in 
Ireland,  awakened  a  deep  feeling  of  commiseration  throughout  the 
States,  and  a  movement  surprizing  in  its  extent,  and  in  the  magnitude  ; 
of  its  results,  forthwith  commenced.  Meetings  were  convened  in  many 
of  the  principal  cities,  and  committees  were  formed,  who  laboured  with 
indefatigable  zeal  to  collect  and  forward  supplies  in  money  and  food.^ 
Large  sums  of  money  were  speedily  remitted,  and  cargo  after  cargo  of 
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ference  of  creed,  and  clime,  and  colour  were  disre- 
garded. The  Sultan  of  Turkey  sent  his  aid  ;  the 
people  of  India  offered  their  assistance ;  the  en- 
franchised Negroes  of  the  "West  Indies,  and  the 
red  men  of  the  far  West  of  America  added  their 
mites ;  and  even  enslaved  Negroes  in  the 
United  States  contributed  from  their  poverty,  for 
the  relief  of  those  whose  condition  was,  in  this 
respect,  one  of  greater  distress  than  their  own. 
Never  before  had  any  civilized  people  experienced 
such  suffering,  never  had  there  existed  such  a  feel- 
ing of  universal  sympathy,  accompanied  by  exer- 
tions for  their  relief  on  so  gigantic  a  scale. 

The  aggregate  voluntary  collections  of  the  seve- 
ral local  committees,  in  the  years  1846  and  1847, 
exceeded  £300,000.*  The  subscriptions  confided 
to  the  British  Association  and  the  principal  cen- 
tral relief  committees  in  London  and  Dublin,  alto- 
gether amounted  to  about  £  800,000.  f 

provisions  followed  in  quick  succession.  These  generous  efforts  were 
greatly  aided  and  encouraged  by  the  liberality  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment, in  undertaking  to  pay  the  fireight  of  all  donations  of  food  from 
America. 

*  The  precise  amount  of  the  local  subscriptions  oflSdally  reported, 
appears  to  have  been  £104,689  18s.  Id.  in  1846,  and  £199,569  48.  5d.  in 
1847.  The  latter  sum  may  contain  some  grants  from  clmritable  associa- 
tions, and  some  subscriptions  not  strictly  local,  but  it  is  believed  that 
these  do  not  constitute  any  large  portion  of  the  amount. 

t  It  is  not  practicable  to  give  the  exact  amount  received  by  the  various 
central  relief  committees.  Tlie  whole  sum  probably  exceeds  £800,000. 
It  is  evident  that  the  valuation  of  the  food  consigned  to  their  care  is  to 
some  extent  arbitrary. 
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But  large  as  are  these  sums,  their  amount  would 
be  greatly  increased,  if  we  could  enumerate  the 
many  thousand  small  contributions  sent  from  all 
parts,  which  private  charity  has  been,  and  is  yet, 
constantly  bestowing  ;  nor  is  it  possible  to  estimate 
the  value  of  the  exertions  used  by  many  Irish 
families  of  all  classes,  who  have  cramped  their 
means,  and  denied  themselves  their  usual  comforts, 
in  order  that  they  might  be  able  to  relieve  some  of 
their  destitute  neighbours.  It  cannot  be  denied 
that  some  landed  proprietors,  both  resident  and 
non-resident,  have  not  only  been  wanting  in  efforts 
to  mitigate  the  prevalent  distress,  but  have  even 
aggravated  it,  by  a  selfish  and  unfeeling  line 
of  conduct  towards  their  miserable  tenantry; 
but  there  are  very  many  also,  who  have  done 
their  duty  nobly  in  the  difficult  position  in  which 
they  have  been  placed.  They  saw  and  felt  for  the 
misery  around  them,  and  gave  their  time,  and 
largely  of  their  substance  for  its  relief.  No  one 
who  has  not  witnessed  it,  can  conceive  the  difficul- 
ties of  their  situation.  Few,  and  widely  separated 
amidst  such  a  mass  of  suffering  ;  cramped  by  the 
non-payment  of  rents  ;  without  any  personal  assist- 
ance, and  in  great  part  without  pecuniary  contri- 
butions from  the  numerous  non-resident  proprietors, 
many  of  whose  estates  furnished  much  beyond  an 
average  proportion  of  pauperism  ;   weighed  down 
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by  the  constant  sight  of  misery  which  they  could 
not  relieve  ;  oppressed  by  an  anxious  sense  of  the 
responsibility  of  their  position,  and  by  the  weight 
of  public  business  ;  alarmed  for  the  future,  and 
frequently  reminded  of  the  dangerous  nature  of 
their  duties,  by  seeing  their  neighbours  one  after 
another  struck  down  by  the  fever  every  where 
prevalent,  and  which  has  proved  peculiarly  fatal 
to  the  higher  classes — it  is  indeed  wonderful  how 
so  many  of  the  resident  gentry  have  been  sup- 
ported through  difficulties  so  unparalleled,  which 
might  well  have  appalled  the  stoutest  heart. 

The  exertions  of  many  of  the  clergy  of  the 
Established  Church  are  well  known,  and  appreci- 
ated as  they  deserve  to  be  ;  the  efficiency  of  their 
labours  was,  in  many  cases,  owing  to  the  cordial, 
and  skilful  co-operation  of  their  wives  and  daugh- 
ters. The  peculiar  position  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
clergy  in  this  respect,  rendered  them  less  able  to  K 
take  an  effective  part  in  administering  relief ;  but 
many  of  these  also,  as  well  as  of  the  ministers  of 
other  religious  bodies,  have  not  been  wanting  in 
the  discharge  of  the  great  and  perilous  duties 
which  devolved  on  them. 

Very  many  ladies  have  been  devoted  and  unre- 
mitting in  their  endeavours  to  assist  the  distressed 
poor  around  them.  They  have  established  schools, 
at  which   poor  children   are  taught   some  useful 
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branch  of  industry,  and  receive  a  daily  breakfast, 
often  the  only  meal  they  have  to  live  on.  They 
have  especially  attended  to  the  wants  of  the  sick, 
have  given  them  medicine,  and  supplied  them  with 
food  and  with  nourishing  drinks,  more  conducive  to 
their  recovery  than  medicines,  and  in  so  doing  have 
exposed  themselves  to  the  constant  danger  of  con- 
tagion. The  value  of  these  exertions  is  incal- 
culable. 

Wherever  there  is  a  resident  proprietor  of  bene- 
volence and  intelligence,  the  country  all  around 
feels  the  beneficial  influence.  If  the  number  of 
resident  gentry  had  been  as  large  as  in  England, 
the  calamity  which  has  so  afflicted  us  under  our 
present  circumstances,  would  have  been  felt  in  a 
very  inferior  degree.  Many  examples  of  energetic 
and  praiseworthy  conduct  might  be  adduced ;  a  few 
are  given  in  the  notes,  sufficient  to  illustrate  the 
nature  of  these  exertions,  and  of  some  of  the  diffi- 
culties under  which  very  many  of  the  Irish  gentry 
have  endeavoured  to  do  their  duty.*     These   in- 


*  The  number  of  persons  who,  previous  to  the  temporary  relief  act 
coming  into  operation,  received  their  daily  food  from  some  individual 
distributors,  will  appear  incredible  to  many,  and  must  have  taxed  the 
physical  and  mental  energies  of  the  distributors  to  the  utmost.  Much 
information  has  been  transmitted  to  the  Relief  Committee  of  the  Society 
of  Friends  illustrating  this.  Many  persons,  both  lay  and  clerical,  must 
have  devoted  their  whole  time  to  the  work,  to  enable  them  to  do  so  much. 
In  several  instances,  the  number  fed  with  cooked  food  has  amounted  to 
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stances  of  self-devotion  should  be  considered  as  a 
set-off  against  the  neglect  and  oppression,  which 
have  often  been  brought  more  prominently  into 
view,  and  which  have  thrown  so  much  obloquy 
on  the  character  of  Irish  landlords. 


from  500  to  1000  persons  daily,  and  one  clergyman  resident  in  the 
County  of  Mayo  writes,  under  date  May  15th,  when  soliciting  a  further 
grant :  '  *  Two  thousand  five  hundred  individuals  are  now  daily  supplied 
"  with  food  at  my  soup-kitchen.  Should  you  tliink  proper  to  give  me 
*'  further  assistance,  pray  do  so  without  delay." 

In  one  very  destitute  district  in  the  County  of  Mayo,  the  indefatigable 
exertions  of  a  lady  had  organized  a  "Ladies'  Association,"  to  which  she 
acted  as  secretary.  This  association  consisted  of  eight  members  residing 
several  miles  apart,  yet  thus  encouraging  each  other  in  their  charitable 
labours,  by  such  communication  and  co-operation  as  they  were  enabled 
by  this  arrangement  to  keep  up.  All  had  large  boilers  except  one ;  they 
distributed  cooked  food  daily,  and  had  a  weekly  gratuitous  distribution 
of  rice  and  meal,  besides  sales  at  a  reduced  rate ;  they  employed  135 
spinners  and  weavers.  Their  monthly  expenditure  exceeded  £700,  and 
supported  upwards  of  1500  families,  and  also  several  hundred  occasional 
applicants ;  and  all  this  labour  was  undertaken  in  addition  to  their  house- 
hold duties  as  mistresses  of  families. 

Many  persons  occupying  a  lower  station  in  life  have  also  devoted 
themselves  to  the  work  of  mercy.  A  letter  from  a  friend  of  the  author, 
written  from  the  barony  of  Erris,  County  of  Mayo,  says :    "  Yesterday 

"  I  visited  the  soup-kitchen  kept  up  by ,  chief  boatman  of  the 

'*  water-guard  at .     He  attends  to  it  without  fee  or  reward.     He 

*•  told  me  yesterday  that  it  had  occupied  him  from  four  in  the  morning. 
**  He  seems  a  remarkably  amiable  man ;  he  has  four  motherless  children 
*•  very  well  brought  up,  and  all  on  a  very  small  salary.  He  lives  in 
"  a  small  but  very  neat  cabin." 

Another  letter  from  the  same  individual,  alluding  to  the  exertions  of 
two  possessors  of  land  in  moderate  circumstances,  in  another  part  of 
Erris,  says :    "  This  morning  I  spent  two  hours  before  breakfast  in 

"  going  roimd  among 's  tenantry,  and  was  in  the  wretched  huts  of 

**  perhaps  25  or  30.  Many  of  them  before  the  famine  were  comfortable, 
"  as  they  esteem  comfort.     They  had  cows  and  sheep,  and  plenty  of 
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It  was  natural  to  expect,  when  subscriptions 
were  raised  on  so  large  a  scale,  that  the  distress 
should  quickly  be  relieved  ;  and  the  generous 
donors  in  England  were  surprised  and  pained  to 

"potatoes.  Now  they  are  in  extreme  misery.  I  have  seen  his  soup- 
*'  kitchen  in  operation,  and  the  activity  and  zeal  of  his  very  large 
**  family  in  labouring  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  in  his  vicinity ;  and  I  am 
*'  confident  he  is  an  excellent  and  most  useful  person.    He  is  exactly  of 

"  the  sort  that  is  wanting ;  and  with  the  exception  of ,  and  Lieu- 

'•  tenant of  the  coast  guard,  (about  two  miles  from  this  J  there  are 

"  no  persons  whatever  to  look  after  the  poor  within  a  circuit  of  upwards 
**  of  30  miles,  in  a  district  filled  with  a  swarming  and  wretched  popula- 
*'  tion.  What  I  wonder  at,  since  I  have  seen  with  my  own  eyes,  is  that 
**  he  should  have  done  so  much,  and  that  his  family  are  so  cheerfully 
' '  devoted  to  the  same  work  of  mercy,  without  the  slightest  pecuniary 
"  recompence."  Again  he  says:  "  From  strict  enquiry  and  close  ob- 
"  servation,  I  am  satisfied  that  the  lives  of  hundreds  have  been  saved 
*'  by  the  efibrts  of  these  three  men  and  their  families.  I  would  for  the 
' '  sake  of  my  personal  ease  greatly  prefer  being  a  donor  to  being  a 
'*  distributor  of  relief.  It  is  a  great  deal  easier  to  put  one's  hand  into 
"  a  long  purse,  than  to  labour  from  'morn  tiU  dewy  eve,'  filling  out 
*'  stirabout  to  crowds  of  half-clad  hungry  wretches,  sinking  with  weak- 
• '  ness  and  fever.  I  saw  thousands  to-day  of  the  most  miserable  people 
* '  I  have  ever  seen.  I  have  witnessed  more  misery  to-day  than  I  ever 
"  did  before." 

Many  of  the  more  wealthy  landlords  have  supported  the  destitute  poor 
on  their  estates  from  their  own  unaided  resources,  and  have  therefore 
come  less  within  the  sphere  of  the  author's  observation.  Of  the  family  of 
a  landed  proprietor  of  this  class,  the  government  inspecting-officer  of  a 
union  in  the  County  of  Galway  thus  writes : 

"  This  excellent  young  person  has  been  most  active  in  dispensing 

"  charity,  and  has  established  a  most  admirable  soup-kitchen  at 

"  where  it  has  conferred  great  benefit  on  the  destitute  poor  of  that 
"neighbourhood;  it  is  maintained  partly  by  her  father,  and  partly  by 
•  subscriptions  from  her  relations  in  England.  Her  mother,  too,  has 
"  established  a  soup-kitchen  in  her  demesne,  through  the  agency  of 
"  which  she  daily  spreads  a  vast  amount  of  relief.  There  is  no  family 
'*  in  this  county  which  has  diffused  more  benefit  to  the  very  destitute 
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find,  that  on  the  contrary  it  continued  unabated, 
or  rather  increased  in  intensity.  Many  thought 
that  it  only  needed  to  convert  the  subscriptions 
into  food,  pour  it  into  the  distressed  places,  and  all 


**  people  in  the  vicinity  of than  the  one  I  now  write  of.    Cap- 

♦•  tain  has  been,  I  believe,  a  sufferer,  like  many  others  of 

"  his  class,  by  the  non-payment  of  his  rents;  notwithstanding  which 
'*  he  employs  80  labourers  daily,  and  has  done  so  since  the  commencement 
'•  of  the  present  calamity  ;  and  he  has  not  suffered  a  single  person  on  the 

' ' estate  to  be  placed  on  lists  of  any  kind  for  relief.    I  do  think 

*•  such  laudable  exertions  shoxild  receive  the  favourable  notice  of  all 
**  societies  dispensing  charities,  to  whom  he  or  any  of  his  family  may 
"  appeal." 

Another  proprietor  of  land  in  the  county  of  Galway,  to  whom  the 
Relief  Committee  of  Friends  have  made  several  grants,  and  of  the  value 
of  whose  exertions  they  have  had  good  reason  to  entertain  the  highest 
opinion,  writes  thus,  imder  date  of  April  17th,  1847 : 

"  In  consequence  of  the  dismissal  of  a  large  number  of  destitute 
*•  persons  from  the  public  works  this  week,  I  have  had  a  great  additional 
'*  amount  of  trouble  thrown  upon  me.  Our  soup-kitchen  had  to  be 
**  reinforced  as  to  the  quality  of  the  material  served,  inasmuch  as  the 
"  majority  of  the  recipients  were  thrown  upon  it  for  support  almost 
"  entirely.  Its  expenses  consequently  increased,  and  I  can  hold  out  no 
'*  hope  of  diminishing  the  cost,  imtil  the  new  relief  plan  is  brought  into 
"  operation ;  which  I  fear  may  not  be  the  case  for  some  little  time,  owing 
*'  to  the  immense  labour  thrown  on  the  parish  priest  and  myself,  the 
**  only  residents  capable  of  working  it  out.  Our  consumption  has  been  as 
"follows:  784  pounds  of  rice;  250  pounds  of  beef ;  490  pounds  of 
"  Indian  meal;  72  pounds  of  treacle;  this,  with  servants'  wages  and 
*♦  fuel,  &c.  brings  our  expenditure  up  to  £19  6s. 

"  I  have  issued  to  sick  persons  231  poimds  of  rice,  112  pounds  of 
"  biscuit,  and  42  pounds  of  meal,  the  whole  of  the  above  expenditure 
*•  being  given  gratuitously.  It  has  I  trust  done  good,  and  saved  many 
"lives;  though  I  regret  to  add  the  mortality  is  terrible,  fever  and 
♦  •  dysentery,  especially  the  latter,  carrying  off  vast  numbers.  I  supplied 
"  coffins  for  nine  paupers  in  the  week,  and  many  more  were  interred. 
'*  I  regret  to  say  that  I  had  to  appoint  a  clerk  to  superintend  the  kitchen ; 
"  my  health  and  property  could  no  longer  bear  a  confinement  of  six  or 
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would  be  right  again.  But  the  real  difficulty  lay 
in  the  structure  of  society  throughout  a  great 
part  of  Ireland.  A  large  proportion  of  the  pro- 
prietors were  non-resident,*  and  therefore  no  per- 


•*  seven  hours  daily  in  it,  but  I  still  am  always  present  at  the  distribution 
'*  morning  and  evening,  and  superintend  it. 

*•  I  reserve  the  soup-kitchen  fund  for  the  sick,  the  widows,  or- 
**  phans,  and  aged,  and  hope  to  aid  them  efficiently  through  its  means. 
**  I  think  it  only  just  to  myself  to  say,  that  but  one  individual  family 
"on  my  own  estate  has  received  a  single  farthing  of  support  from 
' '  it  since  it  was  opened.  This  is  a  family  of  eight  persons,  lying  sick  al- 
•'  together  of  fever,  and  now  convalescent.  I  have  received  from  your 
*'  agent  your  generous  grant  to  us  ;  the  biscuit  are  a  timely  and  valuable 
**  aid  in  arresting  the  dysentery  ;  they  are  the  most  valuable  gift  that 
"  can  be  bestowed  in  the  present  circumstances  of  the  people. 

"  Things  look  badly,  but  relying  on  that  Supreme  Power  that  has 
*'  heretofore  supported  my  wife  and  myself,  in  the  midst  of  this  unex- 
**  ampled  calamity,  we  struggle  to  sustain  the  hope  and  spirit  of  our 
* '  people,  and  restore  their  almost  overwhelmed  mental  and  physical 
**  energies ;  and  in  that  hope  I  take  leave  of  you,  and  am,  &c." 

In  another  letter,  dated  24th  of  April,  the  same  gentleman  says : 

"  I  hope  to  have  a  decent  breadth  of  tillage  put  in.  I  am  quite  aware 
•*  that  on  my  exertions  depends  the  absolute  existence  of  our  people, 
"  and  as  long  as  I  have  health  left,  they  shall  not  be  spared." 

One  of  the  last  letters  from  the  same  party,  when  giving  a  concluding 
account  of  his  distribution,  says:  "  You  will  let  me  know  what  your 
**  views  are  as  to  the  future ;  I  will  be  frank  with  you.  The  heavy  losses 
•*  sustained  by  me  leave  me  unable  to  go  further  in  the  relief  measures. 
*'  A  considerable  portion  of  the  rents  payable  at  May,  1846,  are  due  to 
*'  me,  and  I  protest  to  you,  that  since  the  1st  of  January  last  I  have  only 
*'  received  a  sum  of  £52.  12s.  out  of  my  whole  income  and  heavy  arrears ; 
"  under  these  circumstances,  I  am  reduced  to  poverty.  I  see  no  shame 
**  in  confessing  it.  Only  the  estate  owes  no  money,  and  that  we  have  a 
**  valuable  farm,  we  should  be  in  distress  ourselves.  I  mention  this 
•*  merely  as  a  reason  why  I  cannot  go  any  further  in  relieving  those 
*'  who  surely  will  need  it  soon." 

The  word  ' '  non-resident"  is  generally  used  in  the  course  of  this 
essay  in  preference  to  "  absentee,"  as  designating  those  who  do  not  reside 
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sonal  assistance  could  be  obtained  from  them.  The 
resident  gentry  were  few  and  scattered.  The  other 
inhabitants  were  paupers,  or  pretended  to  be  so. 
There  was  no  middle  class.  Applications  to  the 
central  relief  committees  for  assistance,  almost 
invariably  referred  to  the  small  number  of 
residents  capable  of  taking  any  part  in  giving 
relief ;  stating  that  the  whole,  or  almost  the  whole, 
of  the  distressed  district  belonged  to  absentees; 
often  varying  the  statement  by  adding,  that  the 
property  was  under  the  care  of  the  court  of 
chancery.  There  are  whole  parishes  without  a 
single  educated  resident,  except  the  Protestant  and 
Eoman  Catholic  clergy.  Even  these  could  not 
always  be  counted  on,  as  the  union  of  several 
parishes  into  a  single  benefice  deprived  many 
places  of  their  assistance.  The  machinery  for 
relieving  distress  did  not  exist,  it  could  not  be 
created  with  sufficient  rapidity,  and  therefore  the 
people  suffered.  No  human  power,  nor  any  amount 
of  expenditure,  could  have  wholly  averted  starva- 
tion, or  prevented  the  loss  of  many  lives.* 


on  their  property,  whether  they  live  in  Ireland,  in  England,  or  in  a 
foreign  country,  the  injurious  effects  of  non-residence  being,  in  general, 
equally  perceptible  in  any  of  these  cases. 

•  From  among  the  many  statements  of  tliis  nature  made  to  the  Relief 
Committee  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  a  few  have  been  selected  : 

County  of  Cavan "  This  district  is  especially  desolate,  from  there 

*•  being  no  resident  gentry  in  the  parish.     The  principal  estate  is  in  the 
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Two  other  causes  greatly  impeded  the  adminis- 
tration of  relief.  The  want  of  dealers  in  food 
throughout  a  large  part  of  the  west ;  and  the 
extreme  difficulty  of  discriminating  between  the 
absolutely  destitute,  and  those  who  pretended  to  be 

**  hands  of  a  trustee  who  cannot  give  any  relief.  The  remainder  of  the 
'*  parish  is  subdivided  amongst  many  small  landlords,  who  are  all  absen- 
* '  tees,  and  none  of  whom  contribute  any  thing ;  all  complaining  that 
•*  they  have  lost  their  rents.  Extent  about  12  square  miles.  Population 
"  about  6,000." 

Queen's  County — "  We  have  not  one  resident  landlord  in  the  dis- 
•'  trict:  applications  have  been  made  to  each  non-resident,  and  up  to  the 
*' present  time  we  have  received  but  £44.  Extent,  eighteen  thousand 
*•  acres.    Population  upwards  of  10,000." 

County  of  Koscommon — "All  the  landed  proprietors  are  non- 
"  resident,  excepting  the  chairman  of  the  committee.  The  rents  of 
*'  three  of  the  largest  townlands  of  the  parish  have  been  received  for  the 
"  last  thirty  years  by  a  receiver  under  the  court  of  chancery ;  during 
"which  time  there  being  no  landlord  to  interest  himself  about  them, 
**  the  land  has  been  divided  and  subdivided  into  very  small  holdings, 
*'  and  an  immense  population  has  sprung  up,  who  are  reduced  to  the 
"  deepest  want  by  the  failure  of  their  usual  food.  Extent,  one  thousand 
••  three  hundred  acres.     Population  5,810." 

County  of  Mayo — "  There  are  fifteen  absentee  landlords:  their 
'*  agents  do  not  live  in  the  parish,  and  seldom  come  near  it:  no  non- 
"  resident  landlord  has  sent  any  subscription.  The  resident  landlords 
*'  in  some  cases  are  giving  assistance  to  those  around  them,  but  no  gene- 
**  ral  subscription  has  been  entered  into.  I,  as  vicar  of  the  parish, 
•*  called  a  meeting,  but  no  one  attended,  as  they  said  there  was  no  one 

*'  to  represent ,  who  is  the  principal  landlord  and  an  absentee. 

"  Extent,  fourteen  miles  by  twelve  miles.    Population  about  16,000." 

County  of  Galway "  The  landed  proprietors  are  all  absentees, 

"nor  have  they  contributed  a  penny  towards  relieving  their  tenants 
"  since  the  distress  commenced.  We  have  neither  gentry  nor  a  second 
"  person  in  the  character  of  a  large  farmer  within  the  parish.  Popula- 
"  tion  4000." 

Ditto — *' The  district  with  which  I  am  principally  connected  con- 
*'  tains  a  population  of  near  4000  souls,  of  whom  a  full  third  are  in 
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so.  The  agricultural  population,  whether  fanners 
or  labourers,  had  heretofore  supplied  their  wants 
from  their  own  holdings  ;  now  it  became  neces- 
sary to  import  food,  and  to  create  a  trade  where 
none  had  previously  existed.     The  silent  streams  of 

*'  actual  destitution,  another  third  in  deep  distress,  and  not  above  a 
•'  sixth  able  to  support  themselves.  In  this  district  I  am  almost  the  only 
*'  resident  proprietor ;  and  though  the  absentee  properties  are  crowded 
"  with  paupers,  afflicted  by  fever  and  prostrated  by  famine,  their  con- 
*'  tributions  are  small  and  their  personal  assistance  nought.  There  is 
•'  besides  much  property  in  the  hands  of  receivers  under  the  courts, 
"  where  the  usual  indulgence  cannot  be  given,  where  contribution  is  out 
"  of  the  question,  and  where  the  utmost  misery  consequently  prevails. 
♦'  We  have  now  on  the  works  close  on  500  persons,  and  perhaps  over  it; 
**  but  the  poor,  the  sick,  the  aged,  the  infirm  constitute  a  vast  number ; 
'•  and  though  amongst  these  every  thing  we  can  do  is  done  to  the 
•'  utmost  of  our  ability,  much  remains  undone." 

County  of  Clare. — "  I  have  to  say  (in  answer  to  the  remark  made 
*'  in  your  letter,  that  in  the  distribution  of  a  public  fund  it  is  desirable 
*'  in  aU  cases,  as  far  as  possible,  that  it  be  done  through  a  regular  organ- 
*'  ization  of  the  benevolent  and  intelligent  inhabitants  of  the  district 
"  claiming  relief)  that,  alas,  in  the  district  for  which  my  daughter  is  ex- 
"  erting  herself,  there  is  not  one  person  above  the  rank  of  a  peasant 
"  residing ;  that  the  greater  part  is  inhabited  by  very  poor  people,  and 
"  that  it  all  belongs  to  absentees,  who  have  not  contributed  a  shilling 
•'  for  relief,  or  to  persons  over  whose  properties  receivers  of  the  courts 
"  are  appointed." 

County  of  Longford. — *'  This  district  labours  under  peculiar  dis- 
•'  advantages,  and  is  one  of  the  poorest  localities  in  Ireland.  The  por- 
"  perty  belongs  entirely  to  absentee  proprietors,  and  has  but  one 
**  resident  gentleman  within  a  circumference  of  eight  mUes.  It  is  also 
**  deprived  of  the  residence  of  either  the  Protestant  clergyman  or  his 
'*  curate.  For  this  reason,  the  vice-lieutenant  was  obliged  to  call  on 
'*  the  resident  magistrate  to  act  as  chairman,  who  lives  twelve  mUes 
•'  from  many  parts  of  the  district  It  is  occupied  by  small  tenants, 
'*  holding  from  four  to  ten  acres,  and  very  few  upwards.  The  land  is 
'*  bad  and  ill  cultiv  ted ;  and  the  inhabitants,  never  looking  forward  to 
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commerce,  which  feed  the  2,000,000  inhabitants  of 
London  with  unerring  regularity,  have  grown 
with  the  growth  of  the  city  ;  but  scatter  the 
same  number  of  persons  over  a  wide  extent  of 
country,   covered  with   mountain    and    bog,  and 

•*  anything  better  than  potatoes,  and  having  lost  them,  are  totally 
*'  destitute." 

County  of  Galway. — **  This  district  has  been  one  of  the  most 
*'  severely  visited  in  Ireland ;  last  year  the  potato  crop  almost  univer- 
**  sally  failed,  so  that  this  is  the  second  year  of  scarcity.  It  is  painful 
' '  to  see  the  alteration  in  the  people's  appearance,  and  too  much  credit 
*'  cannot  be  given  them  for  their  patience  under  this  visitation  of  the 
*'  Almighty.  No  outrages  have  occurred  in  the  district,  and  the  viola- 
**  tions  of  property  have  been  trifling.  The  position  of  a  country 
**  gentleman  left  single-handed,  as  I  am,  to  deal  with  such  a  calamity, 
**  and  doomed  daily  to  hear  tales  of  woe  which  he  cannot  alleviate,  is 
"  truly  miserable.  I  pray,  however,  that  I  may  be  sustained  through  it, 
"  and  am  truly  thankful  to  the  Almighty  for  the  many  kind  aids  he  has 
**  provided  for  us." 

County  of  Koscommon — '•  Our  electoral  division  is  so  destitute  at 
**  present,  that  there  is  no' poor  law  guardian.  We  have  never  received 
'*  any  government  grant,  and  all  the  societies  refuse  us  aid  except 
*'  yours,  from  our  not  having  a  committee;  there  is  no  gentleman  in 
'*  the  neighbourhood  to  form  one." 

County  of  Donegal — "  This  parish  contains  upwards  of  10,000 
"  inhabitants,  of  whom  about  8,500  are  Roman  Catholics,  1050  Church 
"  of  England,  and  500  Presbyterians;  of  the  fourteen  landlords  to 
"  whom  the  ground  belongs,  there  are  but  two  resident,  of  whom  one 
*'  holds  a  small  property,  and  the  other  is  much  encumbered;  the  conse- 
**  quence  is  much  neglect  and  wretchedness  among  the  people,  especially 
*'  the  cottiers,  who  are  generally  regarded  by  the  landlords  as  a  great 
*'  injury  to  their  properties,  and  are  therefore  discountenanced  in  every 
•'  possible  manner.  Of  these  cottier  or  pauper  families  there  may  be 
•*  about  600  or  700,  comprising  about  3000  individuals." 

County  of  Mayo — Extract  of  a  letter  from  the  chairman  of  a  board  of 
guardians,  dated  28th  of  Dec.  1846: — "In  this  unhappy  union  there  is 
"  scarcely  one  resident  proprietor,  scarcely  a  merchant,  nor  any  of  the 
"  affluent  classes  who  could  assist  to  relieve  human  misery  in  any  degree. 
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without  sufficient  roads,  and  how  are  they  to  be 
supplied  ?  To  become  acquainted  with  the 
circumstances  of  each  applicant,  so  as  to  prevent 
imposition,  was  a  great  difficulty.  Where  all  were 
wretched,  it  was  hard  to  select  the  most  destitute. 
It  required  an  efficient  machinery,  which  existed 
in  but  few  places.  Many  gave  up  at  once,  and 
attempted  no  selection  ;  others  selected  their  own 
immediate  dependants,  and  seeing  they  could  not 
assist  all,  endeavoured  to  preserve  those  in  whom 
they  had  the  most  interest.  Nothing  could  have 
overcome  this  difficulty,  but  a  large  number  of 
residents  of  education  and  property,  well  ac- 
quainted with  their  several  localities.  The  want 
of  such  a  resident  body,  of  an  intelligent  middle 
class,  must  greatly  impede  the  execution  of  the 
poor-laws,  and  of  every  measure  for  relief  of  dis- 
tress in  Ireland. 


"  In  almost  all  the  parishes,  the  Catholic  clergyman  is  the  only  one  to 
'*  give  consolation." 

From  the  same,  dated  1st  of  May,  1847  : — "  The  state  of  the  imionas 
*•  a  whole  is  alarming.  There  are  no  resident  gentry.  There  are  four 
**  members  of  the  finance  committee.  The  chairman  resides  about  18 
"  miles  from  the  place  of  meeting,  another  member  about  30,  another 
**  about  15,   and    the    other   about    7.     The  government   inspecting- 

•'  officer.  Captain ,  does  all  any  man  can  do  to  expedite  the  law,  but 

"  there  are  no  elements  existing  in  the  various  electoral  divisions,  for 
'*  effective  local  committees  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  10  Vict. 
"  ch.  7.  A  highly  wrought  organization  is  in  part  necessary.  The  cler- 
"  gymen  are  almost  all  constantly  employed;  farmers  too;  then  there 
♦'  are  no  persons  to  assist  others  in  turn." 
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The  evils  of  the  system  of  public  works 
rendered  a  cessation  of  this  mode  of  relief  impera- 
tive, and  the  temporary  relief  act,  10  Vict.  cap. 
7,  was  adopted  by  the  legislature  early  in  last 
session.  By  this  act,  which  expired  on  the  30th 
of  September,  all  the  destitute,  of  whatever  class, 
were  to  receive  daily  rations,  without  any  labour 
being  required  in  return.  The  machinery  adopted 
consisted  of  a  relief  committee  for  each  electoral  di- 
vision, a  finance  committee  for  each  union,  a  govern- 
ment inspecting-officer  for  each  union,  and  a  board 
of  commissioners  in  Dublin.  The  funds  were  to  be 
supplied  from  the  Treasury,  by  loans  advanced  on 
the  security  of  rates,  and  by  grants  in  aid  of  rates, 
and  in  aid  of  local  subscriptions.  The  electoral 
division  committees  were  appointed  by  the  Lord 
Lieutenant,  and  included  the  local  magistrates 
and  poor  law  guardians  ;  the  three  highest  rate- 
payers, as  being  those  who  had  the  greatest  interest 
in  economical  management ;  and  the  ministers  of 
religion  living  in  the  district,  as  those  who  pught 
to  be  best  acquainted  with  the  wants  of  the  poor. 
These  committees  prepared  lists  of  the  destitute 
in  each  electoral  division,  which,  when  approved  by 
the  finance  committee,  were  transmitted  to  the 
relief  commissioners  in  Dublin  ;  and  being  cer- 
tified by  them,  the  requisite  amount  of  money  was 
transmitted  from   the   Treasury    to    the    finance 
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committee  ;  and  thus  the  electoral  division  com- 
mittee was  enabled  to  purchase  the  food  required 
for  the  support  of  the  destitute  within  their  limits. 

This  new  mode  of  relief  was  by  no  means 
popular  at  first.  It  was  much  more  troublesome 
to  the  managing  committees  than  the  public 
works,  and  the  daily  rations  were  much  objected 
to  by  those  who  had  been  in  the  receipt  of  money 
wages.  The  commissioners  insisted  that  the 
rations  should  be  cooked,  wherever  practicable  ; 
which  created  great  dissatisfaction  with  almost  all 
parties.  To  feed  such  numbers  of  able-bodied 
men  in  complete  idleness,  seemed  to  offer  reason- 
able ground  of  complaint ;  and  their  daily  attend- 
ance being  required,  necessarily  produced  great 
crowds,  lounging  for  several  hours  each  day  about 
the  food  depots,  spreading  the  infection  of  fever, 
and  increasing  the  demoralization  of  the  labouring 
classes.  These  objections,  whether  well  or  ill 
founded,  were  evidently  inseparable  from  this 
mode  of  relief,  which  was  probably  as  well  calcu- 
lated to  effect  its  object  as  could  readily  have  been 
devised.  In  the  gratuitous  support  of  so  large  a 
portion  of  the  population,  rendered  destitute  by  an 
unexpected  calamity,  many  abuses  were  unavoid- 
able.    It  was  only  a  choice  of  evils. 

The  complete  operation  of  the  new  system  of 
relief  was  delayed  for  some  time,  through  the  dis- 
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inclination  of  the  relief  committees  in  many  places, 
who  hoped,  by  deferring  the  necessary  proceedings, 
to  force  the  continuance  of  expenditure  on  public 
works  ;  but  the  judicious  arrangements  and  steady 
determination  of  the  commissioners  at  length  suc- 
ceeded in  carrying  the  act  into  effective  operation 
throughout  almost  all  those  districts  in  which  it 
was  required.  The  public  works  were  discontinued 
gradually  ;  and  the  change  from  one  mode  of  relief 
to  the  other  was  effected  with  so  much  prudence 
and  caution,  that  no  serious  difficulty  was  expe- 
rienced. The  orders  of  the  commissioners  were  ably 
carried  out  by  the  inspecting-officers,  who  appear 
to  have  been  in  general  peculiarly  well  qualified  for 
the  duties  allotted  to  them  ;  and  also  by  the  finance 
committees,  which  were  composed  of  from  two  to 
four  gentlemen  of  each  union,  whose  energy  and 
intelligence  fitted  them  for  the  important  post 
assigned  them.  When  at  its  highest  amount,  the 
number  of  persons  receiving  daily  rations  exceeded 
3,000,000,  and  the  average  cost  of  each  ration  was 
about  two-pence.  The  whole  expense  of  this 
system  of  relief  appears  to  have  been  about 
£1,676,268.* 


*  This  sum  is  taken  from  the  7th  Report  of  the  Relief  Commissioners, 
and  includes  £119,055,  16s.,  granted  for  temporary  fever  hospitals,  but 
it  does  not  include  the  local  subscriptions  raised  under  the  act,  which 
however,  were  not  large  in  amount. 
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The  reports  of  the  commissioners  have  stated, 
that  in  those  districts  where  the  relief  committees 
worked  together  with  zeal  and  in  good  faith,  the 
administration  was  excellent,  checking  fraud  and 
imposture,  while  it  relieved  the  really  distressed. 
But  in  some  districts  this  was  unhappily  not 
the  case.  Abuses  existed,  varying  from  apathy 
and  neglect  to  connivance  at  frauds  and  misappro- 
priation of  the  funds.  Gross  impositions  were 
daily  practiced  by  the  poor ;  the  dead  or  absent 
were  personated  ;  children  were  lent  for  a  few 
days,  in  order  to  give  the  appearance  of  large  fami- 
lies, and  thus  entitle  the  borrowers  to  a  greater 
number  of  rations.  Almost  the  whole  population 
in  many  places  alleged  poverty,  and  looked  for 
relief ;  and  then,  conceiving  the  receipt  of  cooked 
food  a  degradation,  they  endeavoured  to  compel 
the  issue  of  raw  meal.  One  universal  spirit  of 
mendicancy  pervaded  the  people,  to  which  in  seve- 
ral places  the  committees  offered  no  opposition. 
Yielding  to  intimidation,*  or  seeking  for  popula- 


*  The  report  of  the  Relief  Commissioners  alluded  to  several  in- 
stances of  intimidation.  The  following  is  given  on  the  authority  of  a 
gentleman  of  landed  property,  as  showing  the  manner  in  which  a 
Roman  Catholic  clergyman  was  abused  for  refusing  the  unreasonable 
demands  of  some  of  the  more  powerful  of  his  parishioners  : 

"  I  know  of  the  most  shocking  instance  of  this,  where  shameless 
'*  worthless  farmers  came  in  bodies,  and  compelled  the  priest  by  threats 
•*  to  give  them  the  meal  intended  for  the  poor.     In  this  very  parish,  a 
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rity,  they  were  willing  to  place  the  whole  popula- 
tion indiscriminately  on  the  lists,  to  be  supported 
by  public  charity.  In  some  cases  they  even  sought 
for  a  share  of  it  themselves.  It  is  stated  in  the 
reports  of  the  commissioners,  that  gentlemen  of  sta- 
tion and  property  were  not  ashamed  to  sanction 
the  distribution  of  rations  to  their  servants  and 
labourers,  or  to  their  own  tenants  ;  the  same  per- 
sons, while  willing  to  give  to  those  who  did  not 
need  it,  frequently  disregarded  the  sufferings  of 
the  starving  poor.  This  painful  subject  may  be 
concluded  in  the  words  of  a  gentleman,  who  had 
full  opportunity  of  knowing  the  abuses  practis- 
ed in  one  of  the  worst  parts  of  the  country: 
"  Had  I  not  been  an  eye-witness,  I  could  scarcely 


**  scene  occurred  truly  scandalous.  The  British  Association  gave  our 
"  parish  priest  three  tons  of  meal.  On  its  arrival,  the  riotous  conduct 
**  of  the  population  was  such,  I  had  to  go  out,  and  the  priest  begged 
**  of  me  to  take  in  the  meal  and  store  it  for  him.  I  did  so.  On  the 
'•  third  day  after,  he  took  it  to  the  parish  chapel,  where  a  scene  occurred 
•'  that  baflfles  description  ;  and  in  the  end  this  donation  was  totally  mis- 
"  applied,  as  the  destitute  got  nothing,  and  those  well  oflP  every  thing. 
'*  I  can  prove  that  persons  retailing  meal,  whose  houses  at  the  moment 
"  contained  many  hundred  pounds  weight  of  it,  received  large  quantities. 
"  The  priest,  poor  man,  came  to  me  afterwards,  and  said  '  that  for  the 
"  universe  he  would  not  distribute  another  pound  of  meal.'  It  ap- 
"  pears  that  when  he  attempted  to  do  what  was  right,  a  regular  scene  of 
**  intimidation  ensued;  he  was  threatened  with  even  personal  violence, 
"  and  the  instant  demolition  of  the  chapel  itself;  and  he  was  absolutely 
**  obliged  to  give  away  the  food  to  those  who  did  not  require  it.  Now 
"this  is  only  one  instance;  but  one  under  my  own  eye,  where  an 
•'  honest  man  was  made  the  victim  of  this  species  of  intimidation." 
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"  have  conceived  it  possible,  that  the  awful  visita- 
"  tion  with  which  this  country  is  afflicted,  should' 
"  have  produced  such  an  utter  disregard  of  inte- 
"  grity  in  the  administration  of  its  relief." 

Such  shameless  dishonesty  is  a  melancholy  proof 
of  the  low  standard  of  morals  existing  in  some 
parts  of  Ireland.  The  gross  instances  of  actual 
fraud  and  misapplication  of  funds,  on  the  part  of 
members  of  committees,  were  probably  confined 
to  a  very  few  places  ;  but  there  were  many,  in 
which  the  committees  neglected  the  duty  of 
seeking  out  the  really  poor  and  destitute,  or  were 
willing  to  return  the  whole  or  even  sometimes 
more  than  the  whole  population  as  standing  in 
need  of  relief.  Such  reckless  conduct  can  only 
be  accounted  for  by  the  supposition,  that  they 
never  anticipated  being  obliged  to  repay  the 
money  advanced,  or  that  some  members  of  com- 
mittees were  rated  to  so  small  an  amount,  that  they 
had  little  personal  interest  in  economical  manage- 
ment ;  and  under  these  circumstances  were 
desirous  to  procure  for  their  own  friends  as  large 
a  share  as  possible  of  the  "  government  money." 
Both  these  causes  existed  to  some  extent.  Sub- 
sequent events  have  shown,  that  in  many  places 
they  fully  expected  to  evade  repayment ;  and  in 
those  electoral  divisions  in  which  there  were  no 
resident  proprietors,  the   management  frequently 
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fell  into  the  hands  of  parties,  who  considered  that 
their  interests  would  be  best  served  by  a  lavish 
expenditure.  But  it  must  not  be  supposed  that 
these  abuses  were  every  where  prevalent.  The 
commissioners  state  that  in  the  greater  part  of 
Ireland  the  committees  exerted  themselves  zealous- 
ly. The  destitute  poor  were  relieved,  and  due  pre- 
cautions taken  to  avoid  being  imposed  upon  by 
those  who  were  not  in  want.  The  distribution  of 
food  in  a  cooked  state,  whether  Indian  meal  por- 
ridge, or  rice  and  Indian  meal  mixed,  while  it  was 
liked  by  the  really  destitute,  and  was  much  more 
wholesome  for  them  than  the  same  quantity  of  un- 
dressed meal,  proved  an  excellent  test  of  poverty ; 
and  in  some  instances  "  reduced  the  number  of 
applicants  wonderfully."*  There  were  even  some 
districts,  in  which  the  anxiety  to  economise  was 
so  great,  as  in  some  degree  to  impede  the  due 
administration  of  the  law,  the  rate-payers  endea- 
vouring to  prevent  the  issuing  of  rations  to  small 
holders  of  land,  and  to  other  parties  to  whom  it 
was  intended  by  the  act  of  parliament  to  afford 
relief.! 


•  See  Third  Report  of  Relief  Commissioners. 

t  From  among  many  statements  to  the  same  effect  made  to  the  Relief 
Committee  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  the  following  are  selected,  which 
may  serve  to  show  the  degree  of  economy  with  which  some  committees 
administered  the  law,  and  also  that  the  feeling  of  honest  independence 
is  not  every  where  broken  down : 
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The  efficient  working  to  which  the  commission- 
ers succeeded  in  bringing  the  act,  in  so  short  a 
space  of  time,  and  under  so  many  difficulties,  was 
only  accomplished  by  the  most  anxious  and  perse- 


CouNTY  OF  Cavan,  23rd  of  June,  1847:  "Another  class  of  persons, 
' '  namely,  small  farmers  holding  from  one  to  four  acres,  are  now  with- 
"  out  any  means  whatever  of  subsistence;  they  have  sold  their  pigs 
"  and  every  article  they  could  part  with,  and  spent  the  money  iu  food. 
"  Our  relief  committee  will  not  afford  any  aid  to  those  people,  [as  the 
"  present  tax  imposed  on  the  rate-payers,  which  is  seven  shillings  in  the 
•'  pound,  would  be  more  than  doubled  if  they  did,  so  considerable  is  the 
*'  number  of  small  farmers  in  the  district. 

County  of  Cavan,  9th  of  June,  1847:  "  We  have  still  in  the  pa- 

**  rishes  of and about  1000  persons  supported  by  volun- 

"  tary  relief,  who  will  starve  if  it  be  withheld,  and  who  are  for  one 
* '  reason  or  other  excluded  from  the  relief  lists.  These  are  daily  sup- 
••  ported  with  cooked  food  from  four  boilers  under  my  care,  and  a  most 
'•trying  and  anxious  and  dreadful  care  it  is,  to  have  this  multitude 
"  depending  on  me  (under  Providence)  for  their  daily  bread.  My  pri- 
"  vate  means  are  all  but  exhausted,  and  I  know  not  what  to  do  about 
**  this.  Those  on  the  relief  lists  are  safe.  But  the  rest,  what  will  they  do  ?'* 

County  of  Londonderry,  2nd  of  July,  1847:  "There  is,  how- 
•*  ever,  a  class  who  have  been  hitherto  refused  relief  on  the  grounds  of 
•*  their  having  some  property,  that  present  to  me,  who  live  among 
"  them,  a  most  affecting  spectacle.  These  are  poor  landholders,  oc- 
"  cupying  perhaps  two  or  three  acres,  with  large  families  in  the  most 
**  deplorable  state  of  distress,  and  yet  on  the  verge  of  starvation, 
**  clinging  to  their  holdings  as  their  last  remnant  of  hope  in  this  world. 
"  At  this  moment  there  is  standing  at  my  window  a  poor,  and  I  will  say, 
♦'  a  worthy  man,  (for  I  have  long  known  him,  a  Roman  Catholic,  who 
'*  has  a  small  farm  of  about  five  acres,  and  a  family  of  ten  to  sup- 
♦•  port  from  it,  which  he  has  hitherto  done  respectably)  representing  to 
**  me,  in  that  quiet  subdued  tone  which  shows  the  struggle  between  the 
**  cry  of  his  poor  children  and  the  shame  of  being  a  beggar,  his  situation 
• '  and  his  distress.  Before  he  would  beg,  he  had  parted  with  his  cow, 
•'  had  sold  his  last  sheep,  his  last  lamb,  his  bed-clothes— there  now 
*♦  remain  barely  two  days'  food  of  the  most  wretched  description  to  sup- 
"  port  his  little  ones.    This  man  is  most  industrious.     In  the  midst  of 
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vering  exertions.  It  evinced  the  zeal  and  humane 
consideration  of  men  who  felt  that  the  lives  of 
millions  were  at  stake.  The  result  has  been  of  the 
utmost  value  to  the  country.  The  famine  was 
effectually  stayed.  The  people  in  most  places  reco- 
vered their  former  strength  and  appearance.  Fever 
and  dysentery,  the  consequence  of  previous  suffer- 
ing, still  continued  to  prevail  in  many  parts  ;  but 
the  mortality  was  greatly  lessened.  These  good  re- 
sults were  effected  at  much  less  cost  than  that  of  the 
public  works,  which  left  so  many  of  the  very  destitute 
totally  unrelieved.  The  time  approached  at  which 
the  act  would  expire.  The  coming  harvest,  afford- 
ing employment  and  reducing  the  price  of  food, 
rendered  the  cessation  of  relief  safer  than  might 
have  been  anticipated.  Orders  were  therefore 
given  to  lessen  the  numbers  receiving  rations 
gradually,  retaining  for  the  last  the  widow  and 
orphan,  and  those  disabled  by  infirmity  or  sick- 
ness ;  and  finally,  orders  were  given  to  close  all 
relief  under  this  act,  in  some  of  the  best  circum- 
stanced unions,  on  the  15th  August ;  and  in  the 
rest,  according  to  their  ability,  on  the  29th  of 
August  or  the  12th  of  September. 

There  were  three  unions,  Antrim,  Belfast,  and 

"  these  trials,  he  has  put  into  the  ground  an  acre  and  a  half  of  oats,  half  an 
"  acre  of  potatoes,  and  three  roods  of  turnips.  '  Oh  sir,'  said  he,  '  must 
"  I  sell  my  life  and  the  life  of  my  children  next  year,  to  keep  them  alive 
"  now?'  " 
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Newtownards,  which  made  no  application  for  assist- 
ance, their  local  resources  enabling  them  to  sup- 
port their  own  poor.  In  the  union  of  Larne, 
application  was  made  on  account  of  one  electoral 
division  only.  These  unions  lie  contiguous  to  each 
other,  being  in  the  counties  of  Antrim  and  Down. 
In  general,  the  management  of  measures  for  relief 
of  distress  appears  to  have  been  much  better 
in  Ulster  than  any  of  the  other  provinces,  certainly 
better  than  in  Munster  or  Connaught.  There  is 
a  middle  class  in  the  greater  part  of  Ulster,  and 
they  have  been  thus  enabled  to  co-operate  effici- 
ently, whether  for  the  distribution  of  private 
charity,  or  for  the  administration  of  the  legal 
relief*      In  Connaught  it  was  often  impracticable 


*  Although  none  of  the  unions  in  Leinster  or  Munster  were  able  to 
support  the  poor  within  their  limits,  during  this  period  of  severe  pres- 
sure, without  assistance  under  the  Temporary  Act,  yet  in  many  places 
the  law  was  very  well  administered.  The  measures  taken  by  private 
committees,  previous  to  the  passing  of  that  act,  were  also  marked  in  se- 
veral cases  by  the  active  and  benevolent  co-operation  of  a  middle  class. 
The  arrangements  adopted  by  the  relief  committee  for  the  parish  of 
Castletown,  in  the  Queen's  County,  furnish  an  interesting  evidence  of 
this.  Subscriptions  were  collected  by  them  to  the  amount  of  £176 
10s,  6d.,  the  largest  contribution  being  £20  from  a  non-resident  pro- 
prietor, and  a  large  portion  being  in  small  sums,  varying  from  twenty 
shillings  down  to  two  shillings  and  sixpence.  Subscriptions  are  acknow- 
ledged from  almost  every  one  in  the  parish  above  immediate  want.  A 
committee  of  thirty-seven  persons  was  appointed,  some  being  particularly 
named  for  the  care  of  each  townland,  many  of  the  committee  being 
small  farmers,  holders  of  ten  to  fifteen  acres.  They  state  that,  after 
much  consideration,  they  decided  to  afford  relief  to  the  distressed,  by  a 
weekly  allowance  of  money,  and  they  give  some  very  cogent  reasons  for 
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to  obtain  any  co-operation.  Those  who  wished  to 
assist  in  relieving  the  destitute  were  generally 
obliged  to  labour  single-handed,  having  no  one 
near  them.    This  has  been  and  is  a  great  difficulty, 


their  decision.  The  money  was  distributed  on  each  townland  by  the 
members  of  the  committee,  specially  appointed  to  attend  to  it,  to  whom 
all  the  recipients  of  relief  were  personally  known.  They  kept  a  tabular 
statement,  showing  the  weekly  allowances  on  each  townland,  and  the 
number  of  families  and  individuals  relieved.  The  average  distribution 
was  £17  12s.  per  week,  for  the  four  weeks  ending  the  22nd  of  January. 
And  the  average  number  relieved  each  week  was  200  families,  consisting 
of  921  persons,  so  that  the  weekly  allowance  was  about  four  pence  half- 
penny for  each  individual.  The  exertions  of  this  efficient  and  intelli- 
gent committee  appear  to  have  been  very  successful. 

The  following  statement  of  the  arrangements  adopted  in  Werburgh's 
parish,  Dublin,  show  that  a  similar  mode  of  arrangement  is  equally 
applicable  to  a  town  or  city : 

' '  The  parish  was  divided  into  districts  containing  certain  streets  and 

*•  lanes;  two  visitors  were  appointed  for  each  district;  who  went  to 

*'  every  room,  cellar,  «5;c.,  and  closely  examined  into  the  condition  and 

"  circumstances  of  every  individual  or  family.     Their  reports  to  a  ge- 

•'  neral  committee  were  entered  in  a  book,  in  which  was  noted  down  the 

*'  street,  number,  what  part  of  house,  name,  number  in  family,  occupa- 

"  tion,  circumstances,  and  which  had  also  ruled  columns  for  the  weekly 

"  assistance  granted  to  each.     The  name  of  each  was  read  out  in  open 

"  committee,  and  the  amount  of  relief  (for  a  week)  decided  on — that 

* '  relief  being  in  the  s^ape  of  an  order  for  food  ;  the  order  being  initialed 

"by  the  chairman,  the  visitor  was  then  at  liberty  to  issue  it.    Five  provi- 

•'  sion  dealers  were  selected,  who  resided  in  the  parish,  and  the  party 

"  relieved  was  at  liberty  to  take  his  ticket  to  any  of  the  five,  thus  leaving 

*'  him  to  select  and  purchase  from  the  dealer  who  gave  him  the  best 

•'  value.    We  considered  this  to  be  more  economical  than  if  we  had  pur- 

"  chased  food,  and  kept  up  a  staff  of  officers  to  distribute  it,  besides  do- 

"  ing  a  positive  good  to  a  class  of  people  who  would  themselves  have  be- 

'  *  come  paupers  if  they  had  lost  their  trade.    At  every  subsequent  weekly 

"  meeting  of  the  committee  the  entire  list  was  gone  through,  the  visitors 

'♦  reporting  upon  each  case,  and  stating  whether  the  relief  should  be 

"  continued  for  another  week,  increased,  or  diminished  ;  or  (in  case  the 
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and  can  only  be  removed  by  such  legal  changes,  as 
may  enable  those  who  do  not  choose  to  reside,  to 
dispose  of  their  property  to  others  more  willing  or 
more  able  to  perform  its  duties. 

The  following  statement  of  the  numbers  receiv- 
ing rations,  and  the  total  expenditure  under  the 
act,  in  each  of  the  four  provinces,  compared  with 
the  amount  of  population  and  the  annual  value 
assessed  for  poor-rate,  may  serve  to  illustrate  the 
comparative  means  and  destitution  of  each  pro- 
vince :  * 

„      ,  ,.  „  ,      .  Oreatest  number  of  Total 

Population.  Valuation.  rations  given  out.       Expenditure 

Ulster  ...  2,386,373  ...  3,320,133  ...  346,517  ...  £170.398 

Leinster  ...  1,973,731  ...  4,624,542  ...  450,606  ...     308,068 

Munster  ...  2,396,161  ...  3,777,103  ...  1,013,826  ...    671,534 

Connaught  ...  1,418,859  ...  1,465,643  ...  745,632  ...    326,048 


8,175,124  13,187,421         2,556,601      .£1,676,268 


*♦  party  had  obtained  employment,  or  removed  out  of  the  parish)  be  dis- 
'*  continued.     This  system  worked  most  satisfactorily." 

*  The  total  expenditure  under  the  act  appears,  by  the  Seventh  Report 
of  the  Relief  Commissioners,  to  have  amounted,  when  that  report  was 
made  up,  to  £1,676,268  lis.  7d.,  which  sum  they  state  may  be  altered 
in  a  trifling  degree  by  the  payment  of  some  small  outstanding  checks 
before  their  accounts  are  finally  closed.  The  statement  given  above  is 
as  close  an  estimate  of  the  number  of  rations  given  out,  and  the  expen- 
diture in  each  separate  province,  as  the  writer  is  enabled  to  make,  from 
the  information  as  yet  furnished  by  the  relief  commissioners.  It  is 
probably  sufficiently  exact  for  practical  purposes. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


State  of  the  country  on  expiration  of  temporary  relief  act — Plentiful 
harvest— DiflBculties  of  the  country  lessened  but  not  ended — Preva- 
lence of  disease— Want  of  clothing— Domestic  manufactures— Sources 
of  employment — Totally  insuflSicient  for  the  number  of  labourers — 
Extent  of  destitution — Condition  of  the  western  coast  of  Ireland — 
Great  wretchedness  of  the  people — Aggravated  by  the  present  calamity 
— Consequent  apathy — Inevitably  resulting  from  their  hopeless  con- 
dition— Anxiety  for  employment — Great  diminution  in  the  number 
of  marriages— Prevalence  of  crime  and  pretence  of  poverty. 


The  first  year  of  difiiculty  has  terminated.  One 
third  of  the  people  had  been  reduced  to  destitution 
by  the  loss  of  the  potato  crop,  and  the  partial 
failure  of  the  oat  harvest.  Of  these  many  have 
died  ;  many  of  those  who  could  raise  the  requisite 
funds  have  emigrated  to  America  ;  others  have 
removed  to  England  ;  the  rest  have  been  kept 
alive  by  employment  on  public  works,  by  private 
local  charity,  by  local  subscriptions,  by  contribu- 
tions from  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  finally,  by 
the  most  extensive  system  of  gratuitous  distribution 
of  food  of  which  history  ajffords  any  record.  This 
distribution  has  now  ceased.  The  relief  com- 
missioners have    gradually  reduced,    and    finally 
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discontinued  the  issuing  of  food,  without  any 
extreme  suffering  being  felt,  except  in  some  remote 
and  destitute  districts.  They  have  been  enabled  to 
effect  this,  in  great  measure  by  the  abundant 
harvest  with  which  a  merciful  Providence  has 
blessed  us.  The  great  dryness  of  the  summer 
no  doubt  injured  the  turnips  and  other  green  crops, 
and  prevented  the  usual  growth  of  after-grass  in 
the  meadow  and  pasture  lands.  Still,  in  almost 
every  important  particular,  the  crops  have  grown 
with  great  luxuriance,  and  the  produce  has  been 
plentiful.  The  wheat  crop  has  been  unprecedent- 
edly  large.  The  breadth  of  land  sown  was  greater 
than  usual.  The  yield  has  been  good,  and  it  has 
been  saved  in  excellent  condition.  The  produce 
of  the  oat  crop  has  been  more  unequal,  being  in 
some  places  uncommonly  large,  while  in  other 
parts  the  report  is  unfavourable.  Although  the 
blight  re-appeared  on  the  potatoes  in  some  districts, 
it  was  only  partial,  and  the  crop  has  been  probably 
a  full  average  on  the  extent  of  ground  planted.  Se- 
rious fears  were  entertained  that  a  large  portion  of 
the  land  would  be  left  uncropped,  and  no  doubt  there 
are  many  places  in  the  wild  and  mountain  districts 
of  the  interior,  and  of  the  western  counties,  which 
formerly  were  planted  with  potatoes,  but  which 
were  this  year  left  untilled.  But  the  whole  amount 
of  uncultivated  ground,  though  very  important  as 
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respects  its  local  effects,  must  have  been  so  small 
when  compared  with  the  extent  of  cultivated 
land,  that  it  could  not  have  had  much  influence  on 
the  total  value  of  the  produce  of  the  country.  So 
far  as  a  good  harvest  could  relieve  us,  we  have 
been  relieved.  It  is  fearful  to  contemplate  the 
increased  suffering  which  a  deficient  harvest  would 
have  caused.  But  although  our  difficulties  are 
greatly  lessened,  they  are  by  no  means  at  an  end. 

The  measures  taken  under  the  temporary  re- 
lief act  averted  starvation,  but  afforded  little 
relief  to  the  sick,  for  whom  the  rations  distributed 
were  frequently  unsuitable  food.  This  mode  of 
relief  being  terminated,  the  destitute  have  no 
resource  but  private  charity,  until  the  new  poor 
law  can  be  brought  into  effective  operation. 
In  some  places  this  may  take  a  long  time.  The 
former  system  was  supported  by  money  ad- 
vanced from  the  Treasury.  There  are  no  longer 
any  advances,  and  all  relief  is  therefore  dependant 
on  the  collection  of  rates.  The  collection  is  Aow 
in  progress,  and  it  is  understood  that  the  result 
is  encouraging;  yet  there  are  many  districts,  in 
which  it  seems  very  unlikely  that  sufficient  can 
be  collected  to  support  the  destitute.  But  this 
most  important  subject  demands  a  more  particular 
investigation,  which  is  reserved  for  a  future  occa- 
sion.    Meanwhile,  it  is  painfully  evident  that  much 
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suffering  exists.  Fever  and  dysentery  are  every- 
where prevalent,  and  the  means  of  relief  by  medical 
care  are  very  insufficient.  It  is  true  that  grants 
were  made  under  the  authority  of  the  relief  com- 
missioners, for  the  support  of  fever  hospitals  in 
many  places,  and  these  were  doubtless  of  much 
value.  But  the  extent  of  sickness  was  so  great, 
that  hospital  accommodation  could  not  be  provided 
for  all ;  and  in  some  of  the  worst  parts,  where 
disease  was  most  prevalent,  the  hasty  establishment 
of  a  temporary  hospital,  which  must  have  been 
very  inadequate  to  the  wants  of  the  district,  might 
even  have  increased  the  suffering  it  was  in- 
tended to  relieve  ;  inasmuch  as  many  would 
probably  be  brought  to  it,  who  could  not  obtain 
admission,  and  would  be  left  exposed  to  the 
weather,  in  the  ditches  near  the  hospital,  waiting 
until  they  could  get  in.  Yet  notwithstanding  the 
want  of  hospital  accommodation  and  medical  care, 
the  mortality  among  the  poor  from  fever  has  not 
been  large,  in  proportion  to  the  great  number  of 
cases.  Among  the  higher  classes,  the  case  has 
been  different  ;  there  have  been  many  deaths. 
Those  who  were  most  actively  engaged  for  the 
relief  of  distress  have  been  most  exposed  to  the 
danger  of  contagion.  Many  have  died  of  fever 
caught  while  in  the  discharge  of  their  duty,  and 
their  country  has  been  deprived  of  their  services 
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in  this  day  of  distress,  when  they  appeared  to  be 
more  than  ever  necessary.* 

The  want  of  clothing  is  ever3rwhere  greatly  felt. 
On  this  subject  the  most  affecting  statements  have 
been  made.  When  we  consider  the  circumstances, 
nothing  else  could  be  expected.  Last  year  the  poor 
people  parted  with  all  they  could  spare  ;  they  sold 
or  pawned  them,  in  order  to  obtain  food,  retain- 
ing the  smallest  possible  quantity,  often  quite  in- 
sufficient for  protection  from  the  cold,  or  even  for 
decency.  Their  scanty  earnings  were  absorbed  in 
obtaining  food  for  themselves  and  their  families  ; 
therefore  they  could  purchase  nothing  to  replace 
the  old  clothes,  which  gradually  wore  out,  leav- 
ing them  in  some  cases  so  devoid  of  covering, 
as  to  prevent  them  leaving  their  cabins.  This 
want  of  clothing  has  a  strong  tendency  to  in- 
crease  disease,   both  from    insufficient   protection 


*  The  following  extract  of  a  letter  from  the  medical  attendant  of  the 
Swineford  dispensary,  shows  the  fearful  amount  of  sickness  there  exist- 
ing :  "  I  candidly  confess  that  I  know  not  how  to  act  under  the 
' '  circumstances  in  which  I  am  placed,  as  the  medical  attendant  of  the 
' '  dispensary,  which  is  the  only  institution  to  which  for  miles  around 
"  me  the  poor  can  have  recourse.  I  am  overwhelmed  by  the  numbers 
"  hourly  and  minutely  applying  for  relief  With  the  exception  of  the 
"resident  clergymen,  there  is  not  a  single  person  in  the  entire  district 
*  •  from  whom  we  can  expect  any  assistance,  and  their  means  are  now 
' '  fast  diminishing.  Death  is  also  thinning  their  numbers,  and  one  of 
*'  the  most  amiable  and  best  of  men,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Tyndal,  rector  of  the 
"  neighbouring  parish  of  Kilmacteigue,  a  few  days  ago  fell  a  victim  to  his 
•'  exertions  on  behalf  of  the  poor." 
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against  the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  and  from 
the  extreme  difficulty  of  personal  cleanliness,  when 
the  same  clothes  are  necessarily  worn  night  and 
day.  How  to  supply  this  want  is  a  question  of 
great  difficulty  ;  but  certainly,  unless  they  can  ob- 
tain some  assistance  before  winter  sets  in,  a  large 
proportion  of  the  population  will  be  exposed  to 
severe  and  greatly  increased  suffering. 

The  peasantry  of  Connaught  usually  make  their 
own  clothing,  consisting  of  linen,  knitted  stockings, 
a  coarse  but  very  serviceable  flannel  for  women's 
clothes,  and  a  good  frieze  for  men.*  These  articles 
were  regularly  offered  for  sale  in  all  the  markets 
and  fairs  of  the  west,  and  formed  no  inconsiderable 
source  of  traffic.  They  constituted  a  domestic 
manufacture,  which  having  existed  from  time  im- 
memorial, still  maintained  a  precarious  existence 
in  competition  with  the  cheaper  but  less  durable 
fabrics  of  England.  The  fleece  of  his  own  sheep, 
spun  and  woven  in  his  own  house,  at  seasons  which 
otherwise  would  have  been  unemployed,  enabled 
the  cottier  and  peasant  farmer  to  provide  comfort- 
able clothing  for  his  family,  which  it  was  hardly 
possible  for  him  to  obtain  in  any  other  way.    Such 


*  This  domestic  manufacture  is  not  confined  to  Connaught ;  it  exists 
also  in  some  parts  of  Munster,  in  the  county  of  Donegal,  and  in  the 
western  counties  of  Leinster ;  but  it  is  more  prevalent  in  Connaught  than 
in  any  other  province  of  Ireland. 
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a  manufacture  must,  no  doubt,  eventually  yield 
before  the  spread  of  that  civilization,  which,  in  the 
division  of  labour,  restricts  each  individual  to  one 
occupation,  and  thus  increases  his  capability  and 
his  skill ;  but  it  would  be  cause  of  much  regret, 
if  the  present  circumstances  should  destroy  this 
ancient  home  manufacture,  before  the  natural 
period  of  its  decay.  There  is  some  danger  that 
the  looms  and  spinning  wheels,  which  have  been 
broken  up  or  sold,  may  not  be  replaced  ;  in  which 
case,  the  industry  of  our  Connaught  peasantry 
will  be  even  lower  than  it  has  hitherto  been. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  able-bodied  labourers 
must  have  obtained  employment  at  harvest  work, 
either  in  Ireland  or  in  England  ;  yet  probably 
the  demand  for  labourers  on  this  account  was  less 
than  usual,  in  consequence  of  the  remarkably 
fine  weather.  Many  have  also  been  engaged  in  the 
various  works  of  drainage  and  other  improvements, 
carried  on  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Board 
of  Works;  the  number  probably  amounts  to 
12,000.  The  several  railways  in  process  of  con- 
struction have  given  much  employment,  occupying 
perhaps  as  many  as  70,000  labourers,  almost  all  of 
whom  are  natives  of  Ireland.  Counting  ^ve  persons 
to  every  family,  these  sources  of  employment  would 
support  a  proportion  of  410,000  persons.  On  the 
other  hand,  many  of  the  farmers,  unable  to  pay 
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money  wages,  and  the  usual  mode  of   paying  for 
labour  by  land  in  con-acre  having  been  impractica- 
ble this  year,  have  been  forced  to  do  all  their  work 
without  employing  any  labour  beyond  that  of  their 
own   family.      The   gentry,   finding    their  means 
diminished,   have  in  many  cases  contracted  their 
expenditure,  manage  with  fewer  servants,  and  em- 
ploy fewer  labourers.    The  same  cause  has  produced 
a   general   stagnation   in  almost  every  branch  of 
trade  and  manufacture.     There  are  but  few  houses 
being  built,  and  therefore  the  various  tradesmen 
connected  with  building  are  in  want  of   employ- 
ment.    The  demand  for  clothes  is  also  less  than 
usual,  notwithstanding   the  great  want  of  them 
which  is  everywhere  felt.      The  number  of   un- 
employed artizans   continues    to    be    very    large, 
though  many  of  them  have  removed  to  England, 
especially  from  the  cities.    The  distress  among  this 
class  of  persons  is  very  severe,  and  more  keenly  felt 
than  by  the  agricultural   population,  because  they 
possess  stronger  feelings  of  independence.    From 
all  these  causes,  it  results  that  there  are  numbers 
of  strong,  active  labourers,  willing  to  work,  but 
unable  to  find  any  one  to  employ  them  ;    and  if  to 
these  be  added  the  multitude  of  sick,  infirm,  aged, 
widows,  and  orphans,  the  number  of  persons  unable 
to  exist  without  alms  or  relief  from  the  poor-rates 
becomes  truly  appalling. 
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It  would  be  easy  to  multiply  proofs  of  a  state  of 
things  which  threatens  the  most  fearful  conse- 
quences, and  which,  unless  averted  by  judicious 
measures,  must  reproduce,  in  some  localities,  the 
frightful  scenes  of  misery  and  death  from  which 
the  country  has  just  emerged.  A  letter  dated 
7th  Sept.,  from  the  inspecting-officer  of  a  union 
in  Connaught,  says  :  "I  would  now  desire  to 
"  acquaint  you  with  the  painful  prospect  which 
"  appears  to  await  this  union,  with  which  I  have 
"  now  been  connected  some  months.  On  Sunday 
"  next,  the  12th  inst.  is  the  termination  of  my 
"  duty,  so  far  as  concerns  the  relief  under  the  tem- 
"  porary  relief  act  ;  and  I  must  confess  that  I 
"  shrink  from  the  contemplation  of  the  state  of 
"  suffering,  to  which  the  very  poor  will  be  subject 
"  after  that  period,  unless  some  measures  be  under- 
"  taken  to  alleviate  it.  The  union  will  then  be  on 
"  its  own  resources,  namely,  a  rate  struck  in  May 
"  for  £3,500,  of  which  £1,700  is  owed  to  per- 
"  sons  who  supplied  the  house  during  the  ,win- 
"  ter,  and  who  ought  to  be  paid  immediately.  No 
"  rate  or  a  very  trifling  one  has  been  collected,  and 
"  even  were  the  whole  amount  got  in,  there  would 
"  not  be  more  than  enough  for  a  fortnight  or  three 
"  weeks.  The  number  receiving  relief  in  this 
*'  union,  the  last  fortnight  or  three  weeks,  is  13,000, 
"  which  includes  only  those  disabled  by  infirmity 
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"  or  sickness,  and  helpless  widows.  I  think  at  least 
"  10,000  must  be  permanently  relieved."  Another 
gentleman  holding  the  same  official  station  says  : 
"  It  is  almost  impossible  to  discern  in  this  union 
"  where  distress  does  not  exist:  in  some  places  it  is 
"  beyond  belief,  and  no  one  can  be  surprised  to  hear 
"  of  plunder  and  robberies  not  only  by  night,  but 
"  in  the  open  day.  What  is  to  be  expected  in  a 
"  country,  where  there  is  neither  food  of  any  de- 
"  scription  available,  nor  employment  ?" 

It  is  impossible  for  those  who  have  not  visit- 
ed the  western  coast  of  Ireland  to  form  an  ade- 
quate idea  of  that  country,  or  of  the  condition 
of  its  inhabitants.  The  land  is  occupied  for  the 
greater  part  by  vast  and  dreary  bogs,  and  wet  or 
rocky  mountains.  It  is  generally  quite  destitute 
of  trees  for  many  miles  inland.  There  are  proba- 
bly thousands  of  women  and  children  on  the  west- 
ern coast  who  have  never  seen  a  shrub  more  than 
four  feet  high.  The  cultivated  portions  lie  in  small 
patches,  generally  on  the  borders  of  rivers.  From 
the  moisture  of  the  climate  and  the  depth  of  the 
bogs,  many  of  which  consist  of  the  decayed  remains 
of  ancient  forests,  the  task  of  draining  and  reclaim- 
ing them  for  purposes  of  tillage,  must  be  one  of 
great  difficulty,  involving  an  amount  of  outlay 
utterly  beyond  the  reach  of  most  of  the  present  oc- 
cupiers or  proprietors.     Except  for  the  supply  of 
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fuel,  the  only  purpose  these  wastes  have  hitherto 
served  has  been  the  feeding  of  sheep  and  black  cat- 
tle, the  number  of  which  has  been  greatly  dimin- 
ished by  the  recent  calamitous  visitation.  The 
villages  in  which  the  greater  portion  of  the  people 
reside,  are  scattered  at  wide  intervals  on  the  sides 
of  the  hills  or  near  the  sea  coast.  They  consist  of 
collections  of  hovels  of  the  most  primitive  con- 
struction, grouped  without  regularity,  formed  of 
clay,  or  loose  stones  with  green  sods  stuffed  into 
the  interstices,  a  hole  in  the  roof  supplying  the 
place  of  a  chimney  ;  the  thatch  is  often  broken, 
admitting  the  light  and  air  in  many  places.* 
The  interior  accommodations  are  not  superior  to 
those  which  are  found  in  the  hut  of  the  Esquimaux. 
The  space  in  front  of  the  cabin  is  generally  occu- 
pied by  a  heap  of  wet  manure,  which  frequently 
covers  the  entrance  of  the  hut  itself,  rendering 
cleanliness  and  decency  impossible.  The  people 
are  ignorant,  dirty,  and  at  present  wretchedly  clad. 
In  districts  of  great  extent,  the  traveller  must  tra- 
verse many  weary  miles  before  he  comes  to  the 


*  The  villages  of  Keel,  Keem,  and  Dugort,  in  the  island  of  Achill,  pre- 
sent an  appearance  not  unlike  the  pictures  of  a  group  of  Hottentot  kraals. 
A  majority  of  the  huts  of  which  they  consist  have  rounded  roofs,  some- 
what like  a  beehive.  The  thatch  does  not  project  beyond  the  massy 
walls  of  sods  and  loose  stones,  and  the  entrance  is  sometimes  not  more 
than  four  feet  high.  It  is  probable  that  th'ese  very  curious  structures 
differ  but  slightly  from  the  huts  of  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  Ireland. 
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residence  of  the  Protestant  clergyman,  the  parish 
priest,  or  the  coast-guard  officer.  It  is  evident  that 
the  incentives  to  industry,  cleanliness,  improved 
habits  and  modes  of  agriculture,  and  the  acquisition 
of  knowledge,  must  be  extremely  few,  from  the 
deficiency  of  encouragement  and  good  example. 

It  would  be  unreasonable  to  expect  much  from  a 
people  thus  circumstanced,  were  the  potato  ever  so 
abundant.  It  is  not  surprising  that  under  the  pre- 
sent visitation,  any  energy  they  formerly  evinced 
should  be  wholly  prostrated.  Their  former  mode 
of  support  has  failed  them.  They  have  no  food, 
and  can  get  no  employment.*  Their  spirit  is 
therefore  broken.  All  hope,  and  mth  it  all 
energy,  is  gone.  They  beg  for  work  or  food, 
and  if  unsuccessful,  they  lie  down  and  die.  Even 
in  some  districts  where  they  are  not  quite  so 
apathetic,  their  hopes  are  fixed  on  the  resumption 
of  the  public  works  ;  and  they  look  for  assistance 
to  the  government,  to  their  landlords,  or  to  the 
distribution  of  gratuitous  relief 

How  can  it  be  otherwise  ?  To  labour  in  their 
little  plots  of  ground  appears  useless,  for  they 
have  nothing  to  sow  ;  and  even  if  seed  were  given 

*  When  it  is  said  that  '•  the  people  have  no  food,"  the  writer  wishes 
it  to  be  understood  that  they  have  none  of  the  food  ordinarily  relied 
upon  for  human  subsistence.  In  their  present  sore  extremity,  they  con- 
stantly resort  to  the  use  of  sea- weed,  shell-fish,  turnip-tops,  nettles,  and 
other  weeds,  and  sometimes  to  substances  yet  more  revolting  than  these. 
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them,  they  have  nothing  to  live  on  until  the  crop 
be  ripe.  It  is  probable  that  many  of  them  have 
been  served  with  "  notices  to  quit,"  and  are  in  daily 
expectation  of  being  evicted.  Under  such  circum- 
stances, what  is  to  be  expected  but  the  apathy  of 
despair  ?  In  some  of  the  remoter  districts,  broken 
down  by  suffering,  they  submit  with  quiet  resig- 
nation, saying,  "  It  is  the  will  of  God."  In  other 
places,  where  their  spirit  is  less  broken,  they  endea- 
vour by  clamour  and  threats  of  violence  to  compel 
relief  Wherever  employment  is  offered,  even  with 
very  insufficient  wages,  they  accept  it  eagerly.* 

Many  successful  attempts  have  recently  been 
made  by  benevolent  associations  and  individuals,  to 
establish  various  branches  of  domestic  manufacture 
among  the  poor.     This  has  been  done  with  a  view 


*  Some  of  the  practical  instructors  sent  out  under  Lord  Clarendon's 
letter,  by  the  Royal  Agricultural  Improvement  Society,  have  made  very 
gratifying  reports  of  the  anxiety  of  the  small  farmers  in  some  places  to 
obtain  information;  stating  that  they  listened  very  attentively,  and 
seemed  very  thankful  for  the  advice  given.  They  appear,  by  a  report 
dated  Westport,  County  of  Mayo,  Nov.  28,  to  be  digging  and  manur- 
ing according  to  these  instructions ;  and  the  same  report  states  that 
many  of  the  poor  people  "are  without  shoes,  digging  a  hard  stony 
*'  soil  by  task  work,  at  the  rate  of  seven  shillings  per  Irish  acre ;  a  price 
**  so  immeasurably  under  what  it  ought  to  be  done  for,"  that  the  writer 
would  not  have  believed  it,  but  that  he  "had  it  from  the  employer 
*•  himself,  not  the  employed.  The  price  formerly  was  ten  shillings 
*'  the  Irish  acre  ;  but  now,  from  the  state  and  number  of  the  destitute, 
*'  it  is  reduced  to  seven  shillings.  These  poor  people,  even  by  the 
"  greatest  exertion,  will  not  be  able  to  earn  four-pence  a  day  at  this  rate, 
*•  and  that  by  task  work." 
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to  encourage  industrious  habits,  and  to  maintain 
feelings  of  self-respect  among  them.  In  the  coun- 
ties of  Antrim,  Donegal,  Leitrim,  Mayo,  Tipperary, 
and  others,  large  quantities  of  linens  and  of  knitted 
articles,  of  the  coarser  and  stronger  descriptions, 
have  been  manufactured  in  a  creditable  manner, 
and  at  a  very  low  rate  of  wages.  And  many  arti- 
cles of  worsted  and  cotton  knitting  of  the  more 
elegant  kinds,  suited  for  ladies'  wear,  have  been 
made  by  the  females  in  their  poor  cabins,  in  a 
style  which  would  not  disgrace  the  most  practised 
hands.  Ample  proof  is  thus  afforded,  that  the 
disposition  to  work  is  not  wanting,  and  that  em- 
ployment and  a  market  for  the  fruits  of  their 
labour  are  alone  required. 

The  recklessness  with  which  the  poor  Irish, 
more  especially  in  the  west,  contracted  marriage, 
has  been  frequently  remarked.  That  they  did  not 
do  so,  without  some  prospect  of  being  able  to  obtain 
the  means  of  subsistence  for  themselves  and  their 
families,  is  shown  by  the  fact,  that  since  the  recent 
calamity  marriages  are  extremely  rare  in  the  more 
distressed  portions  of  the  country. 

It  has  been  always  remarked,  that  great  national 
calamities  have  been  accompanied  by  an  increase  of 
crime  among  the  people.  Men  reduced  to  despair 
become  reckless  :  they  consider  prudence  and  exer- 
tion useless,  because  they  see  them  frequently  un- 
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successful.  In  the  universal  disorder  which  prevails, 
the  value  of  character  is  lessened,  and  many  of  the 
conventional  restraints  on  immorality  are  lost. 
These  results  have,  to  some  extent,  taken  place 
in  Ireland.  The  increased  number  of  murders, 
and  of  other  acts  of  violence,  affords  the  most 
painful  proof  of  the  despair  and  demoralization 
of  the  people.  Theft  also  has  increased,  and 
many  of  the  people  seem  to  think  that  they 
cease  to  be  responsible,  from  the  moment  that 
they  have  become  destitute.  That  theft  should 
be  on  the  increase  can  scarcely  be  considered  ex- 
traordinary. Men  are  not  likely  to  starve  with 
food  within  their  reach  ;  and  it  is  to  be  feared, 
that  in  some  districts,  a  large  portion  of  the  people 
have  been  of  late  mainly  supported  by  stealing  pota- 
toes and  turnips  out  of  the  fields.  That  they  should 
do  so  is  a  fearful  proof  of  the  amount  of  the 
present  distress  ;  formerly,  potatoes  were  safe 
from  pillage  ;  the  winter  store  was  pitted  in  the 
open  field,  and  no  one  touched  it.  This  year  it  has 
been  necessary  to  watch  them  constantly,  or  they 
would  have  been  pulled  up,  even  before  they  were 
ripe.  What  will  be  the  result  when,  the  crops  being 
all  housed,  there  may  be  nothing  left  in  the  fields 
to  be  stolen  ? 

Although  distress  of  the  most  biting  character 
is  unquestionably  prevalent  throughout  almost  all 
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the  western  counties,  it  is  equally  certain,  that 
many  of  those  who  pretend  poverty  possess  the 
means  of  supporting  themselves,  if  they  would 
avow  it  ;  and  that  others  are  able  to  do  something 
at  least  towards  their  own  support.  The  follow- 
ing statement  is  taken  from  the  letter  of  a  gentle- 
man in  the  county  of  Donegal,  whose  means  of 
information  and  capability  of  judging  render  his 
testimony  peculiarly  valuable.  It  is  dated  5th 
June,  1847,  but  is  equally  applicable  to  the  pre- 
sent time  : 

"  The  people  are  unquestionably  suiFering  as 
"  severe  privations  as  it  is  possible  to  conceive,  but 
"  unfortunately  nothing  can  be  more  difficult  than 
"  to  ascertain  precisely  their  circumstances  and  re- 
"  sources.  That  they  have  resources  of  which  no 
"  stranger  can  form  an  idea,  is  equally  unquestion- 
"  able.  We  have  had  the  strongest  proof  of  this 
"  lately  ;  first  in  the  general  assertion  of  every 
"  one,  that  they  had  not  the  means  of  cropping 
"  their  land,  followed,  as  it  has  been,  by  a  greater 
"  breadth  of  corn  being  sown  than  was  ever  re- 
"  membered  ;  and  secondly,  by  the  sale  of  the 
"  cargoes  of  two  different  vessels,  stranded  near 

" ,  at  which  numbers  of  the  people,  appa- 

"  rently  the  poorest,  were  purchasers  to  a  conside- 
"  rable  extent. 

The  extreme  difficulty  of  distinguishing   those 
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who  possess  some  means  from  the  absolutely  desti- 
tute, and  of  relieving  the  latter  without  destroying 
every  spark  of  energy  and  independent  feeling,  are 
among  the  peculiar  difficulties  of  the  present  time, 
and  greatly  complicate  the  question  of  both  public 
and  private  relief. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

Prospects  of  the  future  discouraging — Loss  enormous  when  compared 
with  the  resources  of  the  country — Must  be  divided  among  all  classes — 
Potatoes  were  the  capital,  and  served  as  the  currency  of  the  poor — 
The  wages  paid  for  public  works  supplied  the  deficiency  of  currency 
to  some  extent — Difficulty  of  repayment  for  government  advances — 
Diminution  of  exports — The  whole  population  will  have  less  to  live 
on — ^Disproportion  between  supply  of  labour  and  demand — Injurious 
results — Supply  of  labour  increased  by  the  present  calamity — Ordinary 
sources  of  employment  diminished — Extraordinary  sources  of  em- 
ployment now  existing— Fearful  amount  of  unemployed  labourers — 
How  are  these  and  their  families  to  be  supported  during  the  winter  ? — 
How  are  they  to  obtain  the  permanent  means  of  subsistence  ? — Capital 
must  be  supplied — Or  they  must  emigrate — Or  fall  back  on  the  poor- 
rate  for  support. 

The  prospects  of  the  future  are  sufficiently  discou- 
raging. A  great  loss  has  been  sustained,  estimated 
at  £16,000,000,  but  amounting  to  much  more  than 
that  sum,  when  the  indirect  effects  are  taken 
into  consideration.  We  were  obliged  to  import 
food  at  a  greatly  enhanced  price,  and  the  pro- 
ductive industry  of  the  country  has  been  in  great 
measure  paralysed.  The  loss  can  hardly  be  esti- 
mated with  any  tolerable  exactness,  but  it  has 
certainly  been  enormous,  when  compared  with 
the   resources   of  the  country.      This   heavy  loss 
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must  be  divided  among  the  possessors  of  pro- 
perty, rich  and  poor.  The  poor  lost  their  all. 
On  these  the  blow  first  fell  ;  they  became  wholly 
destitute  ;  and  many  have  died  from  want,  dis- 
ease, and  misery.  The  middle  classes  have  borne 
their  share.  Want  of  trade  and  heavy  expenditure 
have  reduced  their  means  ;  and  unless  relieved 
shortly,  many  are  in  danger  of  becoming  pauperised. 
The  rich  of  all  classes  have  suiFered  severely. 
They  have  found  their  expenditure  increased,  and 
their  income  diminished.  On  the  landed  proprie- 
tors a  heavy  blow  has  fallen.  Already  much  im- 
poverished, it  seems  probable  that  they  will  feel 
it  still  more  severely  hereafter. 

Potatoes  were  not  merely  the  food  of  the  people 
of  Ireland,  but  in  many  places  they  supplied  the 
place  of  capital  and  of  a  circulating  medium. 
They  were  the  capital  which  enabled  the  poor 
cottier  to  exert  his  industry,  and  the  coin  in 
which  his  labour  was-  paid.  Stored  up  for 
winter  food,  they  enabled  the  small  farmer  or-  the 
cottier  to  feed  cattle  and  pigs,  to  rear  poultry,  to 
trade,  in  short,  as  if  he  had  possessed  so  much 
capital.  With  them  the  farmer  paid  the  wages  of 
his  labourers,  whether  farm-servants  or  cottiers. 
The  loss  of  potatoes  depriving  the  poor  man  of  his 
capital,  paralysed  his  industry.  He  could  no  longer 
feed  pigs  or  poultry,  or  even  cultivate  his  farm. 
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because  he  had  nothing  to  live  on  in  the  mean  time. 
The  same  cause,  in  many  instances,  obliged  the 
farmer  to  dismiss  his  servants,  and  deprived 
him  of  the  assistance  of  labourers,  whom  he 
could  no  longer  employ,  having  no  money  to  pay 
their  wages,  and  the  old  arrangement  of  potato- 
ground  in  lieu  of  wages  having  become  value- 
less. To  supply  this  want,  and  enable  the  usual 
operations  of  the  country  to  be  carried  on,  re- 
quired the  introduction  of  a  considerable  amount 
of  capital ;  to  pay  the  wages  of  labour  in  money 
required  a  large  addition  to  the  currency.  The 
public  works  last  year  in  some  measure  effected 
these  objects.  The  advances  from  the  Treasury 
were  equivalent  to  the  introduction  of  capital  for 
the  time.  The  large  sums  circulated  through  the 
country,  by  the  payment  of  wages,  added  to  the  cur- 
rency so  much,  as  to  surprise  many  who  had  been 
accustomed  to  the  former  restricted  scale  of  money 
transactions.  By  these  advances,  the  trade  of  the 
country  was  sustained,  and  the  immediate  pressure 
of  the  loss  greatly  lessened.  In  this  respect  they  have 
been  of  most  essential  service  ;  they  have  tended 
to  spread  the  burden  over  a  longer  period  of  time. 
But  being  only  a  loan,  it  becomes  necessary  to 
repay  them,  and  this  difficulty  seems  likely  to 
weigh  on  us  heavily  for  several  years. 

The   immediate    effect  of  the  loss  of  food  was 
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a  diminution  of  exports,  which  had  hitherto  con- 
sisted almost  wholly  of  agricultural  produce.  The 
export  of  corn  almost  ceased,  and  we  became 
large  importers  from  America  and  elsewhere.  The 
export  of  pigs,  eggs,  and  fowl  was  greatly  dimin- 
ished. Appendix  DD  shows  the  exports  of  pigs, 
eggs,  and  horned  cattle,  shipped  by  steamers  from 
the  ports  of  Dublin,  Cork,  and  Waterford,  during 
the  first  ten  months  of  this  year,  compared  with 
the  corresponding  months  of  last  year. 

Tt  will  be  seen  how  greatly  the  export  of  pigs 
^^/  and  eggs  has  fallen  off,  while  that  of  horned 
cattle  is  considerably  greater  than  it  was  last  year. 
It  is  highly  satisfactory  to  observe,  that  the  export 
of  pigs  has  decidedly  increased  during  the  last  two 
months,  and  that  the  export  of  eggs  in  the  same 
period  is  nearer  to  the  quantity  exported  in  the 
corresponding  period  of  last  year,  than  it  was  at 
any  earlier  time.  - 

The  price  of  potatoes  this  year  is  so  high, 
as  to  place  them  out  of  the  reach  of  the  poor, 
who  must  depend  on  grain  for  their  food.  We 
cannot  therefore  expect,  that  the  export  of  wheat 
or  oats  will  be  as  large  as  formerly,  while  there 
is  every  reason  to  anticipate  considerable  imports 
of  Indian  corn.  It  may  safely  be  asserted,  that 
until  the  potato  grows  plentifully  again,  or  until 
the  cultivation  of  the  ground  is  greatly  improved, 
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there  is  no  probability  of  our  exports  of  grain 
much  exceeding  the  imports.  The  reduced  price  / 
of  food  will  certainly  facilitate  the  feeding  of 
poultry  and  the  rearing  of  pigs,  but  we  cannot 
expect  that  either  of  these  will  be  as  numerous 
as  before,  for  a  long  time  to  come.  As  respects 
cattle  and  sheep,  the  case  is  different  ;  and  we  may 
hope  that  their  numbers  will  increase.  Linens  and 
linen-yarn  are  the  only  manufactured  articles,  the 
value  of  which  constitute  important  items  in  our  y 

exports.  But  all  these  added  together  will  surely 
be  very  insufficient  to  pay  for  clothing  and  import-  / 
ed  luxuries,  to  the  extent  to  which  we  have  here- 
tofore consumed  them.  The  whole  population  will 
have  less  to  live  on.  The  capital  of  the  country  is 
lessened,  and  with  it  the  means  of  profitable  em- 
plo3niient.  The  loss  of  the  potato  has  converted  a 
large  portion  of  the  population,  who  formerly  sup- 
ported themselves,  into  idle  dependents  on  the 
public  bounty.  All  classes  must  feel  the  difficulty, 
and  bear  their  portion  of  the  suffering.  It  mil  be 
long  beforo^  the^  country  regains.  Ihe  position  it  has 
lost.        voV^'cVv   u^^V  noV-  0^v^C^,  . 

The  disproportion  existing  in  most  parts  of  Ire- 
land, between  the  number  of  labourers  and  the 
demand  for  labour,  is  the  great  evil  which  causes, 
or  at  least  greatly  increases,  most  of  the  other  evils 
affecting  the  country.      From  it  result  the  poverty 
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and  ignorance  of  the  labourers   themselves,   and 
the  want  of  skill,  and  inability  for  continued  exer- 
tion, which  in  many  cases  make  their  low-priced 
labour  really  more  expensive  than  the  well-paid 
labour  of  other  countries.     How  can  men  work 
hard,  when  their  wages  are  insufficient  to  feed  them 
properly  ?     Can  we  expect  to  find  skill  and  indus- 
try and  energy  in  an  unfortunate  man,  who  gets 
nothing  but  potatoes  to  eat,  whose  lodging  is  a 
wretched  cabin  without  window  or  chimney,  the 
roof  letting  in  the  rain,  and  the  furniture  often 
only  an  iron  pot  and  some  damp  straw  to  lie  on  ? 
From    this    disproportion    results   the   extremely 
low  rate  of  wages,  where  they  are  paid  in  money  ; 
or  the  poor  remuneration  for  labour,  where  it  is 
paid  for  by  an  allotment  of  land.      From  it  result 
the  ruinous  competition  for  land,  and  the  lawless 
violence  and  outrage  made  use  of  to  retain  pos- 
session of  it.     From  it  results  the  subdivision  of 
farms,  by  which  they  are  sometimes  divided  into 
portions  so  minute,  as  to  be  insufficient  to  supply  a 
family  even  with  potatoes.     From  it  results  the 
system  of  letting  land  on  con-acre,   as   the  only 
means  of  enabling  the  peasant  to  live,  who  cannot 
obtain   employment      Until  this  disproportion  be 
removed,  it  is  vain  to  expect  improvement.     To 
raise  the  labourer  in  the  social  scale  requires  that 
he  should  be  constantly  employed,  fairly  paid,  well 
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clad,  and  comfortably  lodged.  These  objects  never 
can  be  eiFected  while  the  present  disproportion  ex- 
ists. Some  employers  may  pay  their  labourers  bet- 
ter, and  lodge  them  comfortably  ;  and  they  will 
probably  be  amply  repaid  for  so  doing,  by  the 
increased  value  of  the  services  performed  ;  but 
such  partial  instances  cannot  influence  the  general 
standard,  or  free  the  country  from  its  evil  conse- 
quences. 

How  this  disproportion  has  been  affected  by  the 
present  calamity  is  a  most  important  question. 
Is  the  number  of  men  looking  for  employment 
greater  or  less  than  formerly  ?  Before  the  pota- 
toes failed  them,  the  labourers,  whether  holders  of 
con-acre  or  cottiers,  were  enabled  to  live  without 
employment  for  five  months  in  winter,  depending 
for  support  on  the  produce  of  their  own  gardens. 
This  is  now  at  an  end.  The  small  farmers  also 
were  usually  idle  in  winter  for  the  same  length  of 
time,  living  much  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
labourers  they  sometimes  employed.  Few  of  them 
will  now  be  able  to  do  so.  The  many  farm  ser- 
vants who  have  been  discharged  form  an  un- 
expected addition  to  the  number  of  labourers. 
Certainly  the  number  of  men  who  will  require 
employment  this  winter  must  be  much  greater 
than  formerly.  But  what  are  the  probabilities  of 
their  obtaining  employment  ?    Has  the  demand  for 
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labour  increased  or  diminished  ?  The  serious  losses 
which  the  landed  gentry  have  already  experienced, 
— their  incomes  in  some  places  being  greatly  dimi- 
nished by  non-payment  of  rent,  and  by  the  heavy 
taxation  for  the  support  of  the  poor,  which  they 
have  never  before  been  required  to  pay — have  so 
far  crippled  their  resources,  as  to  forbid  us  to  ex- 
pect that  they  will  be  able  to  employ  even  their 
usual  number  of  labourers.  Kather  will  they  in 
many  cases  be  forced  to  economise,  by  dismissing 
all  they  can  do  without,  and  deferring  many  im- 
portant works  to  a  future  day,  when  they  may  be 
better  able  to  afford  to  pay  for  them. 

But  what  are  the  extraordinary  sources  of  em- 
ployment, which  have  been  provided  to  relieve  the 
labour-market  ?  how  far  will  they  go  in  supplying 
this  want  of  demand  ?  The  extraordinary  sources 
of  employment  are  drainage  and  other  improve- 
ments, under  the  late  act,  Vict.  10th,  cap.  32  ;  and 
the  construction  of  railways.  This  act  of  parliament 
authorises  the  expenditure  of  £1,500,000  in  various 
improvements  on  the  land.  It  is  not  very  likely 
that  the  whole  sum  will  be  expended  ;  but  let  us 
suppose  it  all  expended  in  the  six  months  of 
the  coming  winter  and  spring,  and  let  us  take 
£1,000,000  as  the  expenditure  on  railways  during 
the  same  period,  which  is,  probably,  much  over 
the  amount  ;  the  whole  sum  of  £2,500,000  would 
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employ  about  240,000  labourers  for  six  months,  at 
the  rate  of  eight  shillings  per  week,  which  is  a 
low  rate  in  railway  work.  This  amount,  if  each 
labourer  maintained  a  family  of  five  persons, 
himself  included,  would  support  a  population  of 
1,200,000  persons.  This  then  is  the  very  utmost 
limit  of  extra  employment ;  but  it  may  safely  be 
afiirmed  that  the  actual  result  will  be  very  much 
less.  The  numbers  supported  by  the  temporary 
relief  act,  for  a  considerable  period  of  last  sum- 
mer, amounted  to  3,000,000  ;  and  during  that 
period,  the  number  supported  by  railway  works 
was  probably  larger  than  at  present. 

We  may  take  another  mode  of  comparison.  The 
total  expenditure  on  public  works  last  winter  pro- 
bably amounted  to  about  £5,000,000.  It  is  not  like- 
ly that  the  expenditure  in  the  construction  of  rail- 
ways, will  be  greater  during  the  coming  winter  and 
spring,  than  it  was  during  the  last.  The  par- 
liamentary grant  of  £1,500,000  is  therefore  the 
only  source  of  increased  public  expenditure  during 
the  coming  season,  being  £3,500,000  less  than  was 
found  necessary  last  year.* 

In  whatever  point  of  view  we  regard  it,  there 


*  The  accounts  not  having  been  yet  presented  to  parliament,  it  is  im- 
possible to  state  the  exact  amount  of  expenditure  on  public  works.  The 
above  estimate  is  founded  on  the  best  information  to  which  the  writer 
has  access. 
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appears  a  fearful  number  of  unemployed  labour- 
ers— a  multitude  of  persons,  who  were  formerly- 
supported  by  potatoes,  the  growth  of  their  own 
gardens,  but  who  this  year  have  no  such  means 
of  subsistence.  How  are  these  people  to  be  sup- 
ported during  the  coming  winter  ?  are  any  means 
to  be  taken  for  this  purpose  ?  or  are  they  to 
be  left  to  die,  in  the  vain  expectation  that  the 
present  arrangements  will  secure  them  either  em- 
loyment,  or  gratuitous  support  in  the  several 
localities  in  which  they  now  live  ?  or  are  they 
to  wander  with  their  families  through  the  bet- 
ter parts  of  Ireland,  begging  their  way  and  look- 
ing for  work  ?  Or  are  they  to  transfer  their 
hopes  and  their  miseries  to  England,  as  to  a  land 
of  richer  promise  and  greater  ability  to  assist  them ; 
obtaining  only  casual  employment,  until,  at  last, 
forced  by  want  to  seek  parochial  relief,  they  are 
bandied  from  one  parish  to  another,  finally  sent 
back  to  Ireland,  and  perhaps  landed  many  miles 
from  their  native  home,  to  experience  even  greater 
distress  ? 

But  suppose  these  unhappy  people  are  in  some 
way  enabled  to  exist  through  the  coming  winter, 
— suppose  them  housed  in  the  workhouses,  or  re- 
ceiving out-door  relief;  how  are  they  to  obtain 
the  means  of  subsistence  afterwards  ?  Last  summer 
required  the  distribution  of  rations  to  three  mil- 
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lions  of  persons.  Will  none  be  required  during 
the  next?  The  expenditure  of  £1,500,000  in 
wages,  under  the  act  of  last  session,  should  it  be 
taken  advantage  of  to  its  full  extent,  will  have 
an  important  temporary  effect  ;  but  it  will  by 
no  means  put  an  end  to  the  disproportion  be- 
tween the  number  of  labourers  and  the  demand 
for  labour  ?  How  is  this  to  be  effected  ?  Is  it 
by  diminishing  the  number  of  labourers,  or  by 
increasing  the  means  of  employing  them  ?  If  no- 
thing effectual  be  done  to  increase  the  demand  for 
labour,  the  solution  of  the  difficulty  is  only  deferred. 
The  great  evil  still  remains,  that  there  is  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  population,  who  even  in  the  best  of 
times  scarcely  contributed  any  thing  to  the  re- 
sources of  the  state  by  their  labour,  by  the  payment 
of  rates,  or  the  consumption  of  exciseable  articles.* 
They  hired  a  plot  of  ground  by  the  yeaf,  or  for  a 
single  crop,  and  lived  on  its  produce,  spending  a 
large  part  of  every  year  in  idleness.  They  received 
no  money  wages  except  for  a  few  days  in  spring 
and  harvest  ;  they  had  nothing  to  sell  except 
their  pig  and  fowl,  and  made  but  little  use  of 
money   except    to    pay  their    rent.      They    can- 


*  The  number  has  been  estimated  at  2,000,000  by  a  competent  autho- 
rity, and  probably  the  actual  number  was  even  larger  before  the  recent 
calamity  ;  but  death,  emigration,  and  the  deficiency  of  births  has  fear- 
fully thinned  this  class. 
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not  be  employed  without  capital.  Formerly  they 
were  their  own  employers,  the  store  of  pota- 
toes on  which  they  subsisted  being,  in  effect,  the 
capital  which  enabled  them  to  work  ;  but  now, 
as  they  must  be  paid  in  money,  so  there  must 
be  a  money  capital,  which  shall  supply  a  fund  to 
pay  their  wages  ;  and  the  present  farmers  and  land- 
lords, in  most  parts  of  the  west,  do  not,  in  gene- 
ral, possess  it.  Unless  these  unfortunate  people  are 
to  be  allowed  to  die,  to  be  starved  off,  and  so  end  the 
difficulty,  by  reducing  the  number  of  labourers  to 
an  equality  with  the  demand  for  their  labour,  one 
of  three  events  must  take  place.  Either  capital 
must  be  supplied  from  other  sources,  not  now 
existing  in  the  country,  to  enable  them  to  be  em- 
ployed ;  or  the  people  themselves  must  remove  to 
the  better  parts  of  Ireland  and  to  England,  there 
to  obtain  employment,  and  eventually  to  be  ab- 
sorbed into  the  mass  of  the  population  ;  or  they 
must  fall  back  on  the  poor-rates  for  support. 
Whether  it  be  possible  to  work  the  poor-law,  in  the 
remote  parts  of  Ireland,  so  as  to  keep  the  people 
from  starvation,  is  a  question  of  great  and  pressing 
importance.  There  are  districts  in  which  it  may 
well  be  doubted,  whether  the  whole  property  be 
sufficient  to  support  the  destitute  in  idleness  for 
even  the  present  year. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 


This  is  the  time  for  improvement — The  difficulties  are  great,  but  not 
insurmountable — Conditions  essential  to  the  future  prosperity  of  Ire- 
land— Education — Valuable  in  its  elements — But  insufficient  without 
moral  and  industrial  training — Disadvantageous  position  of  work- 
house children  in  this  respect— Defective  education  of  the  middle  and 
higher  classes. 


Can  nothing  then  be  done  ?  Are  our  peasan- 
try to  be  starved  down  to  the  level  of  our  pre- 
sent resources  ?  and  then  again  to  plant  potatoes 
and  live  by  con-acre  ?  to  subsist  on  the  lowest 
food  ?  to  live  in  the  worst  cabins  ?  and  to  pay, 
in  rent,  the  utmost  amount  that  can  be  drained 
from  them,  and  yet  leave  enough  to  support 
existence  ?  Are  the  same  vicious  circles  of  want, 
ignorance,  and  crime, — of  ill-paid  labour,  and 
ill-executed  work, — of  insufficient  capital,  want  of 
employment,  intense  competition  for  land,  out- 
rage, and  insecurity  (being  reciprocally  cause  and 
effect)  for  ever  to  exist,  and  prevent  improve- 
ment ?  Are  all  our  former  habits  to  be  resumed, 
until  some  other  failure  of  the  potato-crop  brings 
with  it  a  recurrence  of  the  present  calamity  ?    Or 
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are  we  to  seize  the  present  opportunity  for  im- 
provement, and,  taught  by  the  dear-bought  experi- 
ence of  the  past  year,  to  reconstruct  society  on 
a  sounder  basis  ?  To  throw  away  the  present  op- 
portunity,— to  recur  to  our  former  mode  of  living, 
— again  to  place  our  dependence  on  a  root  so  liable 
to  injury,  aft^  such  painful  experience  of  the  dan- 
ger,— would  be  madness  in  us,  and  most  culpable 
neglect  in  those  who  are  placed  in  authority  over 
us.  This  is  the  time  for  improvement.  The  atten- 
tion of  the  people  of  England  is  forcibly  directed 
towards  us.  It  is  evident  to  all  who  reflect  upon 
the  relative  circumstances  of  the  two  countries, 
that  our  condition  must  be  raised,  or  the  condition 
of  the  English  people  will  be  lowered  to  our  level. 
The  difficulties  are  indeed  formidable,  but  they 
are  far  from  being  insurmountable.  It  requires 
judicious  legislation,  uncontrolled  by  the  interests 
of  any  class  either  in  Ireland  or  England  ;  a  firm 
determination  to  enforce  the  laws,  and  some  assist- 
ance in  our  present  state  of  exhaustion.  It  is 
necessary  to  free  the  industry  and  the  capital  of 
the  country  from  the  trammels  which  have  bound 
them,  and  have  impeded  their  useful  employment. 
If  our  present  suffering  should  lead  to  that  im- 
proved legislation,  which  may  not  only  compel  the 
property  of  the  country  to  support  its  poverty,  but 
enable  it  to  do  so,  by  freeing  it  from  the  legal 
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restrictions  which  now  hinder  its  improvement  and 
lessen  its  value  ;  if,  by  increased  freedom  of  action, 
industry  be  encouraged,  and  a  wider  field  opened 
for  the  employment  of  capital  ;  then,  as  the  dark- 
est hour  precedes  the  morning,  so  this  hour  of 
unexampled  distress  and  suffering  will  yet  be 
remembered,  as  that  from  which  the  bright  day  of 
improvement  first  began  to  dawn.  But  we  must 
pass  through  much  further  suffering  before  we  can 
hope  for  prosperity.  Many  will  be  reduced  to 
poverty.  The  necessity  of  economy  will  be  forced 
upon  all  classes.  They  will  have  less  to  spend,  and 
must  therefore  be  saving.  The  gentry  must  learn 
to  do  without  many  of  their  accustomed  luxuries. 
The  comforts  of  the  middle  classes  will  be  abridged, 
and  in  some  cases  they  will  be  forced  to  assume  a 
lower  station.  The  poor  will  find  it  extremely  dif- 
ficult to  support  themselves  at  all.  In  the  end,  all 
will  find  their  level,  and  we  may  trust  that  an 
improved  and  sounder  state  of  society  will  be  the 
result. 

Great  improvements  are  required.  The  dispro- 
portion between  the  number  of  labourers  and  the 
demand  for  labour  must  be  removed.  The  wages  of 
labour  must  be  raised.  The  truck  system,  the  system 
of  paying  in  potatoes,  must  be  abolished,  and  wages 
invariably  paid  in  the  current  coin  of  the  realm. 
The  labourer  must  be  better  fed,  better  clothed. 
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better  housed,  and  then  he  will  be  able  to  do  more 
and  better  work,  and  will  be  worth  his  increased 
wages.  Education  must  be  more  extensively  dif- 
fused ;  not  merely  the  knowledge  of  letters,  but 
that  religious  and  moral  culture  which  may  better 
enable  us  to  perform  the  duties  of  our  stations, 
and  that  industrial  instruction  which  will  make 
every  man  more  skilful  in  his  particular  branch  of 
business.  Especially  do  our  farmers  need  instruc- 
tion. Great  improvements  in  farming  are  necessary, 
if  we  are  ever  to  support  our  peasantry  in  comfort. 
The  land  now  under  cultivation  must  be  drained, 
properly  manured,  and  properly  tilled  ;  and  much 
land  that  is  now  waste,  must,  by  careful  and  per- 
severing industry,  be  brought  into  cultivation,  or 
otherwise  made  subservient  to  the  support  of  man. 
The  cultivator  of  the  ground  must  be  placed  in 
that  position,  in  which  he  wdll  have  full  security 
for  the  value  of  his  labour  and  the  outlay  of  his 
capital ;  and  the  owner  of  the  land  will  then  have 
the  best  security  against  the  deterioration  of  his 
property.  Above  all,  the  supremacy  of  law  must 
be  upheld,  not  by  the  coercion  of  armed  force, 
or  the  establishment  of  martial  law,  but  by  increas- 
ing the  number  of  those  who  are  interested  in  its 
maintenance,  and  by  promoting  a  sound  public 
spirit,  which  shall  aid  its  execution  instead  of  op- 
posing it.     These  are  among  the  improved  circum- 
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stances,  to  obtain  which  should  be  the  endeavour 
of  those  who  desire  the  welfare  of  Ireland,  and 
which  we  may  hope  will  produce  that  peaceful 
industry  and  contentment,  and  those  kindly  feel- 
ings among  the  various  classes  of  society,  which 
are  at  once  the  most  valuable  result  and  the  surest 
pledge  of  prosperity. 

It  is  easy  to  point  out  the  wants  of  the  country, 
and  to  state  the  various  conditions  of  prosperity  ; 
but  it  is  a  very  different  matter  to  show  how  these 
improvements  can  be  effected.  Various  plans  have 
been  proposed.  Almost  every  one  who  writes 
about  Ireland  has  some  remedy  of  his  own.  Com- 
mission after  commission  has  been  appointed,  and  a 
great  mass  of  information  obtained.  Many  sug- 
gestions have  been  made  in  the  reports  of  these 
commissions,  and  some  of  the  suggested  measures 
have  been  tried,  and  are  now  in  operation. 

It  may  be  useful  to  bestow  a  little  attention 
on  some  of  the  subjects  which  have  been  placed 
before  the  public  as  remedial  measures,  with  a  view 
of  considering  how  far  they  are  capable  of  meeting 
the  present  difficulty,  and  whether  they  do  not 
require  other  changes  to  facilitate  their  effective 
operation. 

In  noticing  the  wants  of  Ireland,  and  the  means 
of  improvement.  Education  claims  the  first  place. 
The  subject  has  long  been  prominently  before  the 
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public,  and  its  importance,  as  a  means  of  elevating 
the  character  of  the  people,  is  universally  recognized. 
A  reference  to  the  statistical  tables  given  in  the 
appendix,  will  shew  the  great  deficiency  which 
exists  even  in  the  mere  rudiments.  Less  than 
one-tenth  of  the  female  population  of  Connaught, 
over  ^ve  years  of  age,  are  able  to  read  and  write  ; 
and  even  in  Down,  the  most  favored  county,  the 
number  of  females,  above  five  years  old,  who  can 
read  and  write,  is  scarcely  more  than  one-fourth  of 
the  whole.  There  is  certainly  great  room  for 
improvement  in  this  respect.  A  very  large 
number  of  persons  in  Connaught  cannot  speak 
English,  or  speak  it  only  imperfectly ;  these  of 
course  cannot  read  or  write,  except  in  a  very 
few  instances.  However,  the  knowledge  of  the 
English  tongue  is  rapidly  spreading  into  the  most 
remote  districts  ;  and,  with  the  present  increased 
facilities  of  communication,  it  will  probably  pene- 
trate into  every  part  of  the  country  before  many 
years  elapse. 

To  be  able  to  read  and  write,  although  very 
valuable  as  aflfording  the  means  of  further  im- 
provement, is  certainly  but  a  part  of  the  in- 
struction which  ought,  and  which  may  well  be 
given  in  the  schools  throughout  the  country  ;  and 
even  the  most  extended  intellectual  cultivation  is 
greatly  deficient,  without  that  moral  and  religious 
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care  which  alone  can  be  relied  on  for  the  improve- 
ment of  national  character. 

Nevertheless,  the  power  of  reading  and  writing 
is  in  itself  highly  important.  The  acquisition 
of  these  arts  stimulates  thought,  and  cultivates 
the  mind ;  the  possession  of  them  gives  new 
means  for  the  attainment  of  knowledge,  and  of 
wealth.  Their  diffusion  through  a  community- 
constitutes  an  important  addition  to  the  people's 
means  of  subsistence,  increasing  their  power  of 
helping  themselves.  Habits  of  order,  obedience, 
and  attention,  which  are  valuable  in  all  situations 
in  life,  are  frequently  acquired  at  school.  Some 
good  moral  instructions  may  also  be  impressed  on 
the  memory,  but  the  right  education  of  the  feel- 
ings, the  most  valuable  moral  impressions,  are 
only  to  be  acquired  in  a  well-regulated  home. 

In  the  present  condition  of  Ireland,  with  so 
large  a  number  of  labourers  whose  want  of  skill 
greatly  lessens  the  value  of  their  labour,  industrial 
instruction  seems  of  the  greatest  importance. 
This  subject  has  engaged  the  attention  of  the 
National  Board  of  Education.  Several  agricultural 
schools  established  by  them  are  now  in  operation, 
and  it  is  intended  to  establish  others.  From  these 
schools  much  benefit  may  be  expected.  Perhaps 
when  their  usefulness  is  more  fully  proved,  a  trial 
may  be  made   of  industrial  instruction  in  other 
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branches.  The  erection  of  working  sheds,  with 
a  supply  of  carpenter's  tools,  &c.  in  connection  with 
schools,  has  been  suggested,  and  there  are  various 
other  ways  in  which  this  important  object  may  be 
promoted.  It  is  obvious  that  an  education  which 
would  combine  the  training  of  the  intellect  with 
an  improved  manual  dexterity,  must  be  of  the 
utmost  value  to  the  whole  community. 

The  situation  of  the  poor  children  in  the  work- 
houses, many  of  whom  have  been  made  orphans  by 
the  present  calamity,  most  imperatively  calls  for 
public  attention.  Hitherto  the  education  given 
in  the  majority  of  the  workhouses  has  been  very 
defective.  It  is  evident  that  efforts  must  be  made 
to  fit  the  youthful  inmates  for  earning  a  livelihood  ; 
or  else,  when  they  leave  the  workhouse,  they  will 
be  fit  for  nothing,  and  will  be  driven  to  crime 
in  order  to  support  existence.  Mere  reading  and 
writing  is  not  sufiicient.  Something  additional 
is  necessary  to  supply  the  loss  of  the  varied  infor- 
mation, which  the  children  of  the  poor  acquire 
in  their  own  homes,  both  from  the  necessity  of 
doing  much  to  assist  their  parents  in  many  ways, 
and  also  from  constant  communication  with  those 
who  are  working  around  them.  Confined  from  in- 
fancy within  the  walls  of  the  workhouse,  secluded 
from  intercourse  with  the  industrious,  and  exposed 
as  they  must  be,  more  or  less,  to  injurious  contact 
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with  those,  whom  idleness,  ignorance,  or  depravity- 
have  reduced  to  want,  it  is  a  question  of  extreme 
difficulty  how  to  bring  them  up  so  that  they  may 
be  likely  to  become  industrious  and  well-conducted 
men  and  women.  But  it  is  also  a  question  of 
great  and  paramount  importance  ;  as,  if  they  are 
not  educated  for  good,  they  will  surely  be  educated 
for  evil,  and  will  become  a  burden  and  an  injury  to 
society  instead  of  a  support  and  benefit.  It  is  un- 
necessary to  go  farther  into  the  subject,  as  it  is  one 
to  which  public  attention  is  so  strongly  directed. 
Perhaps  regular  instruction  in  some  handicraft 
trade,  might  very  usefully  form  a  part  of  the  course 
of  education  required  for  these  children.  Some- 
thing that  may  keep  both  mind  and  body  actively 
engaged  from  an  early  age,  seems  essential  to  their 
proper  training.*  * 

The  attention    of    the  government  is   natural- 


*  The  following  remarks  of  Captain  Huband,  Assistant  Poor  Law 
Commissioner,  when  addressing  the  Board  of  Guardians  of  the  North 
Dublin  Union,  are  given  in  illustration  of  the  observations  in  the  text : 

"  They  would  never  succeed  in  educating  the  only  jwrtion  of  their 
"  inmates  who  were  worth  educating,  which  were  the  young,  so  long  as 
"  they  were  allowed  to  remain  with  the  old  paupers  (hear,  hear).  In 
*'  every  workhouse,  the  younger  inmates  were  looked  upon  already  as  a 
"  nuisance,  rather  than  any  thing  else  (hear,  hear,  hear).  The  school- 
"  masters  were  generally  persons  of  very  inferior  education  themselves, 
"  and  were  engaged  more  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  boys  in  order  and 
"  out  of  mischief  than  for  any  other  (hear,  hear).  Let  them,  however, 
"  not  forget  to  look  after  the  morals  of  the  boys  (hear).  Let  them  re- 
"  collect  that  when  these  boys  went  into  the  world  to  earn  their  bread, 
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\y  directed  to  the  instruction  of  the  mass  of  the 
people,  some  of  whom  claim  the  care  of  the  state 
as  paupers,  while  pecuniary  assistance  is  requir- 
ed to  aid  in  the  instruction  of  others.  But  the 
nature  and  amount  of  the  education  bestowed  on 
the  middle  and  upper  classes,  has  likewise  a 
very  important  bearing  on  the  well-being  of  so- 
ciety. Whilst  the  education  of  the  poor  in  Ire- 
land approaches  nearer  to  the' standard  of  the 
middle  and  upper  classes  than  is  the  case  in  Eng- 
land, the  education  of  the  middle  and  upper  classes 
themselves,  is  generally  inferior  to  that  of  the  cor- 
responding ranks  in  Great  Britain.  This  remark 
will  not  apply  to  the  learned  professions,  whose 
members  do  not  suffer  by  a  comparison  with 
the  sister  country ;  neither  will  it  apply  to  many 
amon^  the  gentry  and  commercial  classes,  who  are 
probably  fully  on  a  par  in  this  respect  with  those 
of  the  same  rank  in  England  or  Scotland  ;  but  it 
must  be  admitted  that  the  general  tone  of  society, 
the  average  amount  of  intellectual  culture,  is  lower, 


"  the  persons  to  whom  they  offered  themselves  for  employment  would 
"  not  be  content  with  inquiring  into  their  fitness  for  employment,  but 
"  would  also  investigate  their  character  for  morality  (hear,  hear).  So 
"  long  as  they  were  permitted  to  mix  with  the  old  paupers,  their  morals 
•*  would  be  corrupted ;  but  if  they  attended  to  this  point,  a  most  desira- 
"  ble  result,  which  was  heretofore  impracticable,  would  be  accomplished, 
"  namely,  persons  would  be  found  willing  to  take  apprentices  out  of  the 
"  workhouse  (hear,  hear) Saunders'  News  Letter,  Nov.  ISth,  1847. 
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both  among  the  landed  proprietors,  the  farmers,  and 
the  traders  of  Ireland,  than  among  similar  persons 
in  Great  Britain.  The  education  of  such  parties 
must  mainly  depend  on  themselves ;  still,  it  may  be 
desirable  that  government  should  afford  assistance, 
by  the  establishment  of  schools  and  colleges  for 
superior  instruction.  A  step  has  already  been 
taken  in  this  direction,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
more  may  yet  be  done  towards  supplying  the 
deficiency. 


1 


CHAPTER  IX. 


English  capital  looked  to  by  many  as  a  means  of  improvement — Its 
introduction  impeded  by  want  of  confidence — Irish  capital  largely 
invested  out  of  Ireland — Difficulty  of  making  suitable  investments  in 
Ireland — Evil  results  of  non-residence  of  the  landed  proprietors — 
Causes  of  non-residence— A  free  sale  of  land  the  best  remedy — Manu- 
facturing industry  in  Ireland — The  Linen  manufacture  has  flourished 
in  Ulster — The  English  factory  system  a  cause  of  the  decay  of  the  Irish 
woollen  manufacture — Has  had  less  influence  on  the  Irish  linen  manu- 
facture— Injurious  results  of  combination  have  been  more  felt  in  Ire- 
land than  in  England — System  of  apprenticeship  considered — De- 
ficiency of  home  demand  injurious  to  home  manufacture — National 
importance  to  Ireland  of  the  linen  manufacture  and  the  cultivation  of 
flax — Fisheries  might  be  much  more  extensively  carried  on. 

The  Introduction  of  English   Capital  has   been 

relied   on   by   many   as   an   important   means   of 

promoting   the   prosperity   of  Ireland.       We   see 

the  superabundant  capital  of  England  seeking  for 

profitable  occupation  in  every  part  of  the  world  ;  it 

works  mines,  makes  railways,  advances  loans  to 

foreign  states  ;  no  undertaking  is  too  great  or  too 

distant,  if  it  oifer  a  fair  chance  of  profit.     Why 

then  does  so  little  of  it  come  to  Ireland,  which  is 

so  near  home,  which  offers  so  wide  a  field  for  its 

employment,  and  where  it  is  so  much  wanted  ?    The 
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answer  is  obvious  ;  that  the  security  appears  more 
doubtful,  or  the  chances  of  profit  smaller.  Capital 
cannot  be  forced.  Mercantile  confidence  is  of  slow 
growth.  The  slightest  appearance  of  insecurity  dis- 
turbs it.  Men  of  capital  become  alarmed,  and 
withdraw.  If  we  are  to  obtain  assistance  from  the 
abounding  wealth  of  our  neighbours,  we  must  first 
obtain  their  confidence,  by  showing  that  we  offer 
good  security. 

But  if  our  security  be  ever  so  good,  there  must 
also  be  the  hope  of  profit.  Does  Ireland  offer  this 
inducement  ?  How  is  it,  then,  that  so  many  of 
our  own  countrymen  seem  unable  to  find  profitable 
employment  for  their  capital  at  home,  and  there- 
fore invest  in  foreign  securities,  in  railways,  or  in 
the  public  funds  ?  It  is  very  questionable  whether 
the  capital  of  the  country  be  not  fully  equivalent 
to  the  opportunities  which  now  exist  for  making 
use  of  it.  The  profits  of  trade  are  not  higher  than 
in  England.  Is  there  any  deficiency  of  capital 
for  the  ordinary  trade  of  the  country  ?  The  agri- 
cultural population  are  unquestionably  poor,  yet 
many  possess  money  hoarded  up  or  lodged  in  the 
bank  at  a  low  rate  of  interest.  But  it  cannot  be 
expected  that  they  will  expend  either  labour  or 
money  on  the  improvement  of  the  land,  without 
security  of  possession.  When  the  landlord  is  em- 
barrassed, and  does  not  himself  possess  the  means 
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of  improving  his  estate,  how  is  it  possible  to  assist 
him  effectually,  except  by  enabling  him  to  sell 
part,  and  so  obtain  capital  for  the  improvement  of 
the  remainder  ? 

The  large  importations  of  the  public  funds  from 
England  into  Ireland,  which  have  ^  been  made  at 
many  and  various  times  since  the  union,  show  the 
increase  of  property  in  this  country.  These  im- 
ports of  stock,  the  large  sums  lent  on  mortgage, 
and  the  competition  for  every  estate  brought  into 
the  market,  prove  the  difficulty  of  making  a  suit- 
able investment,  rather  than  any  want  of  capital. 
An  increase  of  capital  would  be  useless  without  the 
means  of  profitable  employment.  When  we  can 
offer  the  opportunity  of  profitable  occupation,  with 
the  security  which  peace  and  quietness  would  give, 
capital  will  flow  in  freely,  and  will  be  of  essential 
service  to  the  country. 

The  Absenteeism  of  so  many  of  the  landed  pro- 
prietors of  Ireland  has  been  often  complained  of ; 
and  some  have  proposed  to  compel  them  by  law  to 
reside  on  their  estates.  The  evil  of  non-residence  has 
been  peculiarly  felt  during  the  past  year,  when  the 
assistance  of  every  man  of  intelligence  was  re- 
quired, in  the  endeavour  to  relieve  the  distress  of 
the  suffering  poor.  Even  in  the  best  parts  of  the 
country,  the  duties  of  carrying  out  effectively  the 
various  measures  for  relief,  fell  heavily  enough  on 
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those  who  were  qualified  to  undertake  them  ;  but 
how  great  was  the  difficulty  in  the  more  destitute 
places  !  where  the  landlords  were  all  absentees, 
where  there  were  few  residents  of  education  and 
property,  or  perhaps  none  within  a  circuit  of  many 
miles,  inhabited  by  a  dense  population,  almost  all 
uneducated,  and  destitute,  and  needing  relief  The 
want  of  an  upper  and  middle  class  is  sufficiently 
obvious,  and  in  many  places  most  grievously  felt. 
Without  these  classes,  it  is  impossible  to  carry  on 
the  various  local  institutions  of  the  country. 

But  how  to  obviate  the  difficulty,  and  to  secure 
the  residence  of  those  connected  with  the  locality 
by  property  or  otherwise,  is  a  very  difficult  matter. 
To  compel  residence  by  law  is  out  of  the  question. 
Even  if  it  were  just,  or  consistent  with  the  consti- 
tutional rights  of  freemen,  it  would  be  impossible 
to  carry  any  plan  of  taxation  into  effective  opera- 
tion. It  must  be  made  the  interest  of  the  pro- 
prietors to  reside,  or  they  will  continue  absentees. 
Non-residence  generally  results  from  the  embarras- 
ment  of  the  proprietor,  from  the  possession  of  pro- 
perty elsewhere,  from  the  fear  of  outrage,  or  from 
the  want  of  suitable  society.  Property  cannot  be 
as  valuable  to  a  non-resident  proprietor,  as  it  might 
be  made  by  one  who  would  give  it  his  personal 
attention.  If  the  difficulties  were  removed  which 
now  prevent  the  free  sale  of  landed  property,  some 
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one  who  could  attend  to  it  would  purchase  from 
the  non-resident  owner ;  and  if  the  number  of 
resident  proprietors  were  increased,  the  induce- 
ments to  residence  would  be  greater  on  account  of 
the  improved  society,  whilst  the  danger  of  outrage 
would  be  less. 

Allusion  has  been  already  made  to  the  penal 
code,  as  having  had  a  serious  effect  in  depressing 
the  industry  of  the  country.  It  affected  the  Ko- 
nian  Catholics  directly,  lessening  their  motives  for 
exertion,  by  taking  from  them  the  means  of  invest- 
ing their  profits  in  land  ;  and  it  indirectly  affected 
the  dominant  class,  by  creating  in  them  a  spirit 
of  pride  and  exclusiveness,  which  looked  to  other 
means  than  industry  for  the  acquisition  of  wealth. 
It  is  the  unvarying  result  of  partial  and  oppres- 
sive legislation,  to  injure  both  the  oppressor  and 
the  oppressed.  In  that  part  of  Ulster  where  the 
population  was  almost  exclusively  Protestant,  the 
linen  manufacture  has  flourished  ;  but  the  woollen 
manufacture,  which  at  one  time  was  extensively 
carried  on  in  the  south  of  Ireland,  has  almost 
wholly  ceased.  It  is  true  that,  in  accordance 
with  the  mistaken  policy  already  alluded  to,  the 
manufacture  of  woollen  goods  was  systematically 
discouraged  by  the  government ;  yet  its  final  decay 
seems  due  to  other  causes.  It  flourished  during 
the  period  of  legal  restriction,  even  to  the  extent 
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of  exporting  to  England  in  the  face  of  heavy 
duties;  but  has  gradually  fallen  away  to  its  present 
reduced  condition,  since  the  restrictions  have  been 
removed,  and  our  woollen  manufacturers  placed  on 
a  par  with  the  English. 

Perhaps  the  main  cause  of  the  decay  of  both  the 
woollen  and  cotton  manufactures  in  Ireland,  has 
been  the  gro^vth  of  the  factory  system.  While  the 
yarn  was  spun  and  the  cloth  woven  by  hand,  and 
the  whole  trade  carried  on  without  the  employment 
of  any  very  large  amount  of  capital,  by  individual 
manufacturers,  the  small  tradesmen  in  Ireland  were 
on  equal  terms  with  their  competitors  in  England, 
as  they  possessed  fully  as  much  ingenuity  and  skill, 
and  their  pecuniary  resources  were  sufficient  for  the 
extent  of  their  business.  But  when  the  inventive 
genius  of  Watt,  Arkwright,  and  others,  changed  the 
character  of  the  manufacturing  industry  of  Great 
Britain,  it  became  impossible  for  the  manufacturers 
of  Ireland  to  contend  with  those  of  England,  unless 
they  also  embarked  large  capitals,  and  consented  to 
devote  the  same  close  attention  to  the  business. 
To  conduct  a  large  manufactory  mth  success  re- 
quires capital,  intelligence,  unremitting  attention 
and  industry.  Few  persons  in  the  south  of  Ireland, 
possessing  these  requisites,  have  been  willing  to 
undertake  a  business  involving  so  much  labour,  and 
requiring  so  large  an  investment  of  capital ;  which, 
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being  sunk  in  buildings  and  machinery,  could  only 
be  made  available  by  the  successful  working  of  the 
concern. 

The  higher  price  of  coals  in  Ireland  must  have 
had  some  effect  in  discouraging  the  erection  of  fac- 
tories ;  but  Sir  Robert  Kane  has  clearly  shown  that 
this  is  of  far  less  importance  than  has  usually  been 
supposed.*  There  are  important  manufactures  in 
many  parts  of  England,  where  the  price  of  coals 
is  considerably  higher  than  in  the  seaport  towns  of 
Ireland. 

The  manufacture  of  flax  has  more  slowly  adapted 
itself  to  the  factory  system,  than  either  that  of  cot- 
ton or  wool.  Linen  is  still  woven  by  hand,  and 
flax  continued  to  be  spun  by  hand  until  recently; 
the  machinery  for  spinning  flax  by  power  not  having 
been  invented,  until  long  after  that  for  spinning 
cotton  had  been  brought  to  nearly  its  present  state 
of  perfection.  The  factory  system  had  therefore 
sufficient  time  to  develope  itself  in  England,  as 
applied  to  the  manufacture  of  cotton,  woollen, 
and  worsted  goods,  before  the  linen  trade  was 
exposed  to  its  influence.  When  the  contest  be- 
tween the  spinning-wheel  and  the  flax-mill  com- 
menced, the  linen  trade  of  Ulster  might  have 
experienced  the  same  fate  as  the  cotton  and  woollen 

*  See  Kane's  Industrial  Resources  of  Ireland. 
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trades  of  the  south  of  Ireland,  but  that  it  was  still 
necessary  to  weave  by  hand,  and  also  that  large 
capitals  had  been  sunk  in  bleaching  establishments, 
which  would  be  useless  unless  the  linen  manufac- 
ture were  supported.  The  habits  and  inclinations 
of  the  possessors  of  capital  in  many  parts  of  Ulster 
must  also  be  taken  into  account,  as  rendering  them 
more  willing  to  embark  in  manufactures,  and  to 
devote  the  requisite  care  and  attention  to  the  man- 
agement of  their  business. 

Formerly  there  were  bleach  greens  in  several 
places  in  the  other  three  provinces,  and  a  consider- 
able quantity  of  linen  manufactured  ;  now,  this 
trade  is  almost  wholly  confined  to  Ulster.  By  a 
recent  return  presented  to  the  house  of  commons, 
the  number  of  persons  employed  in  flax-mills  in 
the  kingdom  appears  to  be  as  follows,  viz.  : — 

In  Ulster 15,292 

In  the  rest  of  Ireland— the  mills  being  all  situated 
in  four  counties  in  Leiaster  ...  1,796 

Total  in  Ireland 17,088 

In  Scotland 21,330 

In  England 19,840 

Total        -       -        -       58,258 

The  trade  and  manufactures  of  Ireland  have 
been  more  impeded  by  combinations  among  the 
work-people  than  in  England.  They  have  not  had 
much  direct  influence  on  factory  labour,  but  have 
afiected  handicraft  trades  to  a  great  extent,  raising 
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the  price,  deteriorating  the  quality  of  the  work, 
and  creating  uncertainty  as  respects  the  time  and 
manner  of  its  completion,  which  have  inflicted  very 
serious  injury  on  many  branches  of  trade.*  Com- 
binations of  workmen  have  proved  more  powerful 
than  in  England,  from  the  greater  difficulty  of  en- 
forcing the  execution  of  the  laws  in  Ireland,  and 
also  because  the  want  of  capital  on  the  part  of  the 
master  manufacturers  has  left  them  more  dependent 
on  those  they  employ.  The  result  is,  that  there  is 
much  more  difiference  between  the  wages  of  skilled 
and  unskilled  labour  in  Ireland  than  in  England, 
as  will  appear  from  the  rates  of  wages  subjoined : 


Carpenters'  Wages 

per  day. 

s.    d. 

Bricklayers'  Wages 
per  day. 

8.      d. 

Labourers'  Wages 

per  day. 

s.    d. 

London 

5    0 

5    0 

2    6 

Liverpool- 

4    0 

4    0 

2    8 

York  

4    2 

4    2 
4    4 

2    6 

Dublin 

4    4 

1     8 

Belfast 

3    4 

3    4 

1     6 

Cork 

4    0        .... 

4    0 

1     4 

Combinations  among  workmen  are  but  en- 
deavours to  support  the  exclusive  privileges,  at 
one  time  given  by  law  to  the  legal  members  of 
each    particular    trade,   who  had    served   an    ap- 


*  Arthur  Young  remarked,  in  1776,  that  "artizans  and  manufacturers 
"  of  all  sorts  were  as  well  paid  by  the  day  as  in  England ;"  but  that  "  the 
"  quantity  of  work  they  gave  for  it,  and  in  many  cases  the  quality,  dif- 
"  fered  exceedingly,"  and  that  "  husbandry  labour  was  very  low  priced, 
"  but  by  no  means  cheap."  The  same  remark  is  applicable  to  the  pre- 
sent day. 
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prenticeship,  and  were  supposed  to  have  been 
instructed  in  all  the  mysteries  of  the  craft.  Per- 
haps the  most  effectual  means  used  to  maintain 
the  wages  of  any  trade,  is  limiting  the  number  of 
apprentices,  and  thus  supporting  wages  by  pre- 
venting competition.  This  was  carried  some  time 
since  to  such  an  extent,  by  the  shipwrights  of 
Dublin,  and  the  number  of  journeymen  was  so 
reduced,  that  they  were  thus  enabled  to  secure 
high  wages,  whenever  it  became  necessary  to  re- 
pair a  vessel  ;  but  at  the  same  time,  any  trade  in 
ship-building  which  might  have  existed,  was  effec- 
tually prevented. 

It  seems  very  questionable  whether  the  system 
of  apprenticeship  be  not  injurious  to  all  trade 
in  which  it  exists,  and  a  very  serious  loss  to  the 
productive  industry  of  the  country.  Young  lads 
are  often  bound  to  a  business  for  which  they 
have  no  inclination  or  capacity,  and  five  or  seven 
of  the  most  valuable  years  of  their  lives  are  passed 
without  improvement,  as  regards  their  future  pro- 
fession. The  apprentice,  knowing  that  his  master 
must  employ  him,  and  pay  him  the  stipulated 
wages,  or  perhaps  receiving  no  wages  at  all,  has  no 
immediate  interest  in  being  industrious ;  and  too  fre- 
quently wastes  his  time,  feeling  little  desire  to  serve 
his  master,  or  to  learn  his  trade,  and  being  only 
anxious  for  the  termination  of  his  "  servitude,"  that 
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he  may  become  "  his  own  master."  Why  should 
not  the  labour  of  a  young  lad  be  fairly  remune- 
rated ?  and  if,  by  industry  and  attention,  he  is 
able  to  acquire  a  full  knowledge  of  his  business  in 
less  time  than  others,  why  should  he  not  get  wages 
in  proportion  to  his  skill  as  a  workman  ?  The  con- 
sciousness of  reaping  the  reward  of  industry,  the 
feeling  that  he  works  for  himself,  is  an  incentive  to 
youthful  exertion,  which  must  exercise  its  influence 
upon  all  the  future  years  of  life  ;  while  the  deaden- 
ing effect  of  apprenticeship  is  not  only  felt  at  the 
time,  but  the  idle  habits  produced  by  it  frequently 
extend  through  the  whole  course  of  life.  The  cot- 
ton manufacture  is  carried  on  without  apprentices, 
and  no  where  does  the  workman  more  quickly 
learn  his  business,  and  in  no  other  trade  does  he 
more  surely  obtain  a  fair  remuneration  for  the  skill 
and  industry  he  exerts.  From  nearly  the  first,  the 
factory  system  of  manufacturing  has  been  free 
from  the  restrictions  and  benumbing  effect  of  ap- 
prenticeships ;  and  its  progress  has  been  propor- 
tionately rapid.  The  ingenuity  of  all  employed  is 
taxed  to  the  utmost,  and  many  are  the  improve- 
ments and  inventions  which  have  been  suggested 
by  the  workmen  themselves. 

That  an  increase  of  manufacturing  industry  in 
Ireland  would  be  of  the  greatest  value,  is  evident 
to  all.      It  would  relieve  the  labour  market  by  the 
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additional  employment ;  it  would  lessen  the  com- 
petition for  land,  by  affording  other  means  of  sup- 
porting existence  ;  it  would  tend  to  create  a  middle 
class,  the  want  of  which  is  so  injuriously  felt  by 
the  country.  What  means  of  encouragement  exist  ? 
are  there  any  restrictions  to  be  removed  ?  or  can 
any  thing  be  done,  which  may  improve  the  condi- 
tion of  the  existing  manufactures,  or  facilitate  the 
introduction  of  new  ones  ?  The  restrictions  which 
formerly  existed,  and  which  cramped  our  wool- 
len trade,  and  fettered  industry,  have  long  since 
been  removed.  There  is  nothing  now  in  the 
laws  or  institutions  of  the  country,  which  places 
our  manufacturers  in  a  worse  position  than  those 
of  England.  Yet,  with  the  exception  of  linen,  all 
our  native  manufactures  have  decreased,  while 
those  of  England  and  Scotland  have  increased  be- 
yond all  former  precedent  in  any  age  or  country. 
The  removal  of  injurious  restrictions,  if  such  ex- 
isted, is  all  that  could  be  looked  for.  No  one  now 
could  be  weak  enough  to  ask  for  bounties  or  pro- 
tection. If  our  manufactures  cannot  be  maintained 
in  a  fair  and  open  competition  with  those  of  other 
countries,  they  are  undeserving  of  support,  and 
should  be  allowed  to  fall. 

The  absence  of  a  sufficient  home  demand  has 
had  an  injurious  influence  in  some  cases,  in  which 
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it  is  essential  to  cheapness  that  the  manufacture  be 
conducted  on  a  large  scale.  The  various  causes 
which  have  depressed  the  agricultural  industry  of 
the  country,  have  thus  indirectly  affected  manufac- 
tures also  ;  and  the  removal  of  those  legal  impedi- 
ments to  improvement,  which  press  so  heavily  on 
the  agricultural  classes,  will  essentially  assist  the 
manufacturers,  by  increasing  the  number  and  the 
wealth  of  their  customers. 

If  we  exert  our  industry  and  intelligence  as  we 
ought,  we  shall  readily  uphold  those  manufactures 
for  which  the  country  is  best  suited;  and  surely 
the  linen  manufacture,  which  has  so  long  existed 
in  Ireland,  is  the  chief  of  these. 

The  corn  laws  have  heretofore  tended  to  divert 
attention  from  the  culture  of  flax,  by  holding  out 
to  the  farmers  an  ideal  protection,  which  made 
them  rely  on  corn  as  their  principal  crop.  But 
with  a  free  trade,  we  may  trust  that  it  will  re- 
ceive more  attention,  and  that  it  will  prove  high- 
ly remunerative  to  the  cultivator.  The  soil-  and 
climate  are  very  favorable  to  its  growth.  Its 
cultivation  is  well  suited  to  the  manners  of  the 
people,  and  to  the  circumstances  by  which  land 
is  divided  into  small  holdings.  It  will  repay  the 
labour  and  cost  of  garden  cultivation  by  the 
spade,  and  give  employment  to  all  the  members  of 
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the  family  in  preparing  it  for  market.  Flax  may 
be  made  even  more  valuable  to  Ireland  than  cot- 
ton is  to  England  ;  because,  while  it  is  necessary 
to  import  the  raw  material  of  the  cotton  manu- 
facture from  a  foreign  country,  at  an  annual  cost 
exceeding  £10,000,000,  it  is  within  our  power, 
if  proper  attention  be  paid  to  the  cultivation  of 
flax,  to  supply  not  only  our  own  manufacturers, 
but  also  those  of  England  and  Scotland. 

A  society  has  been  formed  in  Belfast,  to  promote 
and  improve  the  cultivation  of  flax  in  Ireland, 
and  their  exertions  appear  to  have  been  very 
useful,  both  in  extending  the  cultivation  into  other 
parts  of  the  country,  and  in  improving  the  quality. 
By  the  sixth  annual  report  of  that  society,  we 
find  that  the  quantity  of  flax  and  tow  imported 
into  the  kingdom  in  1845  amounted  to  1,418,323 
cwts.  and  that  the  value  of  the  imports  of  flax, 
flax-seed,  and  oil-cakes  averages  about  £6,000,000 
annually.  The  deficiency  of  exports  this  year  has 
already  been  noticed.  Unless  our  peasantry  again 
revert  to  the  potato  as  their  sole,  or  at  least  their 
principal,  food,  our  exports  of  grain  must  be  per- 
manently diminished ;  in  which  case,  some  other 
articles  of  export  are  necessary,  to  enable  us  to  pur- 
chase clothing  and  foreign  luxuries.  Can  we  look 
to  anything  so  important  as  flax  to  supply  this 
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deficiency  ?  We  cannot  expect  at  once  to  increase 
the  cultivation,  to  such  an  extent  as  to  render  im- 
portation from  foreign  countries  unnecessary  ;  but 
we  may  hope  to  do  so  in  time,  and  that  eventually, 
the  growth  of  flax  being  extended  throughout  Ire- 
land, and  the  manufacture  of  linens  greatly  in- 
creased, we  may  find  these  products  of  our  industry 
to  be  the  chief  support  of  the  prosperity  of  the 
country. 

That  the  fisheries  of  Ireland  might  be  made  a 
most  important  means  of  increasing  the  national 
wealth  is  universally  admitted,  and  the  neglect  of 
such  valuable  resources  appears  the  more  to  be 
lamented  at  the  present  time,  when  so  much  suf- 
fering has  been  and  is  experienced  for  want  of 
food.  The  sea  around  our  shores  teems  with 
fish,  offering  an  almost  inexhaustible  supply  of 
food,  and  a  mine  of  wealth  which  only  requires  to 
be  diligently  and  skilfully  worked.  In  the  various 
sea-ports  and  fishing  villages  along  the  eastern  coast, 
the  business  is  followed  with  more  or  less  success, 
supports  a  large  number  of  fishermen,  and  supplies 
the  various  markets  well.  But  along  the  western 
coast,  there  is  but  little  regular  fishing,  except  in 
a  few  of  the  principal  ports.  When  the  herrings 
appear  on  the  coast,  they  take  them,  often  in  large 
quantities,  but  it  is  only  for  local  and  immediate 
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consumption.  They  are  rarely  salted,  or  sent  to 
any  great  distance  for  sale.  The  small  number  of 
persons  in  the  west  of  Ireland  able  to  purchase  fish, 
are  insufficient  to  constitute  a  market,  except  in 
the  large  towns.  Under  such  circumstances,  it 
could  scarcely  be  expected  that  any  regular  fishing 
should  exist. 

The  government,  with  the  view  of  supplying  this 
deficiency,  have  instituted  an  experiment  in  the 
establishment  of  curing  stations,  where  they  are 
always  willing  to  purchase  fish  for  curing  at  a  low 
fixed  price.  They  hope  thus  to  induce  the  habit 
of  constant  fishing,  by  securing  to  the  fisherman 
the  certainty  of  a  market.  If  the  experiment 
prove  successful,  the  curing  stations  will  doubtless 
be  transferred  to  private  individuals,  and  the  fish- 
ing trade  will  be  left  to  the  support  of  private 
enterprise.  Perhaps  the  fisheries  on  the  western 
coast  may  never  become  very  profitable,  until  a 
better  distribution  of  property  take  place,  which 
may  increase  the  home  market,  so  as  to  afibrd  a 
good  remuneration  to  those  who  may  be  induced 
to  devote  their  whole  time  to  fishing. 

Assistance  has  also  been  given  to  the  formation 
of  harbours  in  many  places ;  but  as  yet  by  no 
means  sufficient  for  the  due  protection  of  the 
fishermen,  on  a  coast  so  much  exposed  to  storms, 
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and  open  to  the  full  force  of  the  ocean.  Much 
more  will  probably  be  done  in  this  respect,  as  the 
government  are  evidently  impressed  with  the  im- 
portance of  supplying  this  deficiency. 


CHAPTER  X. 


Great  extent  of  emigration— More  advantageous  to  the  emigrants  than 
to  Ireland — Large  number  of  Irish  resident  in  Great  Britain — In- 
creased emigration  to  England  this  year — Must  continue  until  the 
condition  of  the  working  classes  in  the  two  countries  be  equalized — 
Tenantry  sometimes  assisted  by  landlords  to  emigrate — Emigration 
must  be  on  a  very  extensive  scale  to  relieve  the  labour  market — Esti- 
mate of  the  cost — Government  assistance  would  interfere  with  volun- 
tary emigration — Cultivation  of  waste  lands — Their  reclamation  by 
government  considered — If  they  were  saleable,  government  inter- 
ference unnecessary — Improvement  of  land  now  in  cultivation  a  more 
important  object — Consolidation  of  farms — Prejudice  against  small 
farms  not  well  founded — Necessity  of  capital  for  farming  purposes — 
Injurious  effects  of  insecurity  of  possession — Advantages  resulting 
from  the  custom  of  tenant-right  in  Ulster — Proposition  to  extend  this 
custom  to  the  rest  of  Ireland — If  effected  by  Lynch-law,  the  results 
would  be  most  disastrous — Definition  of  tenant-right — Difficulty  of 
converting  it  into  a  legal  right — Compensation  to  tenants  for  per- 
manent improvements  considered— Abortive  legislation  on  this  sub- 
ject—Customs of  tenantcy  in  England — Improvements  best  effected 
by  the  proprietor — Agrarian  outrages — Popular  sympathy  with  the 
offenders — Coercion  unavailing  while  the  exciting  causes  exist — Want 
of  capital  in  connection  with  land  the  original  cause — A  free  sale  of 
land  the  remedy — Difficulty  of  supporting  popular  institutions  in 
Ireland  for  want  of  a  middle  class — No  means  so  likely  to  afford  a 
remedy  as  the  free  sale  of  land. 


That  there  is  a  constant  stream  of  Emigration 
from  Ireland  is  well  known.  Those  who  sailed 
for  foreign  countries,   direct  from  Irish  ports,  in 
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the  ten  years  preceding  the  census  of  1841,  ave- 
raged 21,404  yearly.  When  to  this  number  we 
add  the  Irish  emigrants  who  sailed  from  Liverpool 
and  other  English  ports,  it  will  probably  raise 
the  annual  average  to  at  least  40,000.*  There 
is  no  doubt  that  emigration  increased  considerably 
during  the  ^ve  years  from  1841  to  1846,  and  this 
year  the  number  has  been  great  beyond  all  former 
precedent.  Of  this  description  of  emigration,  the 
compiler  of  the  '^  Digest  of  Evidence  on  the  occu- 
pation of  land  in  Ireland"  remarks,  that  "  it  does 
not  relieve  the  "  country  from  those  classes  that  it 
"  would  be  desirable  to  part  with  ;  that  the  volun- 
"  tary  emigrants  for  the  most  part  consist  of  fami- 
"  lies  possessing  capital,  whilst  the  paupers  remain 
"at  home:  the  young,  the  strong,  the  enterprising 
"  and  industrious  individuals  of  families  leave 
"us,  whilst  the  old,  the  impotent,  the  idle,  and 
"  indolent  portion  stay  with  us."f  This  emigration 
may  be  very  useful  to  the  emigrants  themselves,  but 
it  can  hardly  be  very  advantageous  to  Ireland.'  We 
lose  a  part  of  that  valuable  portion  of  our  work- 
ing classes,  who  are  energetic  and  enterprising, 
and  who  possess  some  capital.     The  large  amount 


*  The  commissioners  appointed  to  take  the  census  for  Ireland  in  1841, 
in  their  report,  page  xxvii.  estimate  the  total  colonial  and  foreign  emigra- 
tion from  Ireland  between  1830  and  1841,  to  be  403,463. 

t  Digest  of  Evidence,  page  567. 
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of  money  sent  back  to  their  relations  in  Ire- 
land, by  many  of  these  industrious  emigrants,  is 
certainly  some  compensation.  This  money  is  fre- 
quently made  use  of,  to  enable  the  older  and 
less  enterprising  of  the  family  to  join  their  friends 
who  have  preceded  them  to  America.  A  young 
man  or  woman  will  often  save  enough  out  of  his 
earnings,  to  pay  the  passage  for  a  father  or  mother, 
a  brother  or  sister  ;  and  so,  in  time,  the  whole 
family  becomes  united  again  in  a  new  country, 
where  they  are  enabled  to  live  in  comfort,  and 
often  in  affluence.* 


*  The  following  extract  of  a  letter  from  Jacob  Harvey  of  New  York, 
will  be  interesting,  as  showing  some  of  the  advantages  conferred  on  the 
emigrants  themselves,  as  well  as  the  care  taken  of  their  welfare,  by  the 
state  of  New  York.  It  is  dated  May  29th,  1847:  "As  an  Irishman, 
"  bound  by  duty  as  well  as  by  sympathy  to  give  my  poor  aid  to  serve  my 
'  *  coimtrymen,  I  can  see  no  way  so  clear  as  by  encouraging  emigration. 
**  The  benefits  conferred  on  the  emigrants  are  positive.  How  can  I 
"  recommend  them  to  stay  at  home,  and  live  on  hope,  with  this  great 
"  fact  constantly  before  me  ?  Ireland  is  so  thickly  populated,  there  is 
*'  no  danger  of  your  being  left  destitute  of  farmers  and  labourers.  You  will 
**  increase  fast  enough  to  fill  the  places  of  those  who  leave  your  shores  ; 
**  and  you  will,  as  I  have  already  shown,  receive  large  sums  from 
"  these  emigrants,  to  assist  your  poor  who  remain  behind.  My 
''mission,  therefore,  is  to  look  after  the  emigrants ;  and  I  shall  have 
**  my  hands  full  this  year.  Under  a  recent  act  of  this  state,  com- 
"  missioners  are  appointed,  (of  whom  I  am  one)  to  take  charge  of 
♦'  all  emigrants  arriving  in  New  York.  We  are  erecting  temporary 
♦*  buildings  for  the  sick,  our  hospitals  being  full ;  and  the  able-bodied 
*•  are  sent  into  the  country  at  once,  where  there  is  plenty  of  employment 
"  to  be  found.  The  high  prices  of  the  produce  of  the  soil  have  given  an 
•' increased  spur  to  agricultural  pursuits  throughout  the  whole  Union, 
*'  and  it  will  require  an  immense  influx  of  foreigners  to  overload  the 
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The  emigration  of  poor  persons  to  England  is  a 
greater  relief,  because,  although  some  of  those  who 
go  are  young  persons  of  energy  and  industrious 
habits,  they  rarely  possess  any  capital.  In  general, 
those  who  remove  to  England  are  forced  to  do  so, 
by  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  employment  in  their 
own  country.  They  would  much  prefer  remaining 
at  home,  even  with  considerably  lower  wages.  It 
appears  from  the  census  of  1841,  that  the  num- 
ber of  Irish  persons  then  resident  in  England  and 
Wales  was  292,935,  and  126,321  in  Scotland; 
of  these,  132,670  lived  in  the  counties  of  Lanca- 
shire, Cheshire,  and  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire, 
44,345  in  Glasgow,  and  about  70,000  in  the  city 
of  London.  A  small  proportion  are  absentees 
possessing  property  ;  but  the  great  majority  are 
certainly  of  the  working  classes.  It  is  impossible 
to  ascertain  how  many  have  removed  to  England 
this  year,  but  the  number  must  have  been  very 
large.  The  failure  of  all  their  usual  means  of 
support,  the  hopelessness  of  obtaining  employment 
at  home,  impelled  them  to  seek  another  country, 
whose  people  they  hoped  would  employ  them,  and 
from  whose  charity  they  felt  sure  of  assistance. 
Many  of  these  will  maintain  themselves  by  their 

"market.  What  a  blessing  it  is,  that  there  is  such  a  continent  to  be 
"  filled  with  human  beings.  Look  at  the  map,  and  you  will  quickly 
•'  decide  that  our  present  population  is  as  a  speck  on  the  horizon." 
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own  industry;  they  will  work  for  lower  remune- 
ration, and  Avill  undertake  more  servile  offices,  than 
the  English  labourer  ;  their  children  will  be  Eng- 
lish-born, and  they  will  gradually  be  absorbed  into 
the  mass  of  the  English  population.  This  emigra- 
tion will  certainly  continue,  until  the  difference  be- 
tween the  relative  condition  of  the  working  classes 
of  the  two  islands  ceases  to  exist.  The  poor  and 
ill-paid  labourer  will  endeavour,  to  obtain  a  share 
of  the  well-paid  employment  given  to  his  more 
fortunate  neighbours. 

There  is  another  kind  of  emigration,  which  takes 
place  to  a  small  extent,  when  landlords,  wishing  to 
consolidate  small  farms  into  large  ones,  yet. unwil- 
ling to  turn  their  tenantry  adrift,  give  them  the 
means  of  removing  to  America,  with  their  whole 
families.  This,  if  judiciously  effected,  is  likely  to 
be  useful  to  all  parties  and  to  the  country.  Many 
families  left  this  year  under  these  circumstances ; 
and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  in  future  years  the  plan 
may  be  carried  out  more  extensively.  The  act  of 
last  session,  for  the  amendment  of  the  Poor  Law, 
enables  the  guardians  of  the  union  to  assist  in 
the  emigration  of  such  families,  by  a  grant  to 
half  the  amount  given  by  the  landlord,  to  be 
charged  on  the  electoral  division  in  which  the 
families  about  to  emigrate  resided. 

But  those  who  look  to  emigration  as  a  means  of 
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relieving  the  labour  market  of  its  surplus,  must 
anticipate  its  being  conducted  on  a  very  extensive 
scale;  as  in  this  way  alone  can  it  effect  any  sensible 
diminution  of  the  present  pressure.  It  would 
require  at  least  a  million  of  persons  to  be  sent  away. 
How  is  it  possible  to  transport  such  a  number  at 
once  ?  or  to  provide  them  with  the  means  of  sub- 
sistence, when  they  have  reached  the  port  of  debark- 
ation ?  At  the  legal  rate  of  three  passengers  for 
every  five  tons,  it  would  require  more  than  three 
thousand  vessels  of  five  hundred  tons  each.  But  sup- 
pose this  difficulty  over,  and  the  whole  number 
landed  safely  in  Canada,  how  great  is  the  responsi- 
bility which  it  entails  on  the  government,  that 
this  multitude  of  people  may  be  supported,  and 
placed  in  some  way  of  maintaining  themselves 
by  honest  industry  !  It  is  evidently  impracti- 
cable to  act  on  so  extensive  a  scale.  But  suppose 
them  to  be  removed  by  degrees,  say  one-tenth,  or 
100,000  every  year.  Will  such  emigration  have 
any  perceptible  effect  ?  It  has  generally  been  .esti- 
mated that  population  increases  at  the  rate  of  one 
and  one-half  per  cent,  annually.  If  this  estimate 
be  correct,  the  amount  of  annual  increase  in  Ire- 
land would  be  about  120,000,  and  therefore  the 
population  would  still  go  on  increasing  in  spite  of 
this  emigration. 

The  cost  of  such  an  emigration  would  be  enor- 
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mous.  The  estimate  for  cost  of  passage  given  in 
the  "  Digest  of  Evidence"  above  referred  to,  is  £30 
for  each  family,  or  £6  for  each  individual  ;  say, 
in  all,  £6,000,000,  or  £600,000  per  annum.  This 
estimate  is  founded  on  the  evidence  of  John  R. 
Godley,  who  seems  also  to  think  it  essential  that 
the  emigrants  should  be  a  well  selected  class, 
comprising  efficient  labourers.  This  selection 
might  be  very  useful  to  Canada,  but  would  not  so 
well  serve  the  object  of  relieving  Ireland.  But 
even  when  properly  located,  a  large  amount  would 
still  be  required  for  their  employment  and  support, 
until  they  were  fully  in  a  condition  to  support 
themselves.*  It  is  much  to  be  feared,  that  they 
might  consider  themselves  relieved  from  the 
necessity  of  over  exertion,  when  they  found  the 
government  bound  to  maintain  them. 

Would  not  the  £16,000,000  or  £20,000,000 
which  might  be  required  to  carry  out  an  effective 
system  of  emigration,  prove  much  more  useful  if 
laid  out  at  home  ?  If  facilities  be  afforded,  by 
which  this  amount  may  be  expended  in  the  various 
works,  which,  in  many  parts  of  Ireland,  are  requi- 


*  It  appears,  from  the  evidence  of  the  same  gentleman,  that  the  cost 
per  head  incurred  by  government,  for  the  passage  and  location  of  emi- 
grants sent  out  to  Upper  Canada,  in  the  year  1825,  amounted  to  £21  5s., 
which  would  be  about  £106  5s.  for  an  average  family — Digest  of  Evi- 
dence,  page  568. 
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site,  before  the  ground  can  be  properly  cultivated, 
will  it  not,  in  fact,  afford  the  means  of  support  at 
home  to  this  million  of  people,  either  by  direct 
employment,  or  by  its  indirect  effects  ? 

Another  objection  deserves  to  be  noticed,  namely, 
that  any  plan  involving  government  assistance  to 
emigrants,  would  greatly  interfere  with  private 
emigration.  Those  who  desire  to  go,  instead  of 
working  to  procure  the  means  of  paying  for  their 
passage,  will  spend  their  time  in  endeavouring  to 
obtain  a  free  passage  at  the  expense  of  the 
state.  The  number  emigrating  at  their  own  ex- 
pense may  be  seriously  diminished  from  this  cause. 

The  Cultivation  of  the  Waste  Lands  in  Ireland  has 
often  been  proposed,  both  as  a  means  of  improving 
the  condition  of  the  unemployed  population,  and 
of  developing  the  resources  of  the  country.  No 
one  can  doubt  the  important  results  which  must 
ensue,  from  a  large  application  of  capital  and  la- 
bour to  the  improvement  of  the  soil.  It  is  exactly 
what  is  wanted  to  raise  the  condition  of  the  coun- 
try. But  the  question  for  consideration  is,  how  this 
can  be  best  effected;  whether  by  government  inter- 
ference, or  by  leaving  it  to  private  enterprise  : 
and  whether  it  be  more  judicious  to  bring  addi- 
tional land  into  cultivation  ;  or  to  expend  the  same 
amount  of  labour  in  draining  or  otherwise  improv- 
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ing  the  lands  now  cultivated,  so  as  to  render  them 
more  productive. 

It  is  well  known  that  much  waste  land  has  been 
brought  under  culture  for  several  years  past.  This 
has  been  effected,  chiefly  by  allowing  cottiers  to 
take  in  a  portion  of  the  mountain  side  ;  and  when 
they  had  tilled  it  for  a  few  years,  and  partially  re- 
claimed it,  calling  on  them  either  to  give  it  up  to 
the  landlord,  or  to  pay  a  rent.  In  some  cases,  they 
probably  retained  it,  and  became  permanent  ten- 
ants :  but  in  others,  they  gave  it  up,  and  com- 
menced anew ;  not  unfrequently  ending  near  the 
top  of  the  mountain,  at  the  bottom  of  which 
they  commenced  many  years  before.  Thus  culti- 
vation crept  up  the  mountain  sides,  or  encroached 
on  the  secluded  valleys  heretofore  untilled.  This 
mode  of  reclamation  required  no  capital  on  the 
part  of  the  landlord.  The  cottier  or  tenant  was 
the  sole  agent.  He  obtained  a  bare  subsistence 
by  very  severe  labour,  and  rarely  effected  any  im- 
provement in  his  own  condition.  It  was  practica- 
ble, on  account  of  the  facility  with  which  the  potato 
was  cultivated  ;  and  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  it 
be  practicable  with  any  other  crop. 

But  when  the  reclamation  of  the  waste  land  has 
been  proposed  as  an  important  means  of  improve- 
ment, the  intention  has  been,  that  it  should  be  done 
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on  a  large  scale,  with  money  to  be  advanced  from 
the  Treasury.  Such  was  no  doubt  the  mode  in- 
tended by  the  government,  in  the  measure  proposed 
at  the  commencement  of  last  session  of  parliament; 
but  which  was  afterwards  dropped.  This  plan 
seems  free  from  many  objections,  which  may  be 
urged  against  any  national  plan  of  emigration. 
It  is  less  expensive.  Its  effect  in  relieving  the 
labour-market  will  be  immediately  felt.  It  inter- 
feres less  with  private  operations.  It  cannot  injure 
those  who  are  the  objects  of  the  intended  benefits. 
It  must  increase  the  productive  capability  and 
general  resources  of  the  country.  Still  it  seems 
very  questionable,  whether  this  may  be  the  best 
plan  of  effecting,  either  the  employment  of  the 
people  or  the  cultivation  of  the  land.  All  attempts 
to  direct  the  application  of  labour  or  capital  are 
dangerous,  and  quite  at  variance  with  those  princi- 
ples of  free  action  as  respects  trade,  which  are  now 
generally  admitted,  and  which  are  of  universal 
application.  Remove  the  existing  difficulties 
which  prevent  the  cultivation  of  these  wastes  ;  faci- 
litate their  sale  and  transfer,  whether  in  smaller  or 
larger  portions,  and  if  the  speculation  will  pay, 
they  will  be  reclaimed  by  private  enterprise  :  if 
not,  it  is  better  to  leave  them  as  they  now  are.* 

*  The  authority  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  may  be  given  in  confirmation 
of  this  view  of   the  subject: — "With  respect  to  the  cultivation  of 
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A  most  important  question  still  exists ;  whether 
it  may  not  be  more  profitable  to  bring  the  lands 
now  under  culture  into  a  more  efficient  state  for 
cultivation,  instead  of  attempting  to  reclaim  the 
wastes ;  and  this  question  will  be  decided  cor- 
rectly, if  left  to  the  decision  of  individual  inter- 
ests, uncontrouled  by  legislative  enactment.  The 
parliamentary  assistance,  offered  by  means  of  the 
several  drainage  acts  lately  passed,  and  by  the  act 
of  last  session  for  facilitating  the  improvement 
of  land  in  Ireland,  affords  great  facilities,  which 
have  been  largely  taken  advantage  of,  and  which 
will  probably  be  made  still  more  generally  useful 
hereafter.  The  applications  for  loans  under  the  last 
named  act  have  been  very  numerous  ;  but  not 
having  yet  come  into  effective  operation,  it  is  too 
early  to  speak  of  their  results.  Still  we  may 
anticipate  that  much  improvement  will  be  effected, 
giving  extensive  employment  for  the  present,  and 
increasing  the  future  capabilities  of  the  country. 

Some  persons  suppose  that  these  improvements, 
when   completed,    will   enable   the   proprietor  to 

•*  bogs  and  waste  lands  in  Ireland,  I  cannot  help  thinking,  that  with  the 
"  encouragement  there  has  been  to  employ  private  capital  in  the  culti- 
**  vation  of  land  which  would  repay  the  outlay,  if  the  noble,  lord's  bill 
**  for  permitting  the  sale  of  encumbered  estates  should  be  eflfective, 
"  these  enterprises  for  reclaiming  waste  lands  will  be  undertaken  by  pri- 
'  •  vate  individuals,  if  they  are  likely  to  be  profitable ;  and  if  not,  then 
"  public  money  would  only  be  thrown  away  on  them." — Times,  Feb.  3, 
1847. 
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cultivate  the  soil  with  fewer  labourers  than  he 
now  requires  ;  on  the  other  hand,  many  of  the 
best  authorities  in  agricultural  matters  anticipate 
that  the  land,  when  rendered  capable  by  higher  cul- 
ture, for  the  production  of  crops  which  could  not 
now  be  profitably  grown,  will  be  in  a  condition 
to  repay  the  expense  of  much  more  labour  than 
has  hitherto  been  bestowed  upon  it.  M'Culloch, 
in  his  remarks  on  the  Irish  poor-law,  gives  the 
following  opinion  on  the  subject  :  "  Any  attempt 
"  to  force  waste  lands  suddenly  into  cultivation 
"  on  a  large  scale,  would  be  attended  with  enor- 
"  mous  expense,  and  would  be  a  complete  failure. 
"  What  Ireland  wants,  is  not  the  bringing  in  of 
"  waste  lands,  but  the  application  of  an  improved 
"  system  of  agricultural  management  to  the  lands 
"  already  under  tillage." 

An  opinion  generally  prevails,  that  the  Subdivi- 
sion of  land  into  small  farms  has  been  very  in- 
jurious to  Ireland.  The  remedy  proposed,  and 
often  attempted  to  be  acted  on,  is,  to  unite  several 
of  these  small  farms  into  one  large  one.  This 
mode  of  proceeding  has  been  called  "  Consolida- 
tion." 

If  a  whole  district  be  cut  up  into  portions  vary- 
ing from  one  to  five  acres,  the  state  of  agriculture 
will  probably  be  very  defective,  and  the  inhabitants 
all  of  one  class,  and  only  one  remove  from  pauper- 
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ism.  These  holdings  are  too  small,  without  other 
resources,  to  afford  comfortable  support  to  a  family- 
after  paying  rent  and  taxes  ;  and  it  will  in  many 
cases  be  highly  desirable,  to  use  any  opportunities 
that  offer,  to  consolidate  some  of  them  into  larger 
farms  ;  provided  that  in  so  doing,  the  tenants  be 
treated  with  justice  and  humanity.  Consolida- 
tions have  taken  place  in  many  parts  of  Ireland, 
during  the  past  ten  to  fifteen  years ;  and  will  no 
doubt  be  much  increased  by  the  present  circum- 
stances, which  lessen  the  value  of  land  as  a  means 
of  mere  subsistence,  since  potatoes  can  no  longer 
be  depended  on. 

Some  persons  have  looked  to  this  consolida- 
tion of  small  farms  into  large  ones,  and  the  con- 
version of  the  small  farmers  into  labourers  re- 
ceiving daily  wages,  as  a  most  important  means  for 
the  improvement  of  the  country.  It  may,  perhaps, 
be  useful  in  some  places,  but  surely  it  may  be  car- 
ried too  far  ;  and  unless  great  caution  be  used,  and 
employment  be  provided  for  the  small  farmers 
when  reduced  to  labourers,  great  suffering  must  be 
produced,  and  the  most  serious  consequences  may 
ensue. 

The  prejudice  against  small  farms  appears  in 
many  respects  unfounded.  Although  the  univer- 
sal breaking  up  of  the  land  into  small  holdings 
may  be  injurious,  yet  it  would  be  equally  objec- 
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tionable  if  the  whole  country  were  apportioned  into 
farms,  none  of  which  were  under  one  hundred 
acres.  Small  and  large  intermixed  are  best,  and 
afford  opportunity  for  diversity  in  the  mode  of 
culture,  and  in  the  kind  of  crop  raised.  Flax 
has  always  succeeded  best  on  small  farms,  and 
no  crop  gives  more  employment  for  the  breadth 
of  ground  under  it.  Unless  the  tenant  of  the 
large  farm  has  a  proportionately  increased  capi- 
tal, the  consolidation  must  prove  injurious.  A 
peasant  holding  two  or  three  acres,  cultivated  by 
his  own  family,  may  supply  the  want  of  money  by 
great  industry  ;  but  if  the  farm  be  increased  to 
forty  or  fifty  acres,  he  must  employ  labourers, 
keep  horses,  &c.  and  unless  he  possess  sufficient 
capital  to  provide  all  that  is  necessary,  the  farm  is 
probably  worse  tilled  and  less  productive  than  the 
separate  small  lots  were  before.  The  proportion 
of  small  farms  in  Ulster  is  considerably  more  than 
in  Munster,  and  the  people  are  unquestionably  more 
comfortable,  and  the  land  better  tilled.  Armagh 
and  Down  taken  together  are  nearly  the  size  of 
Tipperary.  The  two  former  contain  25,385  farms 
under  five  acres,  and  only  2,174  farms  over  thirty 
acres  ;  while  the  latter  has  only  13,032  of  the  small 
farms,  and  2,960  of  the  larger. 

The   necessity  of  capital  for  farming  purposes 
is  unfortunately  but  little  understood  in  Ireland. 
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If  the  farmers,  large  and  small,  possessed  capi- 
tal in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  their  ground, 
and  had  such  security  as  might  encourage  them  to 
expend  it  in  the  necessary  improvements,  much 
more  good  would  be  effected,  than  by  the  consoli- 
dation of  small  farms  into  large. 

Many  allusions  have  been  made,  in  the  course  of 
this  essay,  to  the  want  of  security,  which  prevents 
the  tenant  from  embarking  his  capital  in  the  im- 
provement of  his  holding  ;  and  reference  has  been 
made  to  the  system  of  Tenant-right  existing  in 
Ulster,  which  has  been  of  such  evident  value  in  the 
districts  where  it  prevails.  Many  persons  have 
proposed  to  remedy  the  evils  existing  in  the  south 
of  Ireland,  by  the  compulsory  extension  of  the 
Ulster  system  of  Tenant-right  to  that  part  of  the 
country  ;  believing  that  its  adoption  would  afford 
such  security  to  the  tenant-farmer,  as  would  en- 
courage the  investment  of  his  capital  in  the  im- 
provement of  the  land. 

To  use  the  words  of  an  able  advocate  of  this 
system,  it  may  be  said  that  "  The  want  of  tenure, 
"  and  want  of  security  for  the  application  of  agri- 
"  cultural  capital,  has  produced  in  Ireland  the 
"  effects  which  economists  would  predict.  As  the 
"  permanent  improvements  are  left  to  be  made 
"  by  the  tenant  without  security,  they  are  almost 
"  entirely  neglected,  except  on  leasehold  tenements, 
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^  and  in  the  Ulster  tenant-right  districts.  The 
*  want  of  security  has  given  rise  to  those  agrarian 
'  crimes,  which  have  had  such  an  injurious  effect 
'  on  the  condition  of  the  farmers.  Such  crimes 
'  are  scarcely  known  in  the  parts  of  Ulster,  where 
'  the  adoption  of  tenant-right  has  afforded  the 
'  partial  security  of  a  custom  not  established  by 
'  law."* 

If  such  be  the  value  of  tenant-right,  the  ques- 
tion naturally  arises  ;  why  not  extend  this  custom 
to  the  rest  of  Ireland,  and  thus  confer  on  it  the 
advantages  which  Ulster  enjoys  ?  The  answer  is, 
that  it  cannot  be  extended  in  its  present  form, 
because  a  custom  cannot  be  established,  except 
by  usage  continued  throughout  a  series  of  years. 
Even  if  the  present  landlords  were  desirous  of 
establishing  such  a  custom,  they  could  not  bind 
their  successors.  Probably  there  is  no  way  in 
which  it  could  be  extended,  as  a  mere  custom,  un- 
supported by  law,  except  by  means  of  the  present 
Lynch-law  operating  on  the  fears  of  the  landlords. 
This  would  be  ruinous  to  the  rights  of  property. 
Such  a  victory  over  the  law  would  only  show  what 
might  be  gained  by  persisting  in  the  same  course 
of  outrage.  It  would  probably  be  followed  by  a 
refusal  to  pay  rent,  and  a  claim  to  the  absolute 

*  Professor  Hancock's  Lectures,  page  32. 
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ownership  of  the  soil  on  the  part  of  the  occupy- 
ing tenant. 

Before  considering  whether  it  be  practicable  to 
extend  the  system  of  tenant-right  by  legislation,  it 
is  right  to  inquire  in  what  tenant-right  consists. 
Professor  Hancock  states  it  to  be  "  a  reco^ni- 
"  tion,  by  long-established  custom,  of  the  right 
"  of  the  tenant  to  the  fair  profit  of  the  capital 
"  vested  by  him,  by  purchase  or  expenditure,  in 
"  the  permanent  improvements  of  the  land,  or  to 
"  the  inherited  profit  arising  from  such  improve- 
"  ments,  when  made  by  some  of  his  ancestors."* 
And  in  a  petition  to  parliament  from  parties  claim- 
ing tenant-right,  it  is  described  as  "  entitling 
''  tenants  to  enjoy  their  improvements,  without  in- 
"  crease  of  rent  on  that  account ;  and  to  compen- 
"  sation  when  their  interest  ceases,  as  a  return  for 
"  all  labour  and  capital  expended  on  buildings  and 
"  other  useful  improvements."  And  the  petitioners 
ground  their  claims  on  the  assertion,  that  "  while 
"  the  soil  belongs  to  the  landlords,  the  dwelling- 
"  houses,  farm-offices,  fences,  gates,  and  drains,  not 
"  being  erected  by  the  landlord,  belong  to  the  ten- 
"  ants." 

The  tenants  have  certainly  a  strong  equitable 
claim,  to  be  remunerated  for  improvements  which 


*  The  Tenant-right  of  Ulster,  &c.  hy  Professor  Hanc»ck,  page  34. 
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they  have  themselves  effected,  unless  through  some 
previous  contract,  they  have  already  received  com- 
pensation in  some  other  way.  The  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances of  Ireland  have  been  such,  as,  in  many 
cases,  force  them  to  this  expenditure,  in  order  to 
make  the  ground  useful,  or  worth  the  rent  paid 
for  it.  The  landlord,  if  conscientious,  would  re- 
spect their  claims,  and  would  not  deprive  them  of 
their  farms  without  giving  them  full  compensation, 
or  allowing  them  to  receive  it  from  others.  Where 
this  equitable  claim  is  sanctioned  and  upheld  by 
long-established  custom,  as  in  Ulster,  it  becomes  a 
prescriptive  right,  which  being  better  understood, 
is  more  readily  acted  upon  by  all  parties. 

If  we  are  to  consider  this  custom  as  giving  the 
tenant  a  right  to  retain  possession  of  his  farm,  so 
long  as  the  rent  be  duly  paid ;  and  to  bequeath  it  to 
his  heir,  or  to  sell  his  interest  to  another,  subject  to 
the  approbation  of  the  landlord,  but  not  being  liable 
to  any  advance  on  the  present  rent ;  then  there  is 
no  difficulty  in  establishing  it  throughout  Ireland 
by  act  of  parliament.  Its  effects  would  be  to  con- 
vert every  tenant-at-will  into  a  copy-holder  ;  to 
confer  on  him  a  title  in  perpetuity,  so  long  as  he 
paid  his  rent ;  to  enable  him  to  assign  his  interest 
to  another  ;  to  make  him,  in  fact,  a  joint  proprietor 
with  the  landlord.  Much  improvement  would  cer- 
tainly result  from  this  security  of  possession^  and 
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from  the  inducement  thus  afforded  to  the  tenant, 
to  expend  his  capital  and  labour  on  his  farm.  But 
would  such  a  law  be  just  towards  the  landlord  ? 
would  it  not,  in  fact,  be  a  law  transferring  to  the 
tenant  a  portion  of  the  landlord's  property?  If  so, 
we  may  be  sure  that  it  would  have  injurious  effects. 
A  law,  which  lessens  the  security  of  property,  shakes 
the  foundation  on  which  improvement  must  rest. 

But  the  advocates  of  tenant-right  only  claim  for 
the  tenant,  a  right  to  the  increased  value  given  to 
the  land  by  the  buildings  erected,  and  the  other 
improvements  effected  by  the  tenant  himself.  They 
"  admit  that  the  soil  belongs  to  the  landlord,"  and 
therefore  admit  his  claim  to  an  increase  of  rent, 
whenever  the  value  of  land  rises  from  any  cause 
affecting  the  district  generally.  This  appears  to 
create  a  difficulty,  which  may  not  be  much  felt 
while  tenant-right  depends  on  custom,  instead 
of  statute  law  ;  but  which  would  probably  be 
very  serious,  if  an  attempt  were  made  to  extend 
it  to  the  whole  country  by  act  of  parliament. 
Disputes  would  constantly  arise  between  landlord 
and  tenant,  involving  litigation,  and  lessening  that 
security  which  tenant-right  is  especially  intended 
to  give. 

That  something  is  wanted  to  promote  the  expen- 
diture of  capital,  in  the  permanent  improvement 
of  the  land,  is  admitted  by  all.     The  greater  pro- 
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portion  of  the  country  is  let  to  tenants-at-will. 
Certainly,  nothing  can  be  expected  from  these  ; 
liable  as  they  are  to  be  evicted,  or  to  have  their 
rents  raised,  immediately  after  having  effected  the 
most  valuable  improvements.  Even  where  a  lease 
exists,  unless  the  unexpired  term  be  of  consider- 
able length,  there  is  not  sufficient  prospective  ad- 
vantage, to  have  much  effect  in  inducing  the  out- 
lay of  capital.  As  a  remedy  for  this  state  of 
things,  it  has  been  strongly  urged  by  many,  that  a 
tenant  should  be  legally  entitled  to  claim  from  his 
landlord,  on  the  termination  of  his  tenantcy,  a  pay- 
ment in  money  for  the  value  of  any  permanent 
improvements  effected  by  him. 

In  the  Digest  of  Evidence  on  the  occupation  of 
land  in  Ireland,  it  is  stated  to  be  the  most  general 
opinion,  that  *'  if  a  substantial  security  were  offer- 
"  ed  to  the  occupying  tenant,  for  his  judicious  per- 
"  manent  improvements,  a  rapid  change  for  the 
"  better  would  take  place — a  change  calculated 
"  to  increase  the  strength  of  the  empire,  and 
"  the  tranquillity  of  this  country  ;  to  improve 
"  the  food,  raiment,  and  house  accommodation  of 
"  the  population  ;  to  remove  that  para^lysis  of  in- 
"  dustry,  which  the  sworn  evidence  of  nearly  every 
"  tenant,  and  of  numerous  landlords,  examined 
"  on  the  subject,  has  proved  to  exist ;  to  call  into 
"  operation  the  active  exertions  of  every  occupier 
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"  of  land  upon  his  farm  ;  to  add  about  five  months 
"  in  each  year  to  the  reproductive  occupation  of 
"  farmers  and  labourers,  which  are  now  passed  in 
"  idly  consuming  produce,  accumulating  debts,  or, 
"  for  want  of  better  employment,  perhaps  in 
"  fomenting  disturbance.  It  is  difficult  to  appre- 
"  ciate,  as  it  merits,  the  probable  effects  of  a  mea- 
"  sure  that  should  stimulate  the  occupiers  of  land, 
"  to  turn  the  labour  of  the  country  to  account 
"  during  the  five  idle  months  of  the  year,  when 
"  they  are  not  employed  in  the  ordinary  operations 
"  contingent  upon  tillage,  as  at  present  practised  in 
"  Ireland."* 

But  how  can  such  a  security  be  offered  ?  what 
are  to  be  considered  as  constituting  permanent 
improvements  ?  Who  is  to  be  judge  ?  Is  the 
tenant  to  be  at  liberty  to  make  what  alterations 
he  pleases,  and  then  call  on  the  legal  authority  to 
value  them  ?  or  is  the  consent  of  the  landlord  to 
be  first  obtained  ?  If  the  latter,  it  will  produce 
much  difference  and  bad  feeling,  should  the  land- 
lord refuse  to  sanction  improvements,  which  the  ten- 
ant may  consider  of  great  importance  to  him,  and 
of  great  permanent  value.  By  the  former,  a  land- 
lord may  be  compelled  to  pay  for  alterations,  which, 

♦  *'  Digest  of  Evidence  on  the  law  and  practice  respecting  the  occupa- 
tion of  land  in  Ireland,"  vol.  L  page  160. 
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though  made  at  considerable  expense,  may  yet  be 
unsuitable  to  the  situation,  and  of  little  value  to 
his  property  as  a  whole.  Is  there  not  great  danger 
that  any  law  on  this  subject,  attempting  to  provide 
for  such  a  variety  of  complicated  circumstances, 
and  to  meet  so  many  difficulties,  may  fail  in  giving 
satisfaction  to  either  party,  and  may  lead  to  serious 
perplexity  and  much  litigation  ? 

A  bill  was  laid  before  parliament,  founded  on 
the  report  of  the  commissioners  of  inquiry  into 
the  occupation  of  land  in  Ireland ;  but  it  was  after- 
wards dropped.  Probably  some  difficulties,  not 
before  anticipated,  presented  themselves  in  the  at- 
tempt to  carry  out  the  details.  It  had  no  retrospec- 
tive effect  ;  it  gave  no  right  to  compensation  for 
improvements  already  effected,  or  for  any  improve- 
ments unless  registered.  It  would  therefore  have 
tended  rather  to  increase  than  to  allay  the  present 
irritation;  inasmuch  as,  by  inference,  it  admitted 
the  justice  of  the  claims  for  compensation,  but  re- 
fused the  legal  power  to  enforce  them. 

Such  security  is  imperatively  called  for,  as  will 
make  it  the  interest  of  the  tenant,  whether  holding 
under  a  lease  or  at  will,  to  continue  the  proper 
cultivation  of  his  farm  as  long  as  he  holds  it.  In 
England,  there  are  customs  of  tenantcy  which  have 
the  force  of  law,  and  which  have  been  sufficient  for 
the  old  modes  of  husbandry  ;  though,  with  the  pre- 
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sent  extended  rotation  of  crops,  some  additional 
security  appears  necessary,  and  is  generally  de- 
manded by  the  tenants.  Similar  arrangements 
may  no  doubt  be  extended  to  Ireland  with  advan- 
tage. But  it  appears  very  doubtful  whether  it  be 
practicable,  by  legal  enactment,  to  enable  the  tem- 
porary occupant  of  a  farm  to  effect  its  permanent 
improvement,  mthout  loss  to  himself,  and  without 
injustice  to  the  landlord.  To  erect  houses  and 
farm  buildings,  to  make  good  and  substantial 
fences,  to  effect  any  improvement  which  increases 
the  permanent  value  of  the  land,  seems  peculiarly 
the  province  of  the  proprietor,  and  can  hardly  be 
executed  satisfactorily  by  any  other. 

To  put  an  end  to  Agrarian  Outrage  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  the  welfare  of  Ireland. 
Until  this  be  done,  nothing  effectual  is  gained.  The 
supremacy  of  law,  and  security  for  life  and  pro- 
perty, are  essential  to  improvement.  The  most 
despotic  government,  which  protects  its  subjects  in 
the  enjoyment  of  the  rights  of  property,  and  en- 
forces the  observance  of  the  laws,  is  greatly  more 
conducive  to  the  well-being  of  a  country,  than  the 
semblance  of  freedom  and  popular  institutions, 
without  power  to  enforce  law,  or  to  repress  or 
punish  crime. 

For   nearly   one   hundred    years,   agrarian  dis. 
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turbances  have  existed  in  some  part  of  Ireland. 
Crimes  of  the  deepest  dye  have  been  committed  in 
the  face  of  day,  in  the  presence  of  many  witnesses, 
and  have  remained  unpunished.     There  was  no  one 
to  prosecute  or  to  give  evidence.     The  people  sym- 
pathized with  the  offenders,  and  endeavoured  to 
protect  them.     If  any  one  convicted  of  crime  was 
exposed  to  punishment,  he  was  looked  upon  by  his 
comrades  as  a  martyr  to  the  cause,  and  held  in 
honour  as  a  soldier  who  had  fallen  in  battle.     The 
same  character  has  marked  these  disturbances  from 
the  first.     Arthur  Young,  in  1776,  alluding  to  the 
Whiteboys,   who   had  first   appeared   under   that 
name  in  1760,  mentions  the  want  of  evidence  to 
convict  ;  "  even  those  who  suffered  by  them"  not 
not  having  "  the  spirit  to  prosecute  ;"  and  assigns 
as  a  reason  why  they  were  not  put  down,  the  neces- 
sity "  of  any  person  that  gave  evidence  against  them, 
"  quitting  his  house   and    country,  or  remaining 
"  exposed  to  their  resentment."     The  very  same 
remarks  apply  equally  to  the  present  and  to  all  the 
intervening  time.     Yet  during  this  time  the  strong- 
est measures  have  been  taken  to  put  them  down  ; 
coercion  acts,  insurrection  acts,  martial  law,  severi- 
ties   without  number  have   been   tried,   and    all 
without  effect.    If  these  outrages  ceased  for  a  time, 
under  the  pressure,  they  re-appeared  as  soon   as 
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it  was  withdrawn.  Coercion  will  not  do  ;  the  most 
stringent  laws  are  unavailing,  so  long  as  the  causes 
of  outrage  remain.  The  only  remedy  is  to  seek 
out  and  remove  the  causes  of  irritation,  and  thus 
lessen  the  temptation  to  commit  crin^  ;  and  to 
produce  such  a  change  in  public  opinion,  as  may 
facilitate  the  execution  of  the  ordinary  laws  of 
the  realm. 

It  must  not  be  supposed,  that  resistance  to  the 
law  is  every  where  prevalent  throughout  Ireland. 
This  is  far  from  being  the  case.  These  outrages 
are  confined  to  particular  districts ;  and  throughout 
the  greater  part  of  the  country,  life  and  property 
are  as  secure  as  in  any  part  of  Great  Britain.  The 
population  of  the  large  towns  and  cities  are  proba- 
bly as  free  from  crime,  and  as  amenable  to  the 
laws,  as  the  civic  population  of  any  other  country. 
Most  of  the  northern  and  eastern  counties  are  free 
from  such  outrages  ;  and  even  in  those  parts  of  the 
west,  where  the  greatest  want  has  existed,  and 
still  exists,  the  people  bear  their  sufferings  mth 
extraordinary  patience  and  resignation.  The  peo- 
ple of  Ireland  have  always  evinced  a  desire  for 
justice,  and  a  willingness  to  obey  just  laws ;  and 
the  fact  of  agrarian  outrages  existing  in  parts  of 
the  country  for  so  great  a  length  of  time,  may  in 
itself  be  considered  a  proof,  that  there  is  something 
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in  the  law  which  presses  unjustly,  and  therefore 
requires  alteration.* 

The  compiler  of  the  "  Digest  of  the  Evidence  in 
respect  to  the  occupation  of  land  in  Ireland,"  states, 
that  "  the  great  majority  of  outrages  appear  to 
"  have  arisen  from  the  endeavours  of  the  peasantry, 
"  to  convert  the  possession  of  land  into  an  indefea- 
"  sible  title  ;"  and  further,  that  "  in  the  northern 
"  counties,  the  general  recognition  of  the  tenant- 
"  right  has  prevented  the  frequent  occurrence  of 
"  these  crimes."  He  also  refers  to  "the  disproportion 
"  between  the  demand  for  and  supply  of  labour, 
"  as  the  original  source  of  agrarian  outrage  ;"  on 
account  of  which  disproportion,  "  the  possession  of 
''  land,  however  small  its  extent,  has  become  the 


*  The  authority  of  Sir  Eobert  Peel  may  be  cited,  in  proof  of  the 
general  obedience  to  law  in  Ireland.  In  his  speech  on  the  discussion  of 
the  biU  for  repressing  agrarian  disturbances,  (now  passing  through 
parliament)  he  says : 

"It  is  most  unjust  to  judge  of  the  general  disposition  of  Ireland, 
**  from  the  iniquity  of  these  particular  districts.  I  declare,  with  re- 
"  spect  to  the  great  towns  of  Ireland — for  instance,  Dublin,  Limerick, 
•*  and  Cork, — where  the  people  are  collected  together  in  large  bodies, 
*'  that  they  seem  to  be  almost  more  submissive  to  the  laws,  more  obe- 
' '  dient  to  the  authorities,  than  they  are  in  this  country ;  and  the  same 
' '  may  be  said  of  the  inhabitants  of  Wicklow,  and  other  counties.  In 
**  many  districts  of  Ireland,  I  think  the  people  are  more  peaceable,  more 
•'  resigned,  and  patient  under  privation,  than  the  people  of  this  coun- 
'  *  try,  and  they  are  quite  as  obedient  to  the  laws ;  and  I  conceive  that 
"nothing  can  be  more  unjust,  than  to  judge  of  the  general  character 
"  of  the  people  of  Ireland,  from  these  plague-spots  which  have  been 
"  mentioned."— Times,  Nov.  30th,  1847. 
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"  only  security  for  a  supply  of  food."  *  The  want 
of  capital  in  connexion  with  land  is  evidently  the 
main-spring  of  all.  Proprietors,  agents,  tenants, 
all  parties  connected  with  land,  seem  to  have  for- 
gotten, that  capital  is  as  necessary  for  its  effective 
cultivation,  as  for  the  working  of  a  manufactory. 
Unless  increased  capital  be  expended  on  the  land, 
it  is  impossible  to  employ  the  surplus  labour  of  the 
country.  It  is  in  vain  to  expect  that  capital  will 
be  so  expended,  unless  there  be  ample  security. 
Some  tenants  have  money  hoarded,  or  lodged  in  a 
bank  at  a  low  rate  of  interest  ;  but  under  present 
circumstances,  it  is  not  likely  to  be  expended  on 
their  farms.  Some  landlords,  also,  are  possessed 
of  capital  ;  but  do  not  consider  it  their  interest  to 
employ  it  for  the  improvement  of  an  estate,  in 
which  they  have  only  a  life-interest.  If  the  means 
now  possessed  by  landlords  and  tenants  are  to  be 
rendered  useful,  they  must  be  given  a  better  legal 
security  than  the  present  laws  afford  them.  But 
this  would  not  be  enough.  The  capital  held  by 
those  interested  in  land,  is  notoriously  insufficient 
for  the  full  developement  of  its  resources.  Does 
any  means  exist,  by  which  this  want  can  be  sup- 
plied, except  by  the  free  and  unrestricted  sale 
of  landed  property  ;  which,  by  opening  the  land 


Digest  of  Evidence,"  vol.  i.  pages  319,  and  321. 
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to  men  of  capital,  may  afford  the  means  of  im- 
proving it,  and  supply  funds  for  its  effective  cul- 
tivation, and  for  the  employment  of  the  peasantry 
on  it  ?  The  power  of  sale  would  benefit  the 
present  embarrassed  proprietor,  by  freeing  him 
from  heavy  charges,  .and  supplying  him  with 
means  for  the  proper  care  of  the  portion  he  might 
retain  ;  and  the  new  purchaser  would  enter  on 
the  property  with  the  intention  of  improving  it. 

The  laws  of  a  country  may  be  enforced,  either 
by  the  arbitrary  control  of  irresponsible  power, 
or  by  the  strength  of  public  opinion,  approving 
and  seconding  the  acts  of  a  government  based  on 
a  respect  for  individual  rights.  The  first  requires 
force  safiicient  to  repress  any  expression  of  discon- 
tent, and  must  often  dispense  with  the  regular 
forms  of  law.  A  government  based  on  popular 
institutions  fails  to  secure  order,  unless  it  have  the 
support  of  the  people.  Ireland  appears  to  labour 
under  the  difficulty  of  having  aristocratic  social  in- 
stitutions, without  an  aristocracy ;  and  the  mechan- 
ism of  a  popular  government,  inapplicable  to  its 
present  social  condition ;  because  it  does  not  possess 
an  educated  middle  class,  by  whom  these  popular 
institutions  might  be  worked.  The  great  mass  of 
the  rural  population  have  no  respect  for  the  laws 
relating  to  the  tenure  of  land,  because  they  consider 
them  unjust.      They  not  merely  give  no  assistance 
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to  their  enforcement ;  they  are  positively  hostile. 
The  only  parties  to  assist  in  supporting  them,  are 
the  landed  proprietors,  or  those  beneficially  inte- 
rested in  land.  The  great  landed  proprietors  are 
non-resident.  The  residents  are  few  in  number,  and 
in  many  cases  their  influence  is  greatly  lessened  by 
their  well-known  embarrassments,  and  by  the  disre- 
putable shifts,  to  which  they  are  often  forced  by  want 
of  means  to  resort.  To  revert  to  arbitrary  power 
is  impossible.  The  only  practicable  course  is,  to 
elevate  us  to  a  capacity  for  using  and  enjoying  the 
popular  institutions  we  possess.  Is  there  any  means 
so  likely  to  effect  this  as  the  free  sale  of  land  ;  by 
which  the  number  of  proprietors  may  be  increased, 
and  their  pecuniary  respectability  secured ;  by 
which  the  industry  of  the  tenant  farmer  may  be 
stimulated,  with  the  prospect  of  one  day  becoming 
a  proprietor  ;  and  by  which  hostility  may  be 
neutralized,  or  co-operation  obtained  from  all,  who 
may  hope  hereafter  to  possess  a  stake  in  the 
country  ? 
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Poor  laws— Great  want  of  employment— Large  number  of  helpless  poor — 
Great  difference  between  England  and  Ireland,  as  respects  the  value  of 
property  assessed  for  poor-rate — Property  adequate  to  the  support  of 
the  poor  in  the  greater  part  of  Ireland — Difficulty  of  collecting  rates — 
Danger  of  pauperising  the  rate-payers  in  some  districts — Necessity  of 
enforcing  payment  from  all  who  are  able  to  pay — Union-rating  con- 
sidered— Average  area  and  population  of  unions  and  electoral  divisions 
much  greater  than  those  of  unions  and  parishes  in  England — Parochial 
system  considered — Management  and  taxation  should  be  localized — 
Great  extent  of  some  unions  and  electoral  divisions — Injurious  effects 
— Management  by  local  committees  proposed — Objections  answered — 
Inequality  of  taxation — Clearance  system — Law  of  Settlement— Irish 
paupers  in  England — Kemoval  of  paupers  sometimes  very  oppressive 
— Objections  to  localizing  the  taxation— Some  electoral  divisions  un- 
able to  support  their  poor — A  national  rate  considered — If  any  district 
be  overburdened,  aid  should  be  given  by  the  state — Supposed  case  of 
Manchester,  in  the  event  of  a  total  failure  of  the  cotton  crop — Sugges- 
tion of  Professor  Hancock — Collection  of  rates  must  be  enforced — 
Means  of  facilitating  it — Appointment  of  inspecting  officers  suggested 
— Necessity  of  a  middle  class  for  efficient  working  of  poor  law. 

To  discuss  the  value  of  the  poor  law  as  a  means 
of  improvement  may  now  seem  useless.  It  exists. 
Its  good  or  evil  consequences  mainly  depend  on 
the  way  it  is  worked.  It  remains  for  us,  by  judi- 
cious and  economical  management,  to  render  it 
efficient   for   the   relief  of  the   destitute,   without 
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pressing  too  heavily  on  the  resources  of  the  coun- 
try. This  is  a  work  of  no  small  difficulty.  The 
law  comes  into  operation  at  a  most  unfavorable 
time,  when  a  national  calamity,  unprecedentedly 
great,  has  reduced  so  many  of  the  poor  to  destitu- 
tion, and  has  so  much  lessened  the  means  of  those 
who  were  heretofore  rich.  Under  such  circum- 
stances, with  so  few  whose  education  and  position 
in  society  fit  them  to  assist  in  the  work,  the  attempt 
to  carry  into  operation  the  untried  provisions  of  a 
new  law  presents  difficulties  of  no  ordinary  cha- 
racter. 

The  loss  of  the  potato  crop  in  1846,  deprived  a 
large  proportion  of  our  population  of  the  means  of 
support.  During  the  succeeding  winter,  they  were 
maintained  by  employment  on  public  works  ;  and 
in  the  spring  and  summer,  by  rations  distributed 
under  the  temporary  relief  act.  They  are  now 
ao-ain  without  the  means  of  subsistence,  and  the 
ordinary  sources  of  employment  are  utterly  insuf- 
ficient. In  some  parts,  the  farmers,  though  in  want 
of  labourers,  seem  to  be  without  the  money  to 
pay  them.  A  gentleman  writing  from  Castlebar, 
in  the  coimty  of  Mayo,  under  date  27th  of  Septem- 
ber, says  :  "  This  is,  without  exception,  the  worst 
"  country  for  the  employment  of  labourers,  that  has 
"  come  under  my  observation.  I  have  seen  crowds 
"  of  men  standing  in  the  streets  of  this  town,  with 
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"  reaping  hooks  in  their  hands,  offering  their  day's 
"  labour  for  eight  pence  and  ten  pence  per  day, 
"  and  no  one  to  hire  them  ;  although  the  corn  was 
"  over  ripe,  and  much  of  it  shedding  on  the  ground. 
"  If  such  be  the  state  of  the  labour  market  in  the 
"  height  of  the  harvest,  what  must  it  be  in  the 
"  winter  T 

In  many  parts  of  the  west  of  Ireland,  there  are 
hardly  any  persons  in  the  habit  of  employing 
labourers  to  work  for  them.  The  whole  number 
employed  during  the  week  ending  11th  September, 
in  the  union  of  Milford,  county  of  Donegal,  accord- 
ing to  a  very  particular  return  made  out  by  the 
government  inspecting-officer  of  that  union,  was 
only  779  men  and  287  women,  out  of  a  population 
of  38,108  persons.  The  number  of  persons  receiv- 
ing constant  employment  was  only  341  men  and 
152  women.  In  one  electoral  district,  with  a 
population  of  2,006  persons,  there  were  but  four 
labourers  employed.  The  daily  wages  were  eight 
pence  and  four  pence.  It  is  evident  that  the,  em- 
ployment even  at  harvest  time  would  only  support 
about  4,000  out  of  a  population  of  38,108.  Unless 
some  means  not  now  existing,  be  provided  for  the 
employment  of  the  able-bodied  poor  of  these  re- 
mote districts,  they  must  starve,  or  fall  back  on 
the  poor-rates  for  support. 

To  these  must  be  added  the  helpless  poor,  wi- 
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dows,  and  orphans,  and  those  who  are  disabled  by 
sickness  or  infirmity,  old  age  or  infancy.  They 
were  formerly  supported  by  the  charity  of  the  able- 
bodied  poor ;  now  they  have  no  resource  but  the 
poor-rates.  In  many  places  this  is  a  very  nu- 
merous class.  The  government  inspecting-officer 
of  a  union  in  Mayo,  estimated  them  as  being 
fully  10,000  out  of  a  population  a  little  exceeding 
70,000. 

Heretofore,  the  poor  law  afforded  no  relief  ex- 
cept within  the  walls  of  the  workhouse  ;  but  the 
act  of  last  session  has  extended  it,  so  as  to  em- 
power the  guardians  to  grant  out-door  relief  to  the 
sick  and  infirm,  and  even  to  the  able-bodied,  when 
specially  directed  by  the  Commissioners  to  do  so. 
The  temporary  relief  act  was  worked  by  money 
advanced  from  the  Exchequer.  Such  advances  are 
now  at  an  end.  The  poor  are  wholly  dependent 
on  the  collection  of  the  rates.  If  these  cannot 
be  obtained,  the  law  provides  no  resource.  They 
must  starve.  Can  the  poor-law  be  carried  into 
effect  throughout  the  whole  of  Ireland  ?  can  it 
be  rendered  efficient,  so  as  to  keep  the  destitute 
from  starvation  ?  If  not,  in  what  parts  of  the 
country  is  it  at  present  impracticable  ?  and  what 
remedy  can  be  suggested  ?  Will  the  rates  be  paid 
willingly  ?  and  if  not,  how  can  they  be  best  en- 
forced ?     May  we  anticipate  that  enough  >vill  be 

o  2 
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collected  for  the  efficient  working  of  the  law  ?  and 
if  not,  by  what  means  can  the  deficiency  be  sup- 
plied ?  These  are  most  important  questions,  which 
time  alone  can  fully  solve,  but  which  are  well  wor- 
thy of  examination  in  the  mean  time. 

There  are  many  unions  in  the  west  of  Ireland, 
in  which  fully  nine-tenths  of  the  able-bodied  po- 
pulation have  heretofore  been  without  employ- 
ment in  winter.  How  are  these  to  be  supported  ? 
To  keep  them  in  idleness  would  exhaust  the 
finances  of  a  nation,  and  is  certainly  beyond  the 
capability  of  an  impoverished  union.  The  law 
never  contemplated  having  to  support  this  class 
of  men  ;  but  rather,  that  the  danger  of  such 
enormous  charges  would  force  the  owners  and 
occupiers  of  land,  to  combine  their  efibrts  to  afibrd 
employment  to  the  able-bodied,  and  thus  pre- 
vent them  from  coming  on  the  rates.  The  land 
improvement  act  of  last  session  was  intended  to 
facilitate  this  employment.  If  its  provisions  be 
taken  advantage  of,  and  the  labourers  employed, 
the  rates  will  be  greatly  lightened,  the  land  im- 
proved in  value,  and  the  people  saved  from  pauper- 
ism :  the  poor  law  will  have  so  far  worked  well, 
and  will  have  been  really  useful  to  the  country. 

But  with  the  greatest  care  and  economy,  the 
burden  must  be  very  heavy  throughout  the  whole 
country,  the  amount  of  property  is  so  small  when 
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compared  with  the  number  of  poor.  Appendix 
P.  gives,  with  other  statistical  information,  the 
proportion  of  the  annual  value  of  the  property 
liable  to  be  taxed  for  poor-rate,  averaged  for  every 
100  inhabitants,  and  for  every  100  acres  of  area, 
in  each  of  the  counties  in  Ireland  ;  and  appendix 
Q.  gives  similar  information  as  respects  England 
and  Wales.  Some  particulars  may  be  stated  here, 
viz.  : 

Average  of  England  and  Wales  £171  ^  100  acres,  £393  ^  100  inhabitants 
Do.      of  Ireland  63  ,,  161 


Highest  English  Co.  (Hereford)  125* 
Do.    Irish  Co.  (Dublin)  251 

Lowest  Welsh  Co.  (Glamorgan)  74 
Do.     Irish  Co.  (Mayo)  21 


595 

399 

217 

76 


This  shows  a  very  great  difference  between  the 
two  countries,  as  to  their  present  capability  of  sup- 
porting the  poor.  The  annual  value  of  property 
liable  to  be  rated  for  this  purpose  in  England,  is 
about  two  and  a  half  times  as  great  as  in  Ireland, 
when  compared  with  the  number  of  inhabitants  ; 
while  all  will  admit,  that  there  is  a  much  larger 
proportion  of  the  people  of  Ireland  who  are  desti- 
tute,  and   require  relief.     The  proportion   to  be 

*  This  and  the  two  following  statements  are  arranged  according  to  the 
proportion  which  the  annual  value  of  property  bears  to  the  population. 
Hereford  being  a  thinly  peopled  county,  the  valuation  is  low  when  com- 
pared with  the  area  of  land.  If  arranged  in  proportion  to  area,  Lanca- 
shire would  be  the  highest,  except  Middlesex,  the  valuation  being 
£471  for  every  100  acres.  The  proportion  for  Middlesex  amounts  to 
£4061. 
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relieved  is  at  least  twice  as  large,  and  the  means 
applicable  to  their  relief  little  more  than  one  third. 
But  it  must  not  be  inferred  that  no  part  of  Ire- 
land can  support  its  poor.  Unquestionably,  there 
is  sufficient  property  to  do  so  in  the  greater  part 
of  the  country.  If  we  compare  the  different  pro- 
vinces, we  find  the  proportion  of  property  liable 
to  poor-rates  in  each  of  the  four  provinces  to  be  as 
follows  : — 

Leinster  £95  ^  100  acres,  £234  ^  100  inhabitants. 
Munster          62              „  158 

Ulster  61  „  139 

Connaught      33  „  103 

or,  if  we  compare  some  of  the  best  circumstanced 
counties  of  Leinster  and  Ulster  with  the  worst 
of  Munster  and  Connaught,  we  find: 


Leinster  ^  Meath    £100  ^  100  acres,  £316  ^  100  inhabitants. 

^^^ tKildare       75  „  274 


Ulster 5"^°*™ 

65 
104 

174 

iBown 

177 

f  Clare 
^^^*^^ iKerry 

36 

105 

29 

119 

e  Leitrim 
Connaught...  I^^y^ 

35 
21 

90 
76 

Certainly  almost  the  whole  of  Leinster  and  Ulster, 
and  a  large  part  of  Munster,  ought  to  be  able  to 
support  the  poor,  without  any  assistance  tempo- 
rary or  otherwise.  It  only  requires  judicious  and 
economical  management  of  the  funds,  and  firmness 
in  collecting  the  rates. 
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But  when  we  look  to  the  unions  along  the 
western  coast,  including  nearly  all  Connaught,  the 
case  is  widely  different.  There  the  poverty  is 
much  greater,  and  the  property  assigned  to  its 
support  much  less.  The  proprietors,  with  great 
territorial  extent  of  property,  are  yet  in  many 
cases  so  heavily  encumbered,  that  they  are,  in 
fact,  very  poor.  The  land  is  subdivided  into  very 
small  holdings,  and  very  many  of  the  tenants  are 
paupers  themselves.  As  a  general  rule,  neither 
landlord  nor  tenant  will  pay  as  long  as  he  can 
avoid  it,  though  there  are  many  honourable  ex- 
ceptions. The  property  of  the  tenant  consisting 
chiefly  of  cattle,  a  seizure  is  in  many  cases  easily 
avoided.  There  seems  great  reason  to  fear,  that  it 
will  be  found  quite  impracticable  to  collect  a  rate 
at  all  equivalent  to  the  present  necessity  ;  and  that 
unless  assistance  be  given  from  some  other  quarter, 
the  people  must  die. 

If  we  look  more  closely  into  the  mode  of  opera- 
tion prescribed  by  the  act,  we  find,  first,  a  board  of 
guardians,  consisting  partly  of  members  elected 
by  the  rate-payers,  and  partly  of  ex-officio  mem- 
bers— that  is  to  say,  magistrates  having  property 
in  the  district.  Neither  party  are  desirous  of  bur- 
dening themselves  with  heavy  taxation  ;  and  there 
is  no  sufiSicient  public  opinion  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, exterior  to  themselves,  which  might  compel 
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them  to  respect  the  claims  of  the  destitute  :  there- 
fore they  hesitate  to  strike  a  rate  ;  and  even  when 
struck,  they  use  no  diligence  in  collecting  it.  The 
rates  due  by  the  guardians  themselves  are  often 
the  worst  paid,  and  the  collectors  feel  that  it  is 
not  their  interest  to  attempt  to  enforce  them.  The 
poor-law  commissioners  have  a  remedy,  in  case  the 
guardians  refuse  to  strike  a  rate.  They  may  dis- 
place them,  and  appoint  paid  guardians  to  manage 
the  aifairs  of  the  union;  but  it  does  not  appear 
that  they  possess  any  sufficient  remedy  for  an 
inefficient  collection.* 

But  let  us  suppose  the  guardians  really  wil- 
ling to  do  their  duty,  or  that  they  have  been  dis- 
placed, and  efficient  paid  guardians  nominated  in 
their  stead,  the  difficulty  is  only  removed  one  de- 
gree farther  off.  Proper  collectors  are  appointed, 
and  an  attempt  is  made  to  collect.  The  small 
farmers  refuse  to  pay,  pleading  poverty.  The  col- 
lector attempts  to  distrain ;  but  there  are  various 
ways  of  defeating  his  intention.  Perhaps  one  man 
in  the  district  pays,  and  whenever  the  collector  is 
out,  all  the  cattle  are  driven  on  to  his  ground,  and 

*  There  are  no  officers  in  Ireland  exactly  corresponding  to  the 
overseers  in  an  English  parish.  Under  the  Irish  poor-law,  the  board  of 
guardians  applots  the  rate,  appoints  collectors,  and  gives  all  instructions 
respecting  its  enforcement :  in  England,  the  guardians  call  on  the 
overseers,  who  are  bound  to  collect  the  rates,  and  who  therefore  stand 
between  the  guardians  and  the  rate-payers. 
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thus  are  safe  from  seizure.  It  becomes  a  contest 
between  the  ingenuity  of  the  collector  and  that  of 
the  rate-payers.  If  he  succeed  in  effecting  a  seizure, 
it  is  by  superior  management.  Even  when  the 
seizure  is  made,  there  is  still  danger  of  forcible 
rescue  and  the  refusal  to  purchase.  Unless  the  te- 
nant have  paid  up  his  rent  in  full,  he  cannot  stop 
the  rate  from  his  landlord,  which  in  many  cases 
practically  debars  him  from  stopping  it  at  all.  The 
landlord  can  only  be  reached  through  the  tenant, 
and  has  therefore  no  interest  in  compelling  him  to 
pay.  Nevertheless,  many  of  these  difficulties  will 
vanish  before  an  energetic  determination  to  enforce 
the  law.* 

Another  most  important  portion  of  the  rates  is 
that  on  the  holdings  valued  at  £4  and  under.  Of 
these,  there  are  in  Connaught  upwards  of  120,000, 
embracing  more  than  800,000  acres,  being  about 
one-fifth  of  the  whole  province.  Any  attempt 
to  collect  from  these  tenants  is  evidently  useless. 
The  law  makes  the  immediate  lessor  liable  for  the 


*  The  remarks  in  the  text  are  only  intended  to  refer  to  a  few  of  the 
tmions  in  the  west  of  Ireland.  They  do  not  apply  to  those  parta  of 
the  country  in  which  the  greater  value  of  fixed  property  facilitates  the 
collection  of  taxes.  It  is  understood  that,  generally  speaking,  the  rates 
have  been  well  collected  in  Ireland ;  and  even  this  year,  the  amount 
received  is  much  beyond  what  might  have  been  anticipated.  The 
collector's  powers  are  greater  than  in  England,  and  ample  for  the  greater 
part  of  the  country. 
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amount,  and  gives  the  remedy  by  action  in  the  su  • 
perior  courts,  or  by  civil  bill,  or  by  distress.  This 
may  perhaps  be  available  as  respects  the  resident 
proprietor  ;  but  how  can  the  non-resident  be  come 
at  ?  He  has  no  property  to  be  distrained.  But 
even  here  other  difficulties  arise.  The  proprietor 
of  the  fee  is  perhaps  not  the  immediate  lessor  ; 
there  is  a  middleman  who  has  no  tangible  pro- 
perty. The  head  landlord,  the  proprietor  of  the 
ground,  is  safe.  There  is  nothing  due  by  him,  and 
the  rate  is  lost. 

It  is  easy  to  enforce  payment  from  the  resident 
gentry,  and  from  the  shopkeepers  and  mercantile 
class  in  the  towns,  who  constitute  almost  the  only 
semblance  of  a  middle  class  existing  in  the  west  of 
Ireland.  The  Commissioners  may  appoint  their 
own  paid  guardians,  and  may  enforce  payment 
from  all  those  who  have  tangible  property  to  be 
distrained  ;  and  having  failed  in  collecting  from 
the  others,  they  may  proceed  to  re-assess  the 
arrears  again  and  again,  until  they  have  thoroughly 
broken  down  the  solvent  rate-payers,  or  forced  them 
to  leave  the  country,  and  thus  cleared  it  at  once  of 
all  property  and  educated  intelligence,  and  reduced 
the  inhabitants  to  one  uniform  level  of  pauperism. 
This  picture  may  appear  overdrawn.  The  writer 
does  not  anticipate  that  it  will  ever  be  realised. 
He  feels  confident  that  no  such  extreme  course  will 
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be  adopted  ;  but  he  is  equally  confident,  that  if 
the  law  be  stringently  carried  out,  and  no  assist- 
ance afibrded  from  elsewhere,  such  must  be  the 
result* 

The  impression  seems  generally  entertained  in 
England,  that  the  Irish  poor-law  must  eventually 
occasion  the  confiscation  and  sale  of  portions  of  the 
estates  of  embarrassed  landed   proprietors.      The 
writer  cannot  see  how  it  can  have  any  such  result. 
The  whole  annual  produce  of  the  land  is  liable  to 
the  payment  of  the  rates,  prior  to  any  other  claim  ; 
but  the  fee  of  the  land  itself  is  not  liable.     The 
owner  may  desert  it,  and  leave  it  untilled.     There 
is  nothing  to  distrain.     His  rates  are  unpaid  ;  but 
there  is  no  means  of  enforcing  the  claim  against  the 
land  itself    Even  where  an  action  is  brought  against 
a  proprietor,  on  account  of  rates  due  on  holdings 
under  £4  annual  value,  it  may  perhaps  result  in 
the  appointment  of  a  receiver  over  his  property, 
but  he  cannot  be  forced  to  sell.  The  debt  is  merely 
personal,  and  the  estate  passes  after  his  death  to 
the  heir  of  entail  perfectly  free.f 

*  It  may  be  stated,  in  proof  of  the  remarks  in  the  text,  that  several 
persons  of  this  class,  who  have  property  to  lose,  have  already  left  the 
country,  dreading  the  impending  rates. 

t  It  is  thought  by  some  that  a  judgment  in  the  superior  courts  would 
have  a  more  extensive  effect ;  but  as  no  case  has  yet  come  before  a  court 
of  law,  the  question  is  still  undecided.  It  was  evidently  the  intention 
of  the  legislature,  to  give  the  poor  the  first  claim  upon  the  produce  of  the 
land,';  but  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  it  was  ever  intended  to  confiscate 
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The  present  law  is  nearly  similar  to  that  of  Eng- 
land in  these  respects.  When  the  parish  of  Choles- 
bury  became  unable  to  support  its  poor,  the  land 
was  not  sold.  It  was  useless  to  its  owners  for  the 
time,  because  they  could  not  get  any  one  to  rent 
it ;  but  when  the  parish  righted  itself  again,  the 
owners  resumed  possession. 

The  law  in  Ireland  might  no  doubt  be  altered,  if 
it  be  judicious  to  alter  it,  so  as  greatly  to  facilitate 
the  recovery  of  poor-rates  ;  and  to  give  that  power 
of  confiscation,  which  the  English  press  seems  to 
think  so  desirable.  The  landlords  might  be  made 
primarily  liable  to  poor-rate,  as  they  have  been  to 
tithe  rent-charge,  being  entitled  to  add  the  tenant's 
portion  to  the  rent.  Summary  powers  might  be 
given  to  the  poor-law  commissioners,  in  case  of 
the  rates  not  being  duly  paid,  to  appoint  a  receiver, 
or  to  sell  the  property  in  whole  or  in  part.  Such 
powers  would  be  very  severe  and  arbitrary,  and 
would  be  a  wide  departure  from  the  English 
practice,  but  they  would  be  efficacious.  Whether 
it  would  be  wisdom  and  good  policy,  thus  to  root 
out  a  large  portion  of  the  landed  proprietary  of 

the  fee  of  the  land  itself.  Under  the  Irish  poor-law,  the  unpaid  arrears 
on  each  tenement  remain  a  charge  on  that  tenement ;  there  is  no  power 
of  remission,  as  in  England.  It  is  therefore  possible  that  arrears  might 
accumulate,  until  the  amount  exceeded  the  value  of  the  fee ;  in  which 
case,  an  act  of  parliament  would  be  necessary,  in  order  to  remit  the 
arrears,  and  so  enable  the  land  to  be  cultivated. 
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Ireland,  and  introduce  new  men,  is  another  ques- 
tion. There  are  certainly  many  of  them,  who, 
by  their  conduct  under  the  recent  circumstances 
of  the  country,  have  not  merited  such  a  fate. 

While  it  may  be  necessary  to  afford  assistance 
to  those  parts  of  Ireland,  where  the  property  is 
evidently  une4ual  to  the  burden  thrown  on  it, 
it  is  also  necessary  to  enforce  the  payment  of 
rates  from  all  those  who  possess  any  means  of 
paying  them.  To  allow  men  to  escape  pa3niient 
by  intimidation  or  manoeuvre,  would  be  an  en- 
couragement to  roguery,  and  most  disheartening 
to  the  honest  man.  It  would  inflict  a  serious 
wound  on  the  moral  feeling  of  the  country.  If  it 
be  necessary  to  advance  money  from  the  Treasury, 
and  there  be  no  means  of  repayment,  it  should  at 
once  be  given  explicitly  as  a  grant  ;  if  it  be  a 
loan,  the  repayment  should  be  strictly  enforced. 
Arrangements  may  surely  be  made,  short  of  the 
extreme  measures  above  alluded  to,  which  may 
facilitate  the  recovery  of  poor-rates,  so  that  they 
may  be  collected  as  fully  at  least  as  any  other  tax. 

But  the  area  for  rating  is  by  electoral  divi- 
sions, not  unions  :  and  even  in  the  west,  there 
are  many  electoral  divisions  which  will  be  fully 
able  to  support  their  own  poor ;  the  value  of  pro- 
perty being  greater,  or  the  means  of  employment 
better.     There  are  other  electoral  divisions,  where 
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the  property  is  small  compared  with  the  popula- 
tion, where  the  landlords  are  non-resident,  and  no 
attempt  has  been  made  to  afford  employment, 
which  are  evidently  unable  to  support  the  bur- 
den of  the  poor-rate.  In  order  to  meet  this 
difficulty,  many  have  said,  why  not  extend  the 
area  for  rating,  and  throw  all  on  the  union  ? 
Others  have  proposed  a  national  rate.  These  pro- 
positions have  found  favor  with  many  in  England, 
because  they  expected  in  this  way  to  make  the 
property  of  Ireland  support  all  its  poor.  In 
considering  the  provisions  of  an  Irish  act,  they 
have  chiefly  looked  to  English  interests,  and  in  so 
doing  have  evinced  a  very  short-sighted  policy;  for 
surely  that  which  will  best  suit  the  circumstances 
of  Ireland,  will  eventually  be  the  best  for  both 
countries. 

To  provide  against  this  difficulty  by  an  extension 
of  the  area  for  rating,  appears  a  very  questionable 
remedy.  It  would  certainly  lessen  the  inequality 
of  taxation,  but  it  would  at  the  same  time  almost 
wholly  take  away  the  inducement,  which  now  ex- 
ists, to  endeavour  to  provide  sources  of  employment 
for  the  able-bodied  poor,  instead  of  feeding  them  in 
idleness  ;  because  the  efforts  of  any  one  individual 
employer  would  be  inappreciable,  in  diminishing 
the  amount  of  rates,  if  they  were  spread  over  so 
great  an  extent  of  country.     The  effects  of  such 
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extension  of  the  area  of  rating,  would  probably  be 
highly  injurious,  under  the  present  circumstances 
of  Ireland  ;  inasmuch  as  it  would  render  nugatory 
the  hopes  of  improvement,  which  have  been  enter- 
tained, from  the  poor-law  enforcing  a  better  culti- 
vation, and  the  expenditure  of  more  labour  on  the 
soil.  It  would  also  remove  many  of  the  checks  on 
the  extravagant  administration  of  out-door  relief, 
and  tend  to  promote  a  system  of  wasteful  expendi- 
ture ;  in  which  every  one  would  endeavour  to  get 
the  most  he  could  for  his  own  neighbourhood, 
thinking  that  his  proportion  of  the  increased  ex- 
penditure was  so  trifling,  that  it  was  not  worth 
regarding. 

This  subject  deserves  further  investigation,  with 
the  view  of  considering  whether  it  would  not  be 
judicious,  to  make  some  change  in  the  contrary 
direction,  by  reducing  the  extent  both  of  electoral 
divisions  and  unions. 

In  appendices  R.  and  S.  mil  be  found  a  state- 
ment of  the  poor-law  unions  and  electoral  divisions 
of  Ireland,  with  the  area  and  population,  arranged 
under  the  several  counties ;  also,  similar  statistics 
as  regards  the  unions  and  parishes  of  England  and 
Wales,  so  far  as  the  writer  has  been  able  to  obtain 
them  from  parliamentary  documents.  From  these 
it  appears  that : 

The  average  area  of  533  unions  in  England  is  .     .     .      54,018  acres, 
,.       130      ,.  Ireland        .     .     .     135,460      „ 
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Out  of  533  unions  in  England  and  Wales,  there 
are  only  42  whose  area  exceeds  100,000  acres, 
while  of  the  130  unions  in  Ireland,  there  are 
107  exceeding  this  extent ;  of  these,  25  exceed 
200,000  ;  and  one  of  them,  the  union  of  Ballina, 
contains  507,154  acres.  Part  of  this  union  is 
more  than  forty  miles  from  the  poor-house.* 

The  average  population  of  587  unions  in  England  is  .  .  .  23,445  persons, 

130  „        Ireland    ....  62,879      „ 

The    ,,  area  of     14,490  parishes  in  England  .  .   .     2,520  acres, 

2,049  electl.  divisions  in  Ireland    9,863      ,, 
The    ,,    population  of  14,490  parishes  in  England   .  .  .     1,097  persons, 

2,049  electoral  div.  in  Ireland    .     3,989      „ 

It  is  needless  to  remark  further  on  the  greatly 
increased  difficulty,  of  managing  unions  and  elec- 
toral divisions  of  such  extent  and  population. 

If  we   compare  the  different  parts  of  Ireland 
with  each  other,  we  obtain  the  following  result : 


No.  of 
Unions. 

No.  of 
Electl.  Div. 

Average  Area. 
'Anions.         Electl.  Div. 

Average  Population. 
Unions.        Electl.  Div. 

Ulster     . 

.    43 

740 

126,979 

7,378 

54,933        3,192 

Leinster  . 

.    33 

484 

141,621 

9,656 

58,602        3,995 

Munster  . 

.    35 

554 

171,585 

10,840 

69,581        4,396 

Connaught 

19 

271 

214,246 

15,021 

75,943        5,324 

The  unions  and  electoral  divisions  of  Ulster  and 
Leinster,  though  far  beyond  the  average  in  Eng- 
land, as  respects  extent  and   population,   are  yet 


*  Since  the  above  was  vnritten,  the  writer  has  been  giren  to  under- 
stand that  the  union  of  Ballina  is  now  divided,  and  that  a  new  work- 
house will  be  built  at  BelmuUet. 
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mucli  more  manageable  than  those  of  Connaught ; 
which  present  at  the  same  time  by  fer  the  greatest 
amount  of  destitution,  scattered  over  the  widest 
extent  of  country,  and  with  much  the  smallest 
number  of  persons  suitable  to  undertake  the 
management.  How  is  it  possible  for  any  board  of 
guardians  to  administer  out-door  relief  efficiently, 
and  yet  economically,  in  a  union  extending  over 
200,000,  300,000,  or  500,000  acres  ?  How  greatly 
is  the  difficulty  increased  by  the  present  circum- 
stances of  Ireland. 

The  instinctive  feelings  of  benevolence  prompt 
us  to  relieve  the  want  which  we  see  immediate- 
ly around  us,  while  the  distress  of  those  at  a 
distance  affects  us  comparatively  little.  In  the 
former  case,  we  see  the  effect  of  our  exertions,  we 
are  able  ourselves  to  administer  to  the  want  we 
desire  to  relieve,  and  we  have  more  certainty  of 
the  proper  application  of  our  bounty.  The 
dictates  of  Christian  morality  take  the  same 
direction.  We  are  called  on  peculiarly  to  assist 
our  neighbours,  those  who  come  under  our  o>vn 
personal  observation.  Some  attention  to  the 
temporal  wants  of  the  poorer  members  of  the 
congregation,  has  always  been  acknowledged  as  a 
Christian  duty.  On  this,  the  parochial  system  is 
evidently  founded.  Its  members  formed  a  reli- 
gious as  well  as  a  civil  community,  to  some  extent 
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acquainted  with  each  other,  and  presumed  to  meet 
weekly  in  the  same  place  of  worship.  In  a  commu- 
nity thus  circumstanced,  relief  may  be  given  with 
kindness  and  acknowledged  with  gratitude  ;  and  the 
circumstances  of  the  poor  being  easily  known,  im- 
position may  be  avoided,  and  yet  none  who  are 
really  in  distress  neglected. 

On  this  idea,  the  English  system  of  poor-laws 
was  based  ;  and  appears  to  have  been  in  sub- 
stance a  law  to  compel  the  performance  of  that, 
which  was  universally  recognised  as  a  Christian 
duty.  It  called  upon  every  parish  to  assess  its 
inhabitants,  for  the  relief  of  the  destitute  among 
them.  It  localized  the  administration  of  the  law 
and  the  collection  of  the  funds,  and  for  nearly 
one  hundred  and  fifty  years  it  appears  to  have 
answered  the  original  intention,  relieved  casual 
distress,  supported  the  aged  and  infirm  destitute, 
and  provided  employment  for  the  able-bodied. 
Various  circumstances  resulting  from  the  unnatu- 
ral position  of  the  country,  during  the  long  war 
with  France,  and  connected  with  the  great  changes 
in  the  value  of  property  and  the  rate  of  wages,  led 
to  many  abuses  in  the  execution  of  the  poor-law. 
Some  alteration  appeared  necessary ;  and  it  was  de- 
cided to  form  unions  of  several  parishes  joined 
together,  for  the  purpose  of  more  efiicient  manage- 
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ment,  but  still  making  each  individual  parish  liable 
for  the  support  of  its  own  poor  only. 

It  seems  essential  to  the  effective  administration 
of  out-door  relief,  to  obtain  the  information  of 
a  committee,  acquainted  with  the  wants  of  the 
poor,  and  interested  in  economising  the  expendi- 
ture. Is  there  any  plan  so  likely  to  secure  this,  as 
localizing  the  management  and  the  taxation  ?  If 
the  district  be  limited  in  extent,  it  will  be  easier  to 
obtain  an  efficient  oversight  of  its  wants,  so  that 
distress  may  be  relieved  and  imposition  prevented ; 
and  the  committee  will  have  a  more  immediate 
and  individual  interest  in  good  management.  This 
is  particularly  the  case  as  respects  relief  to  the  able- 
bodied.  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  they 
should  be  supported  by  labour,  instead  of  burden- 
ing the  poor  rates.  If  the  areas  for  taxation  be 
large,  they  afford  less  inducement  for  individual 
exertion  to  provide  employment.  The  case  is  very 
clearly  stated  in  the  following  extract  from  reso- 
lutions passed  by  the  grand  jury  of  the  county  of 
Limerick  :* 

"  For  if  large  electoral  divisions  be  preserved, 
"  individual  rate-payers  will  feel  that  they  can  but 
"  Httle  diminish  their  rates,  by  giving  increased 
"  employment;  and  an  inducement  will  be  held  out 


•  Times,  10th  March,  1847. 
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"  to  them,  to  employ  as  few  labourers  as  possible, 
"  and  to  get  for  the  poor  in  their  own  neighbour- 
"  hood  as  large  a  portion  of  the  public  funds  as 
"  they  can:  while  in  small  electoral  divisions,  the 
"  exertions  of  every  proprietor  will  sensibly  dimi- 
"  nish  the  amount  of  his  taxation  ;  and  when  the 
"  only  choice  left  to  him  is,  whether  he  shall  pay 
"  for  the  support  of  the  poor  in  his  neighbourhood, 
''  or  employ  them  productively,  he  will  of  course 
"  do  the  latter." 

It  therefore  appears  advisable  that  the  districts 
for  taxation  should  be  much  smaller  than  most  of 
the  present  electoral  divisions  ;  both  as  respects  the 
efficient  relief  of  the  sick  and  infirm,  and  especially 
for  the  sake  of  stimulating  the  rate-payers  to  en- 
deavour to  provide  profitable  employment  for  the 
able-bodied,  and  thus  avoid  taxation,  promote  in- 
dustry, and  improve  the  cultivation  of  the  land. 
The  division  into  townlands  has  been  suggested, 
as  the  area  for  taxation  ;  but  it  is  evidently  unsuit- 
able, the  townlands  being  very  unequal  in  extent, 
and  many  of  them  very  small.  The  whole  num- 
ber in  Ireland  is  stated  by  Captain  Larcom  to  be 
about  66,700  ;  the  average  area  is  therefore  about 
300  acres.  The  adoption  of  so  small  an  area  would 
evidently  be  to  fall  into  the  opposite  extreme  : 
there  is  a  wide  range  between  this,  and  the  enor- 
mous extent  of  some  of  the  electoral  divisions  in 
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Connaught,  several  of  which  exceed  50,000  acres. 
Two  of  them,  viz.  BelmuUet  in  Mayo,  and  Round- 
stone  in  Galway,  have  an  area  of  145,598  and 
101,503  acres  respectively. 

The  statement  of  a  case  of  peculiar  hardship, 
may  serve  to  explain  the  difficulty  in  which 
many  are  placed,  by  the  present  unwieldy  size 
of  some  electoral  divisions.  It  refers  to  a  large 
electoral  division  in  Connaught  peculiarly  circum- 
stanced, inasmuch  as  it  is  divided  by  a  range  of 
mountains  into  two  parts,  which  have  very  little 
intercourse  with  each  other.  One  part  is  in  Mr 
cultivation.  The  other  is  almost  wholly  desolate. 
If  separated,  the  better  portion  would  probably 
maintain  its  population  without  any  assistance ;  but 
if  forced  to  contribute  to  the  support  of  the  other 
half,  the  amount  of  taxation  will  be  overwhelming. 
One  of  the  proprietors  of  land  in  the  better  part, 
thus  alludes  to  the  hardship  of  his  position.  Refer- 
ring to  the  uncultivated  part  of  the  division,  he  says, 
"  Joined  to  a  district  in  which  not  an  acre  of  tillage 
*'  appears  for  miles,  where  the  people,  if  supported 
"  at  all,  must  be  thrown  on  the  out-door  relief  for 
'*  the  whole  of  next  year  ;  where  collecting  a  rate 
"  is  obviously  impossible,  because  no  property 
"  exists  to  produce  it ;  thus  our  ruin  is  clear  and 
"  unavoidable.  We  must  pay  ;  and  the  landlords 
"  who  have  fled,  neglected  their  estates,  and  done 
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"  nothing  to  relieve  the  distress,  will  have  their 
"  poverty  borne  by  us,  until  our  properties  are 
^'  reduced  to  a  similar  scene  of  desolation  and 
"  ruin.  An  estate  free  from  debt,  and  prosperous, 
"  well  cultivated,  and  with  every  thing  to  hope 
'^  from  its  appearance,  is,  with  its  proprietor,  to 
"  be  suddenly  pounced  upon,  and  made  to  bear 
"  the  burden  of  the  neglect  of  others  ;  and  thus  at 
"  once  the  frugality  of  a  life  is  rendered  vain  and 
"  useless."  This  is  an  extreme  case,  no  doubt,  but 
it  may  illustrate  the  injurious  effects  which  must 
exist  in  many  places  to  a  lesser  extent.  We  can 
scarcely  conceive  circumstances  more  discouraging 
to  industry.  It  seems  to  hold  out  a  premium  to 
idleness.  The  industrious  tenantry  of  a  resident 
landlord  are  thus  ruined,  by  being  burdened  with 
the  wretchedness  existing  on  the  neglected  estates 
of  absentee  proprietors,  several  miles  distant. 

The  poor-law  commissioners  are  empowered  to 
vary  the  size  of  unions  and  electoral  districts,  and 
to  divide  and  alter  them  as  may  appear  needful 
from  time  to  time  ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  they 
will  exercise  their  powers  in  cases  of  this  de- 
scription. But  if,  in  order  to  localize  the  manage- 
ment and  taxation,  in  districts  of  a  much  smaller 
area  than  many  of  the  present  electoral  divisions,  it 
be  considered  advisable  to  make  any  general  alter- 
ation, it  will  probably  be  necessary  to  effect  this 
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by  means  of  some  special  enactment,  without  which 
the  Commissioners  might  not  be  willing  to  make 
such  extensive  use  of  their  powers. 

The  arrangements  adopted  by  the  relief  commit- 
tee of  the  parish  of  Castletown,  in  the  Queen's 
County,  have  been  already  referred  to.*  It  was  a 
voluntary  association,  supported  by  voluntary  sub- 
scriptions, and  managed  by  a  committee  of  the 
subscribers.  Relief  was  administered  by  those  who 
were  well  acquainted  with  the  locality,  and  the 
wants  of  the  distressed.  The  destitute  were  effi- 
ciently and  economically  relieved.  It  answered  the 
original  idea  of  parochial  care  of  the  poor.  Is  not 
the  Castletown  voluntary  association  a  fair  model 
for  legal  relief  ?  could  not  the  same  plan  be  carried 
into  effect  throughout  the  country  ?  The  writer 
ventures  to  suggest,  as  an  arrangement  for  this  pur- 
pose, that  committees  should  be  elected  by  the  rate- 
payers, for  the  care  of  the  poor  in  each  electoral  di- 
vision ;  the  present  large  electoral  divisions  being 
divided,  where  necessary.  It  should  be  their  duty  to 
administer  out-door  relief  to  the  sick  and  infirm  of 
their  respective  districts,  and  to  report  other  cases 
for  admission  to  the  workhouse.  The  board  of 
guardians  to  applot  and  collect  the  rates,  and  sup- 
ply funds  to  these  committees  as  required.     The 


*  See  note,  page  103. 
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committee  of  each  electoral  division  should  elect 
one  representative  to  sit  on  the  board  of  guardians, 
which  plan  would  secure  a  much  more  respectable 
and  efficient  board,  than  the  present  mode  of  direct 
election  by  the  rate-payers.  The  workhouse,  and 
all  the  financial  concerns  and  accounts  of  the  union, 
should  remain  under  the  care  of  the  board  of 
guardians. 

The  difficulty  of  obtaining  suitable  committees 
in  many  parts  of  Ireland  may  appear  to  present 
grave  objections  to  this  plan.  The  relief  commis- 
sioners in  their  third  report  state,  that  "  for  a  gene- 
"  ral  arrangement,  a  trustworthy  local  management, 
"  in  most  cases,  cannot  be  ensured  for  smaller  limits 
"  than  those  of  a  union;"  but  add,  that  "  in  a  great 
"  number  of  districts  the  complaint  is  not  appU- 
"  cable."  It  is  probable  that  this  difficulty  is 
more  apparent  than  real,  and  that  it  would  very 
much  disappear  in  the  working  of  local  commit- 
tees, not  distributing  food  provided  by  govern- 
ment, but  dispensing  the  money  of  the  rate-payers 
by  whom  they  had  been  elected,  and  by  whom  their 
actions  would  be  closely  observed.  But  so  far  as 
this  difficulty  does  exist,  other  means  should  be 
taken  to  raise  the  character  of  the  country  in  this 
respect ;  and  it  is  surely  safer  in  legislation,  to  an- 
ticipate   an    improved    state  of  society,  than    to 
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enact  laws  which  have  a  tendency  to  keep  us  from 
improving. 

The  most  important  objection  to  localizing  the 
assessment  in  small  districts,  is  the  consequent  in- 
equality of  taxation  ;  that  some  electoral  divisions 
will  have  very  low  rates  to  pay,  while  others  will 
be  heavily  burdened,  and  in  some  cases  may  even 
be  totally  unable  to  support  their  poor.  This  is  cer- 
tainly correct.  In  a  well  managed  electoral  divi- 
sion, where  the  labouring  poor  are  employed,  and 
the  sick  and  infirm  destitute  economically  relieved, 
the  taxation  will  be  moderate  ;  but  where  the 
owners  of  property  neglect  their  duties,  and  allow 
the  law  to  be  badly  administered,  and  a  course  of 
wasteful  expenditure  to  be  pursued,  the  inevitable 
consequence  of  their  neglect  will  surely  be  felt, 
in  a  greatly  increased  amount  of  poor-rates.  Such 
is  the  uniform  result  of  prudent  management  or  of 
negligence  in  every  situation  in  life.  And  will 
not  the  institutions,  which  most  closely  connect 
prosperity  with  prudence  in  the  management  of 
public  or  private  affairs,  best  conduce  to  the  gene- 
ral prosperity  of  the  state  ? 

But  even  with  the  greatest  care  and  attention, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  some  districts  must 
be  more  heavily  burdened  than  others.  Under  pre- 
sent circumstances,  the  country  towns,  in  which 
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little  trade  or  manufacturing  industry  exist,  will 
feel  the  pressure  of  a  superabundant  population, 
which  have  for  some  time  past  sought  refuge  in 
them,  when  unable  to  obtain  employment  or  land 
in  the  country.  The  rates  in  many  electoral  divi- 
sions in  which  such  towns  are  placed,  will  probably 
be  considerably  higher  than  the  average  ;  and  the 
rate-payers  in  such  cases  may  naturally  think,  that 
their  interest  would  be  served,  by  having  a  uniform 
rate  over  the  whole  union.  But  it  is  by  no  means 
certain  that  this  would  be  the  result ;  if  the  exten- 
sion of  the  area  for  taxation  lessened  the  attention 
to  economy,  the  increased  expenditure  would  in 
many  cases  raise  the  uniform  rate  above  the  highest 
amount  previously  paid,  and  thus  all  parties  would 
lose  by  the  change. 

The  danger  of  harsh  measures  being  resorted  to 
for  the  clearance  of  estates,  affects  any  system  of 
poor-laws,  by  which  the  property  of  a  country  is 
made  liable  for  the  support  of  its  poverty,  whether 
the  assessment  be  on  larger  or  smaller  districts, 
and  can  probably  be  met  only  by  a  law  of  settle- 
ment. It  is  well  known  that  such  clearances  took 
place,  previously  to  the  introduction  of  poor-laws 
into  Ireland.  The  circumstances  of  many  parts  of 
the  country  render  it  necessary  either  to  diminish 
the  population,  or  to  increase  the  capital  for  em-: 
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ploying  them.  When  an  owner  of  land  cannot 
procure  the  latter,  or  wants  the  enterprise  required 
for  its  proper  application  to  the  improvement  of 
the  estate,  his  only  resource  is  to  get  rid  of  the 
people. 

The  act  passed  last  session  contains  a  settlement 
clause,  under  which  the  expense  incurred  for  the 
relief  of  a  destitute  person,  is  to  be  charged  to 
the  electoral  division  in  which  he  resides,  or  has 
resided  for  thirty  months  out  of  the  last  three 
years.     This  is  so  far  well.    If  the   dispossessed 
tenant  make  immediate  application  for  relief,  the 
expense  is  fixed  on  the  electoral  division  in  which 
he  so  resided  ;  but  if,  in  any  manner,  he  be  enabled 
to  support  himself  in  any  other  electoral  division, 
for  more  than  six   months,  the  cost  of  relieving 
him  must  be  charged  to  the  union  at  large  ;  as 
in  such  case  he  will  not  have  resided  for  thirty 
months  out  of  the  last  three  years   in  any  one 
electoral  division.    In  this  case,  therefore,  the  land- 
lord who  has  ejected  his  tenantry  escapes  the  ex- 
pense, if  they  have  removed  to  another  electoral 
division  ;  but  even  if  they  should  preserve  their 
settlement  in  the  electoral  division  in  which  they 
have  heretofore  resided,  as  long  as  these  districts 
continue  of  their  present  great  extent,  the  portion 
of  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  ejected  tenants  which 
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falls  on  their  former  landlord,  must  be  so  small, 
that  it  will  have  very  little  influence  in  preventing 
the  clearance  of  estates. 

The  subject  is  one  of  considerable  difficulty. 
The  English  law  of  settlement  has  evidently  in- 
terfered with  the  freedom  of  labour,  and  is  liable 
to  other  grave  objections.  It  may  probably  be 
simplified  with  advantage.  The  attention  of  Par- 
liament has  been  given  to  it,  and  some  altera- 
tion may  be  made  before  long.  It  is  injurious 
to  both  countries,  that  a  law  of  settlement  should 
exist  in  one  and  not  in  the  other.  It  creates  many 
anomalies.  It  is  certainly  desirable  that  the 
poor-laws  of  England  and  Ireland  should  assimi- 
late as  much  as  practicable.  If  a  residence  for 
three  years  without  receiving  public  relief  con- 
ferred a  settlement,  would  it  not  greatly  simplify 
the  arrangement,  and  be  likely  to  work  well  ? 
The  original  settlement  should  not  be  lost,  until 
a  new  one  was  obtained  by  settlement  as  above. 
Law-suits  between  parishes  might  be  avoided 
by  the  appointment  of  official  arbitrators,  or  by 
empowering  the  commissioners  to  decide  all  cases 
of  difference,  on  a  written  statement  or  statements 
to  be  submitted  to  them  by  the  parties  concerned. 
The  expense  of  removal  might  easily  be  prevented, 
by  giving  the  district  in  which  a  pauper  is  relieved 
a  right  to  claim  a  certain  fixed  allowance  for  his 
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support,  from  the  parish  or  electoral  district  in 
which  he  had  a  settlement. 

It  is  certainly  unjust  that  any  English  parish 
should  be  burdened  with  the  support  of  Irish  des- 
titution. Liverpool  and  some  other  of  the  west- 
ern ports  of  Great  Britain  have  suffered  seriously 
from  this  cause.  The  only  remedy  provided  is  the 
power  of  removal,  which  is  very  expensive,  and 
which  inflicts  an  injury  on  the  Irish  port  in  which 
the  paupers  are  landed  ;  as  there  is  no  power  to 
compel  them  to  remove  from  it,  or  to  send  them  to 
their  original  homes.  The  power  of  sending  back 
Irish  paupers  has  in  some  cases  proved  very  op- 
pressive, but  the  Act  9  and  10  Vict.,  cap.  66,  which, 
with  other  limitations,  forbids  removal  from  a  parish 
in  which  a  poor  person  has  resided  five  years,  has 
to  some  extent  lessened  this  hardship  for  the 
future.  Still,  if  an  Irishman  go  over  to  Man- 
chester, and  marry  an  Englishwoman  ;  and,  after 
supporting  his  family  for  four  years  by  his  indus- 
try, become  a  pauper,  his  wife  and  children,  (none 
of  whom  perhaps  have  ever  been  out  of  Manches- 
ter) are  liable  to  be  shipped  ofi"  along  ^vith  him  for 
some  port  in  Ireland,  as  Irish  paupers.  Cases  in 
some  degree  similar  are  of  constant  occurrence  ; 
and  many  removals  have  taken  place,  involving 
circumstances  of  very  great  hardship.* 

*  The  Act  9  &  10  Vict.  chap.  66,  does  not  confer  a  settlement;  it 
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But  objections  have  been  made  to  localizing  the 
assessment  of  rates  upon  small  electoral  divisions, 
or  upon  any  locality  less  than  a  union,  from  the 
fear  that  many  of  these  electoral  divisions,  becom- 
ing bankrupt,  would  be  totally  unable  to  support 
their  poor,  and  that  the  Government  would  then  be 
called  on  to  bear  the  expense.  This  idea  evidently 
occupied  the  minds  of  many  English  members  of 
parliament,   and  they   therefore    supported  union 


only  renders  a  person  irremoveable  after  five  years  residence  in  any  one 
parish.  If  a  native  of  Ireland  support  himself  industriously  for  thirty 
years  in  Manchester,  and  then  remove  to  Salford,  he  is  no  longer  irre- 
moveable, and  if  he  falls  into  distress  he  may  be  sent  back  to  Ireland. 
Suppose  him  to  have  been  born  in  the  county  of  Roscommon,  he  will  be 
landed  in  Dublin,  one  hundred  miles  from  his  native  place,  and  left  with- 
out any  further  assistance,  in  money  or  otherwise,  to  find  his  way  as  he 
best  can. 

If  paupers  are  to  be  removed,  they  should  be  sent  the  whole  way  to 
the  place  in  which  they  are  entitled  to  support.  Anything  short  of  this 
is  cruel  towards  them,  and  unjust  towards  the  port  in  which  they  may 
be  landed. 

The  following  extract  from  a  speech  of  the  Lord  Mayor  of  Dublin,  at 
the  Board  of  Guardians  of  the  North  Dublin  Union,  may  illustrate  the 
above : — "He  believed  that  the  number  of  paupers  which  it  had  become 
"  his  duty  to  take  care  of  in  the  city  of  Dublin  now  amounted  to  3,500. 
"  They  were  taken  from  different  localities  in  England,  put  on  board  of 
**  steamers,  and  landed  in  Dublin  without  a  farthing  in  their  pocket,  or 
"  a  morsel  of  food.  They  belonged  to  all  parts  of  Ireland,  and  the  ques- 
' '  tion  was,  what  was  to  be  done  with  them  in  Dublin.  The  fund  which 
*'  he  had  hitherto  applied  to  the  relief  of  these  persons,  (which  had  been 
*•  left  to  him  to  use  at  his  discretion)  was  now  very  nearly  exhausted. 
'•  Some  fund  ought  to  exist  here  and  elsewhere  for  the  succour  of  these 
*•  persons  ;  and  he  thought  it  was  the  duty  of  that  Board  of  Guardians, 
' '  and  of  other  Boards,  to  ask  for  some  alteration  of  the  law  with  that 
"  object  in  view."— S'aunrfers's  News-Letter^  Dec.  30fA,  1847. 
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rating,  expecting  that  they  would  thus  compel  the 
property  of  Ireland  to  support  its  poverty.  If  the 
facts  and  arguments  already  given  are  correct, 
they  would  be  much  disappointed  in  this  ex- 
pectation. Instead  of  union-rating  having  this 
effect,  it  would  probably  result,  in  many  cases, 
in  reducing  the  whole  union  to  the  same  state 
of  bankruptcy  as  the  electoral  division.  If  elec- 
toral division  rating  be  maintained,  there  are 
many  districts  in  the  extreme  west  which  will  be 
able  to  meet  the  necessary  expenses  ;  but  with 
union  rating,  it  is  hard  to  conceive  what  means 
exist  to  save  from  pauperization,  almost  every 
union  on  the  west  coast  of  Ireland,  from  Donegal 
to  Cork  ;  in  which  case,  the  imperial  exchequer 
would  be  burdened  to  an  enormous  amount. 

It  is  indeed  too  evident,  that  there  are  several 
electoral  divisions  in  the  western  parts  of  Ireland, 
which,  under  present  circumstances,  are  totally 
unable  to  support  the  poor  within  their  bounds. 
They  must  receive  assistance  from  some  quarter, 
and  the  question  is,  from  whom  are  they  to  receive 
it.  It  has  been  proposed  to  assess  the  union  for  a 
rate-in-aid,  or  to  meet  the  difficulty  by  a  national 
rate.  The  remarks  on  union-rating  in  general 
apply  also  to  a  union  rate-in-aid.  It  would  be 
calling  on  those  who  are  on  the  verge  of  ruin,  to 
support  their  neighbours  who  are  utterly  ruined. 
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They  are  barely  able  to  stand  themselves,  and  can- 
not possibly  bear  another's  burden.  Under  ordi- 
nary circumstances,  every  electoral  division  ought 
to  be  able  to  support  its  own  poor,  and  with  judi- 
cious legislation  they  will  no  doubt  shortly  be  in 
a  position  to  do  so  ;  but  the  present  calamity  places 
them  far  beyond  the  limits  of  ordinary  circum- 
stances. It  is  a  national,  an  imperial  calamity, 
which  must  be  borne  by  each  locality  as  far  as  its 
resources  enable  it,  and  the  deficiency  should  be 
made  up  out  of  the  imperial  exchequer. 

If  by  a  national  rate  it  be  meant,  that  the 
whole  expense  of  supporting  the  poor  should  be 
paid  out  of  the  general  taxation  of  the  empire, 
like  any  other  of  the  public  burdens,  it  is  evi- 
dently objectionable,  as  leading  to  the  most  pro- 
fuse expenditure  and  wanton  extravagance  in  the 
management,  when  freed  from  the  check  of  local 
interests  ;  it  would  also  be  necessary  that  the 
poor  of  England  and  Scotland  should  be  placed 
on  the  same  footing.  But  if  by  the  term,-  "a 
national  rate,"  it  be  meant  that  Ireland  should  be 
constituted  into  one  large  parish  for  poor-law  pur- 
poses, what  is  this  but  to  repeal  the  Union,  by 
constituting  a  separation  of  interests  on  such  an 
important  point  ?  Unless  the  Union  be  repealed, 
these  are  not  three  kingdoms,  but  one  united  em- 
pire, of  which  the  various  counties  are  constituent 
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parts.  Cork  is  as  Yorkshire  ;  Mayo,  Caithness, 
and  Lancashire  are  equally  the  objects  of  imperial 
care.  If  one  suffer  beyond  its  capability  of  endu- 
rance, it  is  entitled  to  assistance  from  the  common 
fund  to  which  all  contribute  ;  to  the  care  of  the 
central  authority,  which  exists  to  promote  the 
well-being  of  all.  It  is  a  question  between  the 
common  government  of  the  empire  and  the  af- 
flicted county  or  province,  not  one  between  Eng- 
land and  Galway,  or  Ireland  and  Lancashire. 
England  may  have  been  the  richest  and  most 
powerful  of  the  three  separate  kingdoms  ;  but  in 
consenting  to  a  union,  she  waived  her  superiority, 
merged  her  individual  existence,  and  placed  her 
constituent  counties  on  a  level  with  those  of  Scot- 
land and  Ireland.  To  revive  this  claim  of  superi- 
ority, to  speak  of  England  in  terms  which  are 
applicable  only  to  the  empire  at  large,  is  unwise, 
whether  on  the  part  of  individuals  or  of  the  public 
press.  It  can  only  tend  to  create  dissension  be- 
tween different  parts  of  the  same  state,  and  to  keep 
up  those  hostile  feelings,  which  the  sense  of  mutual 
dependence  and  a  common  interest  would  soon 
bury  in  oblivion. 

In  this  spirit  the  Government  have  acted,  and 
the  advances  from  the  Treasury,  the  pa3anent  out 
of  the  national  funds  of  half  the  expenditure  on 
public  works,  have  been  a  just  and  a  generous  con- 
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tribution  towards  meeting  the  present  difficulty. 
The  destitute  have  been,  to  a  great  extent,  sup- 
ported. They  should  not  now  be  allowed  to  starve, 
because  the  district  in  which  they  live  is  bankrupt. 
The  most  strenuous  exertions  should  be  used  to 
collect  the  poor-rates,  undeterred  by  threats,  and 
uninfluenced  by  favouritism  ;  but  if  the  amount 
prove  insufficient,  the  government  must  again  be 
called  on  to  assist.  It  would  be  highly  injudicious 
to  confiscate  the  property  of  the  afflicted  district, 
to  ruin  the  present  inhabitants,  by  insisting  on  too 
heavy  a  rate,  and  withholding  all  assistance,  until, 
the  whole  population  being  reduced  to  pauperism, 
it  became  evident  that  there  was  no  alternative 
but  assistance  or  death. 

There  is  no  propriety  in  looking  to  Kildare  or 
Antrim  to  assist  the  poverty  of  Kerry  or  Done- 
gal. They  support  their  own  poor,  pay  their  own 
rates,  contribute  towards  the  general  expenses  of 
the  empire  by  the  payment  of  taxes,  and  are  no 
more  bound  to  support  the  destitution  of  the 
west  of  Ireland,  than  are  the  inhabitants  of  Nor- 
folk or  the  citizens  of  London.  If  Manchester 
were  in  distress,  her  factories  idle,  her  hard-work- 
ing population  unemployed,  the  poor-rate  so  high 
that  even  the  wealth  of  Manchester  was  unable 
to  bear  the  burden  ;  it  would  be  utterly  useless 
to  apply  to  her  neighbours,  themselves  suffering 
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from  the  same  calamity.  Relief  could  only  come 
from  tlie  imperial  exchequer ;  and  from  it,  unques- 
tionably,  relief  would  be  afforded.  Let  it  not  be 
supposed  that  the  illustration  is  extravagant,  or 
that  such  a  case  is  impossible.  Three  years  ago,  the 
failure  of  the  potato-crop  appeared  quite  as  impro- 
bable. "  To  the  north-western  population  of  Eng- 
"  land,  cotton  is  not  only  a  necessary  of  life,  but  it 
"  is  that  paramount  necessary  which  includes  all 
"  others."*  Already  Manchester  suffers  from  a 
short  crop  of  cotton,  as  she  never  suffered  be- 
fore. But  let  the  blight  be  total  in  Louisiana  and 
Georgia ;  let  a  servile  war  interrupt  the  cultivation, 
and  destroy  the  hopes  of  the  cotton  planter  ;  and 
the  destitution  in  Manchester,  and  over  a  large 
part  of  Lancashire,  would  rapidly  approach  to  that 
of  Mayo.  The  sources  of  employment  would  be 
dried  up.  The  factories  would  be  as  valueless  as 
the  untilled  fields  of  Erris.  The  poor,  having  no 
money,  and  receiving  no  wages,  would  become 
destitute.  It  would  be  impossible  to  collect  a  poor- 
rate  sufficient  for  the  necessity.  Recourse  must 
be  had  to  the  imperial  exchequer. 

The  following  suggestion,  made  by  Professor 
Hancock,  is  much  to  the  point,  and  is  here  quo- 
ted, both  because  it  is  so  explanatory,  and  also 
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that  the  proposal  may  have  the  support  of  his 
authority  :  — "  The  principle  is  thus  admitted, 
"  that  although  the  property  in  the  distressed 
"  districts  ought  to  be  primarily  charged  with  the 
"  cost  of  relief,  yet  when  the  cost  becomes  exces- 
"  sive,  part  of  the  burden  should  be  thrown  on  the 
"  public  taxes.  This  principle  could  be  applied  to 
"  the  extended  poor-law,  and  the  difficulty  about 
"  confiscation  would  be  at  once  avoided.  If  the 
"  expenditure  of  any  electoral  division,  under  the 
"  extended  poor-law,  in  one  month,  should  ex- 
"  ceed  five  pence  for  each  pound  (3f  net  annual 
"  value,  that  is,  five  shillings  a  year,  let  one-half 
"  of  the  excessive  expenditure  be  defrayed  by 
"  public  grants.  If  the  expenditure  of  any  electo- 
"  ral  division  in  one  month  should  exceed  one 
"  shilling  and  three  pence  for  each  pound  of  net 
"  annual  value,  let  the  excess  above  such  sum  be 
"  entirely  defrayed  by  public  grants  ;  with  power 
"  to  the  government,  in  the  latter  case,  to  appoint 
"  a  special  guardian,  without  whose  consent  no 
"  further  relief  should  be  given. 

"  In  this  plan  of  raising  the  funds,  the  sums  of 
"  five  pence  in  the  pound,  and  one  shilling  and  three 
''  pence  in  the  pound,  are  of  course  only  taken  for 
"  illustration.  The  scale  on  which  public  contribu- 
"  tions  should  be  given,  ought  not  to  be  determined 
"  without  elaborate  investigation  of   the  subject. 
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"  But  were  this  plan,  or  some  plan  on  the  same 
"  principle,  adopted,  the  public  aid  would  not  be 
"  wasted  on  districts  able  to  support  their  own 
"  poor  ;  and  where  given,  it  would  come  in  aid  of 
"  ample  funds  from  local  taxes,  instead  of  afford- 
"  ing  a  motive  to  resist  their  imposition  and  collec- 
"  tion.  Local  control  would  be  enlisted  by  self- 
"  interest,  to  guard  the  prudent  expenditure  of  all 
"  the  relief  funds,  and  no  confiscation  of  property 
"  or  stoppage  of  cultivation  could  take  place."* 

The  necessity  of  enforcing  the  collection  of  the 
poor-rate,  cannot  be  too  strongly  insisted  on.  If 
men  able  to  pay  are  allowed  to  escape  payment, 
because  they  throw  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
collecting  it,  a  moral  injury  is  inflicted  which  will 
require  years  to  repair.  Provided  that,  in  the 
manner  proposed  by  Professor  Hancock,  or  by 
some  similar  plan,  care  be  taken  that  no  district  be 
taxed  beyond  its  ability  to  bear,  no  excuse  should 
be  allowed  to  interfere  with,  or  delay  the  collec- 
tion. All  depends  on  the  determination  of  the 
Government.  This  is  a  condition  of  such  con- 
sequence, not  only  for  the  pro])er  support  of  the 
poor,  but  for  the  general  well-being  of  the  coun- 
try, that  it  cannot  be  pressed  too  strongly.  To 
maintain  the  standard  of  honesty  effectively,  it  is 


•  Three  Lectures  by  W.  Neilson  Hancock,  LL.D.,  I'rofeasor  of  PoU- 
tical  Economy  in  the  University  of  Dublin,  p.  46. 
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necessary  that  we  should  be  compelled  to  pay  our 
debts.  This  may  at  first  appear  difficult,  in  the 
present  impoverished  condition  of  many  districts, 
but  the  eventual  result  will  be  more  beneficial 
than  the  remission  of  the  amount. 

To  facilitate  the  collection  of  the  rates,  it  is  very 
important  that  public  opinion  should  be  conciliated, 
by  the  funds  raised  being  judiciously  and  economi- 
cally administered.  It  may  be  said  that  the  rate- 
payers elect  the  guardians  ;  and  that  if  they  make 
a  bad  choice,  it  is  their  own  loss.  Heretofore  the 
rates  being  moderate,  the  question  appeared  of  less 
moment ;  and  in  the  election  of  guardians,  very  lit- 
tle attention  was  paid  to  their  fitness  for  the  office, 
or  their  capability  of  fulfilling  its  duties.  Now,  the 
case  is  altered,  and  we  may  expect  that  more  con- 
sideration will  be  bestowed  on  this  point  in  future. 
But  however  desirous  the  guardians  may  be  of 
acting  judiciously,  it  requires  close  attention,  pecu- 
liar ability,  and  considerable  experience,  to  manage 
efficiently  the  distribution  of  out-door  relief  in, an 
extensive  union,  and  to  take  proper  care  of  the 
workhouse.  Few  persons  who  have  the  requisite 
ability,  are  able  to  devote  the  needful  amount  of 
time  to  the  work. 

The  distribution  of  relief  was  managed  last  sum- 
mer by  electoral  division  committees,  a  board  of 
guardians,  a   finance  committee,   and  an  inspect- 
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ing-officer  appointed  by  government ;  now,  it  is 
proposed  to  leave  it  to  the  board  of  guardians 
alone,  who  are  directed  to  appoint  relieving  offi- 
cers to  act  under  them.  If  so  large  a  staff  were 
required  last  summer,  how  can  it  be  expected  that 
the  guardians  alone  will  now  be  sufficient  ?  In 
the  richer  unions  along  the  eastern  coast,  they  may 
manage  tolerably  well.  There  is  a  better  choice  of 
guardians,  and  much  fewer  destitute  persons  to  be 
relieved.  In  the  western  parts,  and  even  in  some 
of  the  midland  counties,  it  is  beyond  their  power. 
So  much  do  the  guardians  themselves  feel  this  in 
many  places,  that  they  are  desirous  of  being  super- 
seded by  a  paid  board,  as  they  have  been  at  Cas- 
tlebar,  Westport,  and  some  other  places.  They 
feel  that  this  course  would  save  them  personally 
much  labour  and  trouble,  and  they  have  good  rea- 
son to  expect  that  it  would  prove  more  economi- 
cal ;  that  by  better  management,  the  paid  guar- 
dians would  be  able  to  save  the  union  much  more 
than  the  amount  of  their  salaries. 

To  throw  aside  the  local  management,  and  work 
through  paid  official  machinery,  is  very  undesirable, 
and  should  be  avoided  if  possible.  The  guardians 
require  some  kind  of  assistance.  Probably  the 
most  valuable  that  can  be  afforded  them,  would 
be  to  continue  the  appointment  of  inspecting- 
officers.     It  has  been  decided  to  do  so,  as  respects 
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twenty-two  of  the  most  destitute  unions  in  the 
west.  If  their  assistance  were  afforded  to  some 
of  the  unions  in  the  midland  counties  also,  much 
benefit  would  probably  result.  In  this  case,  one 
inspector  might,  perhaps,  have  two  or  more  unions 
under  his  charge.  Uniformity  of  management 
would  thus  be  obtained ;  and  as  the  law  comes 
more  fully  into  operation,  and  the  guardians  learn 
their  business  more  thoroughly,  the  office  may  be 
eventually  dispensed  with. 

It  is  especially  important  that  the  guardians 
themselves  should  be  really  desirous  of  carrying 
out  the  law,  of  relieving  the  destitute,  and  of  col- 
lecting the  rates.  If  a  board  absolutely  refuse  to 
act,  the  commissioners  can  displace  them,  but  the 
remedy  for  negligence  is  more  difficult.  Would  it 
not  be  right  that  the  non-payment  of  his  rates  by 
any  individual  guardian,  should  be  a  disqualifica- 
tion ;  say,  that  if  his  rates  remained  unpaid  for  six 
weeks  after  the  rate  was  struck,  his  place  should 
become  vacant,  and  a  new  election  take  place  ? 
Having  themselves  paid,  they  would  be  much  more 
anxious  to  collect  from  others;  and  it  is  certainly 
very  galling  to  other  rate-payers  to  be  forced  to 
pay,  when  it  is  well  known  that  some  of  the  guar- 
dians themselves  are  in  arrear. 

It  has  been  suggested,  that  instead  of  looking 
to  the  tenant  for  the  whole  rate,  he  should  only 
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be  assessed  for  his  own  portion  ;  and  that  the 
landlord,  "  that  is,  the  owner  of  the  first  estate  of 
inheritance,"  should  also  be  assessed  for  his  por- 
tion.  This  would,  in  some  cases,  facilitate  the 
collection,  and  obtain  payment  of  rates  which, 
under  the  present  system,  are  wholly  lost,  on 
account  of  the  poverty  of  the  tenant.  Still  it  in- 
volves a  hardship,  to  compel  a  landlord  to  pay  the 
rate  for  a  property  from  which  he  has  not  received 
rent ;  and  should  hardly  be  resorted  to,  unless  the 
present  law  prove  decidedly  inefficient.  If  it 
appear  necessary,  more  summary  means  of  re- 
covery might  also  be  provided.  By  these  or  other 
arrangements,  greater  facilities  might  be  given,  so 
as  to  ensure  a  better  collection,  without  resorting 
to  the  harsh  and  unusual  measures  which  some 
have  proposed. 

But  the  benefit  of  a  poor-law  is  limited  to  shift- 
ing a  portion  of  the  burden,  from  the  wholly  des- 
titute, to  those  who  are  better  able  to  bear  it.  It 
has  no  direct  effect  in  adding  to  the  resources  of 
the  country.  It  may  even  diminish  them,  if  badly 
administered.  The  payment  of  rates  may  consume 
the  funds  applicable  to  the  employment  of  labour ; 
and  the  income  of  the  country,  instead  of  contribu- 
ting to  its  improvement,  and  thus  becoming  capital, 
may  be  spent  in  maintaining  a  useless  population  in 
idleness.     Every  thing  depends  on  judicious  legis- 
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lation,  and  intelligent  and  active  local  management. 
For  the  first,  we  must  look  to  parliament ;  for  the 
second,  to  our  own  exertions.  For  the  efficient 
management  of  the  poor  law,  the  assistance  of  an 
intelligent  middle  class  is  required  ;  and  this  class 
has  yet  to  be  raised  up  in  the  greater  part  of  Ire- 
land. If  the  tenantry  be  encouraged  to  improve 
their  holdings  by  some  more  efficient  security  than 
they  now  enjoy,  we  may  anticipate  that  the  respecta- 
bility and  the  pecuniary  means  of  the  tenant-farmers 
being  greatly  increased,  a  middle  class  will  thus  be 
created.  If  freedom  be  given  to  the  sale  and 
transfer  of  land,  we  may  hope  that  the  infusion  of 
a  larger  body  of  resident  proprietors  will  raise  the 
general  character  of  society,  will  affiDrd  ample 
means  for  the  proper  administration  of  all  local 
affairs,  and  will  give  security  for  life  and  property, 
and  increased  stability  to  all  the  institutions  of 
the  country. 


CHAPTER  xn. 

Principles  of  free  trade  should  be  extended  to  land — Necessary  to  meet 

the  various  difficulties  of  Ireland— Injurious  effects  of  insecurity of 

settlements— of  incumbrances — Neglect  of  his  estate  by  a  tenant  for 
life,  in  the  endeavour  to  save  money  for  his  younger  children— Debts 
frequently  created,  which  ultimately  ruin  the  family,  notwithstanding 
the  settlement— Permanency  of  property  in  land  a  great  social  advan> 
tage — Are  entails  necessary  for  this  object?— Power  of  settlement  may 
be  limited  by  law — Inability  to  grant  long  leases,  or  to  sell  land,  very 
injurious  to  towns — Beneficial  effects  of  a  free  sale  in  the  case  of 
Birkenhead — Land  must  pass  into  the  hands  of  men  of  capital,  in  order 
to  afford  employment — Important  results  to  be  anticipated  from  in- 
creased facilities  for  sale  and  transfer  of  land — Something  must  be  done 
— Encumbered  estates'  bill— Probable  effects,  if  it  had  passed — Property 
under  the  courts — Tenure  by  lives  renewable  for  ever — Intermediate 
interests — Leases  in  perpetuity — Heavy  expenses  on  transfers  of  landed 
property — Difficulty  of  proving  a  clear  title — National  registry  pro- 
posed— No  small  proprietors  or  yeomanry  in  Ireland — It  is  desirable 
to  encourage  the  formation  of  such  a  class — Effects  of  large  estates  in 
Spain— in  Sardinia— Effects  of  a  better  distribution  of  property  in 
Norway —in  Northern  Italy — in  Switzerland — in  Holland — in  Belgium — 
Industry  of  squatters  on  a  mountain-common  in  Ireland— Opinion  of 
Arthur  Young  as  to  the  effects  of  property  in  land  upon  industry— Re- 
volution in  the  tenure  of  landed  property  in  Prussia — Beneficial  results 
— Independent  character  of  small  proprietors— Compulsory  subdivi- 
sion of  property  in  France  injurious— Freedom  of  sale  the  best  system 
— Honesty  of  the  French  people  attributed  to  the  general  diffusion  of 
property — Laws  of  landed  property  similar  in  England  and  Ireland — 
Property  better  distributed  in  England— Number  of  proprietors  has 
diminished  in  England — Entails  not  essential  to  the  maintenance  of  an 
aristocracy — Recapitulation — Suggestions— Conclusion. 

The  commercial  legislation  of  the  last  few  years 
has  been  marked  by  the  reduction  of  imposts  on 
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many  important  articles  of  consumption,  by  the 
removal  or  lessening  of  discriminating  or  protec- 
tive duties,  and  by  various  arrangements  giving 
greater  facilities  for  the  conducting  of  mercantile 
affairs.  The  year  1846  saw  the  abrogation  of 
the  protective  duty  on  corn  and  other  agricul- 
tural produce,  and  last  year  witnessed  the  partial 
relaxation  of  the  navigation  laws,  which  had 
heretofore  been  esteemed  the  chief  support  of 
the  naval  power  of  Great  Britain.  The  change 
of  opinion  on  these  subjects  has  been  great 
indeed,  and  the  public  are  even  prepared  for 
further  progress  in  the  same  direction  ;  believing 
that  all  attempts  to  force  trade  out  of  its  natural 
channels,  are  injurious  to  the  well-being  of  the 
community  ;  and  that  to  remove  all  restrictions  on 
buying  and  selling,  to  allow  every  one  to  buy  in 
the  cheapest  market  and  sell  in  the  dearest,  is  the 
surest  way  to  promote  our  commercial  prosperity. 
Are  we  to  have  a  free  trade  in  the  products  of  the 
land,  and  not  in  the  land  itself  ?  Are  the  utmost 
facilities  to  be  given  to  the  sale  and  transfer  of  all 
other  articles,  and  is  land  alone  to  be  considered  as 
requiring  an  exception  in  this  respect  ? 

Let  the  principle  of  commercial  freedom  be  fully 
and  fairly  carried  out.  Let  it  apply  to  land  as 
well  as  to  other  property.  Will  not  this  principle 
meet   the    various    difficulties    of    Ireland,   more 
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surely  and  more  quickly  than  any  other  remedy 
which  has  been  proposed  ?  Are  not  all  other  reme- 
dies incomplete  without  this  ?  Unless  land  be 
freely  sold,  how  is  English  capital  to  be  introduced 
for  its  culture  ?  How  are  we  to  obtain  a  resident 
proprietary,  unless  those  who  prefer  living  in  other 
countries  be  enabled  to  sell  their  Irish  property, 
thus  permitting  it  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  those 
who  can  give  it  their  personal  attention  ?  Is 
not  the  local  demand  of  a  numerous  gentry  and 
middle  class,  necessary  for  the  support  of  the  fish- 
eries of  the  western  coast ;  and  how  can  such  be 
created,  unless  the  great  landed  proprietors  be 
enabled  to  sell  portions  of  their  estates  ?  How 
can  the  large  population  heretofore  dependent  on 
con-acre  be  employed,  unless  capital  for  the  pay- 
ment of  wages  be  supplied,  by  the  introduction 
of  new  men  to  the  ownership  of  the  soil  ?  How 
is  outrage  to  be  repressed  ?  How  are  the  laws  to 
be  enforced  ?  How  can  the  free  institutions  of 
the  country  be  maintained,  except  through  the 
agency  of  a  numerous  and  educated  middle  class  ? 
On  the  intelligent  and  effective  working  of  a  mid- 
dle class,  depend  the  social  and  political  institutions 
of  a  free  state  ;  without  such  support,  the  freedom 
of  England  would  soon  be  changed  into  anarchy  or 
despotic  authority.  Can  that  freedom  ever  exist 
in  Ireland,  until  a  numerous  middle  class  be  raised 
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up  throughout  the  country  ?  And  can  a  middle  class 
be  created  in  Ireland  in  any  other  way,  than  by 
the  free  sale  of  land,  by  the  sub-division  of  estates, 
and  the  consequently  increased  number  of  resident 
proprietors  ?  Is  there  any  system  of  tenant-right, 
or  any  plan  of  compensation  for  permanent  im- 
provements, which  will  give  half  the  stimulus  to 
exertion,  that  actual  ownership  gives  to  him  who 
tills  his  own  ground  ? 

In  the  earlier  chapters,  the  writer  endeavour- 
ed to  point  out  some  of  the  causes,  which  have  so 
unfavorably  influenced  the  industrial  character 
of  the  people  of  Ireland.  He  has  shown  that  the 
want  of  industry  is  not  fairly  attributable  to  their 
Celtic  origin  or  their  religious  creed,  but  that  it  is 
the  natural  result  of  the  want  of  that  security  for 
the  possession  of  property,  and  for  the  enjoyment  of 
the  fruits  of  labour,  which  is  essential  as  a  motive 
to  exertion.  He  has  attempted  to  prove  that  the 
industrious  character  of  the  English  people  is  the 
slow  growth  of  centuries  of  peaceful  freedom,  the 
rights  of  property  being  held  sacred,  and  the  law 
being  supreme.  The  success  of  Irish  emigrants  in 
America  has  been  alluded  to,  as  a  proof  that  under 
favourable  circumstances  Irishmen  would  succeed 
at  home.  A  comparison  has  been  instituted  be- 
tween the  different  parts  of  Ireland,  tending  to  show 
that  the  eastern  counties  differ  less  from  England 
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in  the  habits  of  the  people,  than  they  do  from  the 
counties  in  the  extreme  west.  An  endeavour  has 
been  made  to  delineate  some  of  the  principal  features 
of  the  south  and  west.  These  are,  briefly :  estates  of 
great  territorial  extent,  in  most  cases  strictly  en- 
tailed, heavily  mortgaged,  and  otherwise  encum- 
bered; the  owner  often  non-resident,  and  unable 
to  expend  any  thing  for  the  improvement  of  his 
property  ;  the  land  cut  up  into  minute  sub-divi- 
sions, held  by  a  tenantry  who  have  little  induce- 
ment to  improve  a  property  of  which  they  have  no 
certain  tenure ;  a  large  cottier  population,  hereto- 
fore living  on  potatoes,  the  produce  of  their  own 
gardens,  now  without  employment  or  any  means  of 
support. 

These  difficulties,  though  most  severely  felt  in 
the  west,  exist  in  a  lesser  degree  throughout  the 
whole  country.  Almost  every  where  the  land  is 
held  in  large  estates  ;*  the  proprietors  are  generally 
bound  up  by  settlements,  embarrassed  by  mortgages 
and  other  encumbrances ;  the  ground,  with  some 
exceptions,  is  in  want  of  draining,  and  ill-cultivat- 
ed ;  the  holdings  are  generally  small,  the  tenants 
too  often  ignorant  and  lazy.     Every  where  the  dis- 


*  M'CuUoch  estimates,  on  the  authority  of  Dr.  Beake,  the  proprietors 
of  land  in  England  and  Wales  as  having  been  200,000  in  1801.  It  is 
said  that  there  are  only  about  8,000  pennons  in  Ireland  who  hold  land 
in  fee. 
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proportion  exists  between  the  demand  for  and  the 
supply  of  labour.  Can  we  doubt  that  the  large 
estates  held  by  embarrassed  proprietors,  who  are 
unable  to  improve  the  property  themselves,  and 
are  restricted  by  law  from  selling  it  to  others, 
produce  most  of  the  other  evils  which  afflict  the 
country?  And  is  not  the  natural  remedy,  to  remove 
these  restrictions,  to  allow  the  sale  of  these  large 
estates,  to  apply  the  principles  of  free  trade  to 
land? 

The  great  difficulty  of  Ireland  is  the  want  of 
security,  as  respects  the  title  to  and  possession  of 
land.  Hence  arises  the  want  of  capital,  as  no  one 
will  expend  labour  or  money  in  improving  the  soil, 
unless  he  be  assured  of  reaping  the  fruits  of  his 
outlay.  Until  some  change  be  produced  in  this 
respect,  no  improvement  can  be  expected.  This 
insecurity  affects  both  the  proprietor  and  the 
tenant.  The  first,  in  many  cases,  holds  by  a  doubt- 
ful title,  or  one  so  difficult  to  prove,  as  seriously  to 
interfere  with  the  power  of  sale  ;  and  the  estate 
being  entailed,  he  has  only  a  life  interest,  and  is 
therefore  disinclined  to  expend  money  on  improve- 
ments which  will  not  be  immediately  remunerative. 
The  latter  is  merely  a  tenant-at-will,  and  always 
liable  to  be  evicted ;  having  no  certainty  of  posses- 
sion, he  will  not  of  course  give  any  labour  or 
expend  any  money,  for  which  he  does  not  expect 
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an   immediate    return.     In  both   cases,  the  most 
injurious  consequences  result. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  land  is  strictly  bound 
up  by  settlements.  The  present  landlord  has 
merely  a  life  interest  ;  he  is  in  reality  not  the 
owner  ;  he  cannot  deal  with  it  as  an  owner  ;  he  is 
merely  a  trustee  for  others  ;  he  has  no  interest  in 
its  future  though  permanent  improvement,  except 
so  far  as  he  may  wish  to  benefit  his  successors  ;  he 
cannot  reap  the  benefit  himself ;  he  cannot  sell  ; 
he  cannot  dispose  of  a  part,  even  though  the 
alienation  of  a  part  might  greatly  enhance  the 
value  of  the  remainder  ;  he  holds  it  during  his 
life-time,  as  his  predecessor  held  it,  unaltered,  un- 
improved, to  transmit  it  to  his  heir  clogged  with 
the  same  restrictions,  alike  injurious  to  him  and 
to  his  country.  These  are  the  results  of  the  system 
under  the  most  favorable  circumstances,  when  the 
property  is  unencumbered  and  the  landlord  free 
from  debt. 

But  let  us  suppose,  as  is  generally  the  case, 
that  the  heir  has  received  the  estate  encumbered 
under  a  settlement,  with  a  jointure  to  the  widow 
of  the  late  possessor,  and  provision  for  daugh- 
ters and  younger  sons.  Or  let  us  take  the  ex- 
treme, but  by  no  means  uncommon  case,  in  which 
he  comes  into  possession,  burdened  with  debts  of 
his  own,  contracted  on  the  faith  of  his  inheritance, 
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and  borrowed  on  terms  of  usurious  interest,  pro- 
portioned to  the  risk  incurred.  In  what  diificul- 
ties  is  he  at  once  involved  ! — this  owner  for  life 
of  a  large  tract  of  country,  with  a  long  rent-roll, 
but  in  fact  a  small  property  !  He  cannot  main- 
tain his  position  in  society  without  spending  more 
than  his  income  ;  debts  accumulate  ;  he  borrows 
on  the  credit  of  his  life  interest,  and  insures 
his  life  for  the  security  of  the  lender.  Of  course 
he  cannot  afford  to  lay  out  any  thing  on  im- 
provements ;  on  the  contrary,  though  perhaps 
heretofore  kind-hearted  and  just,  his  necessities 
force  him  to  resort  to  every  means  of  increas- 
ing his  present  rental.  He  looks  for  the  utmost 
amount ;  he  lets  to  the  highest  bidder,  without 
regard  to  character  or  means  of  payment.  His 
object  is  immediate  income,  not  the  future  value 
of  the  property.  If  his  tenants  are  without 
leases,  he  raises  their  rents.  If  leases  fall  in,  he 
cannot  afford  to  give  the  preference  to  the  last 
occupier.  Perhaps,  with  all  his  exertions,  he  is 
unable  to  pay  the  interest,  or  put  off  his  creditors. 
Proceedings  are  commenced  against  him,  and  the 
estate  passes,  during  his  life-time,  under  the  care  of 
the  worst  possible  landlord — a  receiver  under  the 
court  of  chancery. 

If  the  evil  were  confined  to  the  proprietors  of 
estates,  they  might  be  leffc  to  the  results  of  their 
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own  imprudence  ;  but  the  country  suffers.  Even 
when  the  life  owner  is  provident  and  economical, 
he  cannot  in  many  cases  afford  to  improve.  He 
will  not  expend  money  for  the  benefit  of  his  eldest 
son,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  rest  of  his  family.  He 
must  save  out  of  his  income  for  his  younger 
children.  Or  perhaps  he  has  daughters  and  no 
son,  and  the  estate  must  pass  to  a  distant  heir-at- 
law.  He  will  not  even  expend  what  is  necessary 
to  maintain  the  property  in  good  order. 

The  following  instance  has  been  communicated 
by  a  party  acquainted  with  the  circumstance.  It 
is  that  of  an  old  gentleman  of  independent  property, 
residing  on  an  estate  of  about  two  hundred  acres. 
The  fences  are  almost  levelled,  and  the  house,  ex- 
cept that  the  roof  is  staunch,  is  in  wretched  repair; 
no  money  has  been  laid  out  on  it  for  years  ;  his 
family  is  large,  and  he  is  eighty  years  of  age.  The 
jealousy  thus  kept  up  between  father  and  son, 
and  the  necessity  for  the  former  to  use  means  so 
injurious  to  the  estate  and  to  the  country,  in 
order  to  provide  for  his  younger  children,  are 
amongst  the  worst  effects  of  entails.* 

*  The  following  extract  from  the  evidence  of  Peirce  Mahony,  E»q. 
given  in  1835  before  the  Select  Committee  on  Public  Works,  is  strikingly 
descriptive  of  the  injurious  effects  of  entails : — 

"  In  the  case  of  a  provident  holder  of  an  estate  for  life,  the  difficulties 
♦*  he  encounters  are  almost  equal  to  those  of  the  person  who  is  encom- 
"  bered  largely  by  previous  debt.   Such  a  person,  under  the  usual  terras 
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Is  not  the  principle  on  which  this  old  gentleman 
has  managed  his  property,  similar  to  that  which  is 
acted  on  by  many  others  ?  May  we  not  appeal  to 
the  landed  gentry  themselves  ?  Even  when  the  best 
feelings  exist  between  father  and  son,  are  they 
not  restrained  by  their  duty  towards  their  younger 
children,  from  the  expenditure  of  money,  which 
they  know  would  permanently  improve  the  fa- 
mily property  ?  Or  if  the  eldest  son,  being  of 
age,  unites  with  his  father  in  charging  the  estate 
for  the  benefit  of  the  younger  children,  is  not  the 
nucleus  of  a  debt  formed,  which,  increasing  from 
generation  to  generation  by  a  similar  process,  first 
embarrasses,  and  finally  ruins  the  family  ?  Have  not 
many  estates  been  thus  forced  to  the  hammer  ? 
Have  not  the  difficulties  in  which  he  was  involved 
destroyed  the  happiness  of  the  last  possessor, 
and  in  many  cases  embittered  the  lives  of  two 
generations  ?     Have  not  the  social  condition  and 

'•  of  an  Irish  settlement,  has  power  to  charge  but  a  small  sum  as  a  pro- 
"  vision  for  his  younger  children ;  as  a  prudent  father,  having  more 
*'  than  one  child,  he  naturally  seeks  to  accumulate  property  in  aid  of 
"  the  provision  to  wliich  he  is  restricted  by  his  settlement — that,  under 
"  the  present  system,  he  does  through  the  public  securities,  &c.  He 
*'  cannot  lay  out  his  savings  upon  the  improvement  of  his  family  estate, 
**  for  the  effect  would  be,  to  enrich  the  elder  son,  and  deprive  himself  of 
•  •  means  to  provide  for  his  younger  children ;  the  consequence  is  gene- 
* '  rally,  and  in  many  cases  even  within  my  own  professional  experience, 
• '  that  estates  which  otherwise  would  be  improved  are  neglected,  and 
•*  the  savings  accumulated  by  the  tenants  for  life  are  laid  out  at  interest 
•'  upon  loans  secured  on  neighbouring  estates  or  in  the  public  funds." 
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character  of  the  tenantry  been  ruined,  by  the  mis- 
management resulting  from  these  difficulties  ? 
Probably  the  estate  may  have  been  for  years  under 
the  court  of  chancery  before  its  sale,  or  perhaps 
it  has  been  mortgaged  to  some  one,  who  ad- 
vanced the  money  on  condition  of  obtaining  the 
agency,  and  who  has  made  the  most  of  his  posi- 
tion, without  regard  to  the  welfare  of  the  property 
or  those  living  on  it.  How  many  of  the  outrages 
and  murders,  which  have  stained  the  character  of 
the  country,  may  be  distinctly  traced  to  the  dis- 
organization thus  produced  ?  The  purchaser  en- 
deavours to  reduce  the  property  to  order  ;  the 
severity  which  he  can  scarcely  avoid  provokes 
retaliation,  and  he  at  length  becomes  the  victim  of 
a  train  of  circumstances,  clearly  traceable  to  that 
settlement  of  the  estate,  which  the  original  pos- 
sessor fondly  hoped  would  secure  it  to  his  pos- 
terity for  ever. 

The  permanency  of  property  in  land  is  undoubt 
edly  a  great  social  advantage.  It  gives  stability 
to  the  institutions  of  a  country.  A  time-honour- 
ed family,  who  have  held  the  same  lands,  trans- 
mitted from  father  to  son  for  many  generations, 
demands  our  respect.  If  their  names  are  honour- 
ably known  to  history,  or  if  they  have  fulfilled  the 
no  less  important  local  duties  attendant  on  property 
and  station,  we  feel  that  it  gives  them  a  title  to 
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our  confidence,  whilst  it  imposes  on  them  the  obli- 
gation to  uphold  the  high  character  which  their 
ancestors  enjoyed.  But  are  entails  necessary  to 
effect  this  object  ?  If  each  successive  owner  of 
the  property  be  a  man  of  prudence  and  economy, 
no  settlement  is  necessary.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
he  involve  himself  in  debt,  by  unwarrantable  ex- 
penditure, and  so  render  himself  unable  to  fulfil 
the  duties  of  his  station,  he  loses  his  local  influ- 
ence, and  the  respect  which  his  predecessors  had 
acquired  ;  and  the  entail  becomes  alike  injurious 
to  himself  and  to  his  country. 

We  cannot  by  legislation  contravene  the  estab- 
lished laws  of  Providence,  which  render  prosperity 
dependent  on  prudent  management.  The  attempt 
to  do  so  inevitably  brings  suffering  upon  all  parties 
concerned.  It  interferes  with  the  salutary  exer- 
cise of  parental  control.  The  heir  thinks  himself 
released  from  the  restraints  of  authority,  and  from 
the  necessity  of  prudence;  and  his  fancied  secu- 
rity often  betrays  him  into  a  course  of  improvi- 
dent excess,  which  embitters  the  whole  of  his  after 
life.  If  the  estate  were  free  from  entail,  he  would 
be  exposed  to  much  less  temptation.  An  education 
in  those  habits  of  prudence  and  economy,  which 
would  prevent  him  from  spending  beyond  his  in- 
come, would  be  much  more  likely  to  attain  the 
object  of  the  settlement,  namely,  the  preservation 
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of  tlie  estate  in  the  family  ;  and  would,  at  the  same 
time,  qualify  the  owner  to  enjoy  his  property,  and 
to  fulfil  the  duties  of  his  station. 

But  it  is  said,  that  the  power  of  settlement  is  a 
right  inherent  in  property,  of  which  it  should  not 
be  deprived  ;  that  a  man  may  do  what  he  likes 
with  his  own.  Is  this  so  ?  Has  an  owner  of  land 
a  right  to  destroy  it  ?  to  keep  it  waste  or  unten- 
anted ?  to  break  down  the  banks  of  his  river,  and 
convert  the  neighbouring  fields  into  a  morass  ?  to 
cover  them  with  stones  or  gravel,  and  destroy  their 
fertility  ?  It  will  be  said  that  none  but  a  madman 
would  act  thus.  Granted:  but  still  we  may  ask 
the  question,  does  he  possess  the  abstract  right  to 
do  so  ?  Certainly  not.  The  soil  of  the  country  is 
the  property  of  the  state,  granted  to  its  possessors 
to  use,  not  to  destroy.  It  is  a  trust  for  the  benefit 
of  all,  which  should  be  guarded  with  peculiar 
care ;  because,  whilst  limited  in  extent,  all  must 
ultimately  derive  their  support  from  it.  There  are 
limits  to  the  power  of  an  owner  over  his  land  ;  he 
may  not  destroy  it ;  he  may  not  permanently  in- 
jure it.  He  is  fully  entitled  to  enjoy  it  during  life, 
and  to  bequeath  it  at  his  death.  There  his  respon- 
sibility ends,  and  his  natural  right  ceases  ;  any 
extension  of  his  power  is  a  factitious,  not  a  natural 
right.  It  is  created  by  law,  and  is  to  be  exercised 
only  so  far  as  it  does  not  interfere  with  the  public 
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good  ;  the  power  which  has  created  may  control 
and  limit  it.  This  has  already  been  done  in  the 
Thelluson  case,  and  by  the  various  statutes  of 
mortmain.  The  owner  of  an  estate  in  England 
and  Ireland  has  been  deprived  of  the  power  of 
entailing  it  for  ever.  The  state  may  interfere  far- 
ther— nay,  is  bound  to  do  so,  if  a  sufficient  cause 
be  shown.  When  a  railway  or  other  public  work 
is  to  be  carried  on,  the  owners  of  the  ground  are 
deprived  of  their  land.  If  sufficient  cause  be  shown, 
parliament  will  even  break  an  entail,  and  allow  the 
sale  of  an  estate.  It  is  wholly  a  question  of  expe- 
diency. If  the  present  power  over  landed  property 
be  injurious  to  the  community,  it  ought  to  be  fur- 
ther limited. 

The  inability  to  grant  long  leases  has  a  most 
injurious  ejffect  upon  towns.  Some  of  the  evidence 
before  the  land  commissioners  refers  to  this  circum- 
stance ;  in  particular  it  is  stated,  that  the  improve- 
ment of  the  town  of  Bangor,  in  Down,  has  been 
much  retarded  from  this  cause.  They  have  been 
obliged  "  to  build  up  half  the  town  on  holdings  at 
"  will,  waiting  until  they  could  get  a  satisfactory 
"  lease,  the  tenants  relying  upon  the  landlord  giv- 
"  ing  them  a  better  lease  when  he  can."  This  is 
a  case  of  frequent  occurrence,  and  highly  injurious. 
No  man  could  be  expected  to  build  a  good  or 
permanent  house  under  such  circumstances.    Those 
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who  are  bound  to  the  locality  by  previous  engage- 
ments in  business,  must  have  houses  to  live  in  ; 
but  the  town  cannot  improve. 

The  hindrances  to  the  free  sale  of  land  affect 
the  country  injuriously  in  many  ways  ;  even 
when  there  is  no  deficiency  of  capital  for  ordi- 
nary purposes.  To  prove  this,  it  is  only  necessary 
to  refer  to  the  improvements  which  have  been 
effected  in  some  places  in  which  land  has  been 
freely  sold.  No  more  striking  instance  can  be 
mentioned  than  that  of  Birkenhead,  a  second  Liver- 
pool, on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Mersey.*  This 
place  is  remarkable  not  merely  on  account  of  the 
rapidity  of  its  progress,  its  large  population,  and 
its  well  built  houses  ;  but  for  the  spirit  and  enter- 
prise which  have  planned  such  an  extent  of  docks, 
such  splendid  warehouses,  and  especially  the  fore- 
thought which  has  laid  out  so  many  miles  of  well 
paved  streets,  and  which  has  provided  for  the  health 
of  the  inhabitants,  by  the  most  perfect  arrange- 
ment of  sewers  in  the  kingdom,  and  for  their  re- 
creation by  a  park  such  as  very  few  cities  possess. 
Could  this  by  any  possibility  have  been  effected 
on  an  entailed  estate,  where  long  leases  cannot  be 
granted  ?      Is  it  conceivable  that  such   improve- 


*  The  improvements  at  Birkenhead  are  now  at  a  stand.  It  is  probably 
only  a  temporary  check ;  but  however  that  may  be,  it  does  not  affect 
the  present  argument. 
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ments  could  have  been  effected  under  any  circum- 
stances, except  a  free  sale  and  purchase  of  land, 
where  every  one  felt  that  he  was  working  for  him- 
self, and  improving  his  own  undoubted  property  ? 
Even  under  the  best  management,  the  poor  rates 
must  be  a  heavy  tax.  They  fall  wholly  on  the 
nominal  owner  of  the  property.  The  mortgagee 
is  not  called  on  to  bear  any  portion  of  the  burden. 
Annuitants,  and  others  having  charges  on  the  pro- 
perty, escape.  The  labour  rate  and  poor  rate  will 
eat  up  the  nominal  owner's  interest  in  the  land. 
The  estate,  if  heavily  mortgaged,  will  not  be  worth 
the  amount  of  the  mortgage  ;  confiscation  must 
ensue.  How  can  we  meet  these  difficulties,  so  as  to 
provide  employment  for  the  able-bodied  poor,  and 
support  the  aged  and  infirm,  the  widow  and  the 
orphan  ?  How  can  we  convert  our  peasantry,  half 
employed,  half  clothed,  half  fed  on  potatoes  grown 
in  their  own  gardens,  into  a  bread-and-meat-eating 
people,  living  by  the  wages  of  labour,  or  cultivat- 
ing their  own  ground  on  fair  terms,  and  having 
that  security  of  possession  which  alone  can  induce 
the  industry  and  energy  necessary  for  any  im- 
provement ?  To  employ  labourers  and  pay  wages 
requires  a  large  amount  of  capital ;  and,  with  some 
exceptions,  neither  our  farmers,  nor  gentry,  nor 
large  landed  proprietors,  possess  capital  at  all  in 
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proportion  to  the  extent  of  the  land  which  they 
hold. 

If  these  premises  be  correct  ;  if  employment, 
with  regular  wages,  must  be  found  for  the  pea- 
santry ;  if  for  this  purpose  capital  be  necessary  ; 
and  if  the  parties  holding  the  land  do  not  pos- 
sess sufficient,  it  follows,  either  that  government 
must  continue  to  supply  the  capital  required,  not 
merely  by  a  loan  for  an  emergency,  but  as  part  of 
a  regular  system  ;  or  else  that  the  land  must  pass 
into  the  hands  of  those  who  do  possess  the  means 
of  employing  the  people, — of  men  who  will  carry 
on  agriculture  as  a  business,  and  will  bring  to  their 
occupation  that  capital,  those  habits  of  business, 
and  that  energy  and  intelligence,  which  have  raised 
the  commerce  and  manufactures  of  this  kingdom 
to  their  present  pre-eminence. 

Free  the  land  from  all  restrictions  ;  make  it  an 
article  of  free  sale  ;  reduce  the  expenses  of  trans- 
fer to  a  reasonable  amount ;  make  it  answerable 
for  the  debts  of  its  owner ;  and,  above  all,  make 
such  arrangements  as  shall  give  security  and  sim- 
plicity of  title  ;  and  it  will  soon  be  found  that 
there  is  ample  capital  in  the  country  for  the  ne- 
cessary improvements,  and  for  the  employment 
of  the  people.  In  short,  let  a  law  be  passed 
allowing  the  sale  of  landed  property,  notwithstand- 
ing entails  or  settlements  ;  let  it  be  accompanied 
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by  arrangements  for  facilitating  transfers,  and  for 
simplifying  some  of  the  more  complicated  modes 
of  tenure,  and  the  object  will  be  effected.  Land 
will  become  an  article  of  sale  and  purchase  con- 
stantly in  the  market.  Capital  will  be  attracted 
to  it,  not  merely  as  an  investment  producing  a 
small  but  secure  income,  but  as  an  investment  for 
purposes  of  trade.  The  unencumbered  proprietor 
of  land  will  find  it  his  interest  to  sell  a  portion  of 
his  estate,  in  order  that  he  may  be  more  able  to  im- 
prove the  rest.  The  mortgagee  will  enter  into  pos- 
session, or  sell  the  property  for  his  own  security. 
The  soil  of  the  country,  like  everything  else  which 
is  open  to  free  competition,  will  eventually  fall  into 
the  hands  of  those  who  have  the  capital,  and  the 
ability  to  manage  it  with  the  greatest  advantage 
to  themselves  and  to  their  country. 

This  would  indeed  be  a  great  change — a  legal 
revolution,  more  serious  in  its  effects  on  indi- 
viduals, more  important  in  its  consequences  to 
society  at  large,  than  any  event  which  has  for  many 
years  affected  the  destinies  of  this  empire — a  revo- 
lution infinitely  more  important  in  its  bearings 
than  the  reform  bill,  or  free  trade,  or  any  of  the 
subjects  which  have  heretofore  agitated  the  public 
mind  so  strongly.  It  is  much  to  be  feared,  from 
the  present  pressure  on  the  means  of  the  owners  of 
the  soil,  that  many  who  have  long  been  accustomed 
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to  all  the  elegancies  of  life,  may  ere  long  be  re- 
duced to  a  position  of  serious  deprivation  ;  that 
many  who  have  thought  themselves  rich,  may  find 
that  they  are  left  almost  without  property.  No 
legislative  measures  can  wholly  avert  these  diffi- 
culties. Reverses  of  fortune  are  at  hand,  and  are 
inevitable.  They  will  be  only  the  more  severe, 
the  longer  the  settlement  is  deferred.  To  grapple 
boldly  with  the  difficulty  is  the  surest  way  to  avoid 
the  danger 

We  cannot  remain  as  we  are  ;  we  are  evidently 
on  the  eve  of  a  great  social  revolution.  The  issue 
of  that  revolution  must  depend  on  the  prudence 
and  foresight  of  those  who  conduct  the  affiiirs  of 
the  empire.  The  potatoes  may  again  be  planted 
without  being  again  blighted,  but  never  with  the 
same  feeling  of  security  ;  they  can  never  again 
be  relied  on  as  the  sole  food  of  three-fourths  of  the 
people  of  Ireland.  The  position  of  the  country 
is  greatly  changed  within  the  past  few  years.  Par- 
liament has  virtually  declared,  that  Ireland  must 
be  governed  by  other  means  than  force.  Agrarian 
outrages  have  fearfully  increased.  In  some  places, 
attempts  have  been  made  to  compel  the  resump- 
tion of  the  public  works.  In  others,  there  is  a 
combination  against  the  payment  of  rent,  or  of 
rates,  or  an  endeavour  to  retain  permanent  posses- 
sion of  land.     Landlords  are  in  some  places  ruth- 
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lessly  evicting  their  pauper  tenantry,  or  distrain- 
ing without  consideration.  In  others,  they  look 
in  vain  for  payment  from  tenants  who  are  well 
able  to  pay.  The  minds  of  men  are  everywhere 
unsettled.  The  present  circumstances  have  brought 
to  a  crisis  the  increasing  troubles  of  years.  The 
future  prospects,  the  happiness  or  misery  of  the 
country,  depend  on  the  mode  in  which  this  crisis  is 
met.  Where  is  the  prudent  and  able  statesman, 
who  can  "  out  of  this  nettle  danger,  pluck  the 
flower  safety  ?"  who  will  prevent  revolution  by 
anticipating  necessity,  instead  of  waiting  until 
forced  by  outrage  or  popular  clamour  ?  There  are 
times  of  difficulty,  in  which  opposition  to  the 
current  of  events  is  impossible,  and  the  only  course 
of  safety  is  to  yield  with  prudence  to  the  irresisti- 
ble force  of  the  torrent. 

Last  session,  a  bill  was  brought  before  parlia- 
ment, "  to  facilitate  the  sale  of  encumbered  estates 
"  in  Ireland."  It  was  introduced  into  the  house 
of  lords  by  the  lord  chancellor  of  England,  ^ho, 
when  introducing  it,  "  detailed  the  peculiar  evils 
"  under  which  the  possessors  of  encumbered  estates 
"  in  Ireland  laboured,  some  of  which  estates  were 
"mortgaged  to  the  extent  of  their  whole  value. 
"  In  such  a  case,  the  owner  was  only  a  nominal 
"  proprietor  ;  he  called  the  estate  his  own,  but  he 
"derived  no  income  from  it.     It  went  into  the 
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"  pockets  of  the  mortgagees,  who  had  no  interest 
''  in  the  improvement  of  the  lands  which  yielded 
"  their  income.  This  was  a  very  great  evil  to  the 
"  individual  owners  of  estates,  but  it  was  a  great 
"  national  evil  too."*  The  house  received  this  bill 
with  approbation  ;  no  voice  was  raised  against  it  in 
Ireland,  but  many  expressed  their  concurrence  in 
its  intended  objects.  Much  benefit  was  anticipated 
from  its  operation.  The  house  of  lords  passed  it 
unanimously,  but  on  reaching  the  commons,  it  was 
withdrawn.  The  monied  interest  of  London,  hold- 
ing mortgages  on  Irish  property,  was  alarmed,  and 
opposed  it.  It  was  threatened  that  its  provisions 
should  be  availed  of,  to  force  sales  to  the  extent  of 
several  millions.  The  threat  was  sufficient,  and  the 
session  being  too  far  advanced  to  admit  of  much 
discussion,  the  measure  was  deferred.f  Thus  were 
the  interests  of  Ireland  sacrificed  to  the  fears  of 
English  mortgagees,  and  the  embarrassed  Irish 
landlords  remain,  possessing  a  nominal  property, 
but  being  in  fact  merely  the  agents  of  English 
capitalists,  privileged  to  pay  the  whole  poor  rate, 
and  condemned  by  the  English  public  for  the 
abuses  of  a  system  which  they  are  powerless  to 
prevent  or  to  cure. 

*  Times,  April  28,  1847. 
t  See  Lord  John  Russell's   speech  on  withdrawing  the  bill,    in  The 
Times,  6th  July,  1847. 
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This  bill,  if  it  had  passed  into  a  law,  would  have 
had  most  important  effects.  It  purported  to  enable 
the  owner  of  any  encumbered  property  to  sell  it, 
and  to  give  the  same  power  to  a  mortgagee  or 
incumbrancer.  It  follows  from  this,  that  no  entail 
made  hereafter  would  prevent  the  sale  of  an  estate, 
unless  it  were  unencumbered.  Such  a  circumstance 
would  greatly  lessen  the  injurious  operation  of 
entails.  To  empower  the  proprietor  of  an  entailed 
estate  which  is  encumbered,  to  sell,  is  a  step 
towards  freedom,  and  must  prove  highly  valuable  ; 
but  it  seems  open  to  serious  question,  whether  it  be 
right  to  confer  the  same  power  on  an  incumbrancer, 
so  long  as  the  terms  of  contract  are  fulfilled  on  the 
owner's  part.  The  owner  of  property  should  be 
entitled  to  choose  his  own  time  for  selling  it. 
This  bill  would  not  have  given  to  the  purchaser  any 
better  title  than  that  of  the  previous  owner,  and 
therefore  would  not  have  afforded  any  remedy  for 
one  of  the  most  serious  evils  affecting  landed  pro- 
perty in  Ireland.  The  government  have  stated 
their  intention  of  introducing  a  similar  measure 
during  the  present  session.* 


*  A  bill  for  facilitating  the  sale  of  encumbered  estates  had  already 
been  introduced  into  the  House  of  Commons  in  1846.  It  was  prepared 
by  Peirce  Mahony,  Esq. ,  an  eminent  solicitor  of  Dublin.  This  bill  would 
have  enabled  the  owner  in  fee,  or  tenant  for  life  of  an  encumbered  estate, 
to  petition  the  court  for  a  sale ;  but  would  not  have  given  any  increased 
powers  to  an  incumbrancer.      The  extensive  practice  and  legal  know- 
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Whatever  doubt  may  exist  as  to  the  propriety 
of  giving  an  incumbrancer  the  power  of  selling  an 
estate,  so  long  as  the  owner  duly  fulfils  his  engage- 
ments, there  can  be  no  question  that  when  a  feilure 


ledge  of  the  above  mentioned  gentleman  early  drew  his  attention  to  the 
injurious  eflfects  of  the  present  condition  of  property.  The  following 
extracts  from  his  evidence  before  the  Select  Committee  on  Tithes  in 
Ireland,  in  1832,  shows  the  clear  view  he  took  on  this  subject,  at  a  time 
when  it  attracted  but  little  attention  from  the  public  in  general : 

"  The  very  large  estates  so  held  in  the  south  and  west  of  Ireland 
*'  are  comparatively  uncultivated,  and  are  heavily  encumbered  by  judg- 
*'  ments,  &c.  Those  judgments  affect  the  whole  and  each  part  of  the 
*'  estate ;  as  the  system  is  not  so  much  to  borrow  on  mortgage,  but  even 
*'  when  money  has  been  borrowed  on  mortgage,  it  is  not  borrowed,  as  in 
*'  England,  upon  separate  and  distinct  portions  of  the  estate,  so  as  to 
**  enable  the  proprietor,  if  he  think  fit,  to  sell  that  separate  and  distinct 
* '  portion  of  it,  and  discharge  that  particular  class  of  debt ;  the  Irish  mort- 
*'  gages  cover  the  whole,  and  thus  it  becomes  scarcely  possible  for  the 
"  owner  to  sell  in  small  divisions.  This  in  a  great  degree  accounts  for 
"  the  immense  accumulation  of  debt  that  has  taken  place;  because  when 
**  you  come  to  sell,  you  are  forced  into  the  Court  of  Chancery,  and  when 
**  there,  endure  the  effects  (upon  the  creditor  as  well  as  the  debtor)  of  a 
*'  most  expensive  and  tedious  process ;  all  the  different  incumbrancers, 
**  trustees,  &c.  are  (usually)  necessary  parties  to  the  suit,  and  it  is  a 
*' matter  of  extreme  difficulty  to  make  out  a  satisfactory  title;  while 
*'  during  its  progress  the  suit  is  constantly  impeded  by  the  deaths  of 
*'  parties,  and  the  revivals  consequently  necessary.  Hence  the  owner 
"  avoids  selling  as  long  he  can  ;  but  if  the  legislature  were  to  interpose 
*'  so  as  to  render  the  proceedings  to  a  decree  for  sale  imnccessary, 
*'  by  enabling  the  parties  to  deal  as  they  do  with  commissioners 
*'  for  public  purposes,  and  to  bring  the  money  into  court  to  be 
"  there  distributed,  all  that  the  parties  need  do  would  be  to  put 
•*  forward  their  respective  rights  to  the  fund,  and  on  those  being  ad- 
"  justed  the  money  could  be  distributed.  I  beg  to  state  to  the  Commit- 
"  tee,  as  an  instance,  that  a  noble  lord,  whose  estate  was  encumbered 
"  by  judgments,  being  extremely  anxious  to  pay  his  debts  (this  case 
"  is  known  to  an  honourable  member  of  the  Committee  now  present) 
"  vested  his  estates  in  trustees  for  that  express  purpose,  and  instituted  a 
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takes  place  in  this  respect,  it  is  infinitely  better  for 
all  parties  that  the  estate  should  be  sold,  rather 
than  let  it  be  administered  by  the  Court  of  Chan- 
cery.    The  evils  incident  to  this  mode  of  manage- 


'*  suit  to  carry  that  deed  into  effect ;  but  with  all  the  desire  thus  shown 
'•  to  pay  his  creditors,  he  has  been  baffled  upon  questions  of  title,  for 
"  although  those  estates  were  set  up  and  sold  in  a  Master's  office,  the 
*'  purchasers  have  been  released,  and  he  is  now  undergoing  the  process 
"  of  a  supplementary  suit,  to  get  a  perfect  decree  in  order  to  effect  his 
**  original  object.  Had  public  commissioners  come  to  him  to  purchase 
'*  his  estate,  he  would  have  been  relieved,  comparatively  speaking,  of  all 
"  expense,  and  his  creditors  would  have  been  long  since  paid.  That 
"  nobleman  resides  in  the  county  of  Gal  way." 

"  If  the  facilities  I  have  suggested  were  given  to  landlords  willing  to 
**  dispose  of  their  estates,  I  think  that  the  required  supply  could  be  had 
' '  from  those  whose  estates  are  now  so  largely  encumbered,  and  who, 
*'  though  most  willing  to  pay  their  debts,  are  unable  to  do  so  from  want  of 
*•  the  necessary  facilities.  In  the  county  of  Wexford  a  very  large  estate 
**  has  been  sold;  the  owner  of  it  is  most  anxious  to  get  rid  of  his  debt 
**  and  his  estate;  yet  the  difficulties  in  making  out  title  have  been  so  great, 
**  that  he  has  not  been  able  to  fulfil  his  contract;  he  can  neither  pay^ 
•*  though  he  is  willing  to  pay,  nor  part  with  his  estate  ;  such  is  his  unfor- 
"  tunate  condition.     That  estate  sold  for  over  £180,000." 

"For  such  a  case  as  is  suggested,  [that  of  a  proprietor  whose  estate 
*'  is  mortgaged  to  nearly  the  full  value]  I  can  have  no  sympathy  on  pub- 
"  lie  grounds,  but  I  should  propose  to  give  him  every  facility  to  sell ;  for 
**  I  think  he  ought  not  to  be  the  landowner,  and  that  such  landlords 
"  cannot  manage  the  estates  nominally  theirs,  though  in  reality  their 
**  creditors',  with  advantage  to  themselves  or  their  country.  It  would 
**  be  alike  beneficial  to  such  landlords  and  their  tenants,  that  they  were 
*•  forced  to  part  with  a  nominal  enjoyment  of  large  possessions  ;  after 
**  the  landlords'  debts  were  paid,  the  surplus  (if  any)  would  be  more 
*'  beneficial  to  them  and  their  families,  than  the  casual  income  they  now 
"  receive,  after  deducting  expenses  of  management,  &c.  from  their 
*'  nominal  estates.  Let  me  submit  one  case  out  of  many  which  may  be 
"mentioned:  A.  has  a  rental  of,  say  £5,000  per  annum;  the  interest 
••  on  his  encumbrances,  &c.  amount  to  £4,000  per  annum ;  while  the 
"  charge  for  management,  casual  losses  by  tenants,  law  expenses,   &c. 
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ment  are  so  well  known,  that  it  is  unnecessary  to 
repeat  them  here.  To  use  the  true  and  forcible 
words  of  a  pamphlet  recently  published,  it  may 
be  said,  that  "  in  very  many  cases,  where  encum- 
"  bered  estates  have  fallen  under  the  management 
"  of  law  courts,  the  district  has  usually  rather 
"  resembled  one  which  has  been  plundered  by  an 
"  enemy,  than  one  under  an  enlightened  govem- 
"  ment,  in  a  country  long  exempt  from  the  calami- 
"  ties  of  war."* 

The  mode  of  tenure  by  lease  for  lives,  with  a 
covenant  for  perpetual  rene^val,  on  payment  of 
a  fine,   sometimes   merely  nominal,   on  the  fell 

*•  may  be  estimated  at  10  per  cent,  on  the  gross  rental ;  so  that  the  no- 
**  minal  owner  of  a  rental  of  £5,000  per  annum  really  has  but  £500  a 
*'  year  (supposing  his  whole  rental  duly  recovered)  to  live  upon.  I  have 
**  no  doubt  but  that  such  an  estate  should  be  sold,  and  that  selling  it  is 
•*  the  only  prudent  course  which  A.  could  take.  In  the  one  case,  (a 
*•  sale)  he  may  preserve  £1,000  per  annum  clear  rental;  in  the  other,  he 
' '  has  but  £500  encumbered,  with  the  name  and  station  of  a  gentleman 
"  with  £5,000  a  year  estate.  Such  is  the  condition  of  many  of  tlie 
*•  landlords  of  ray  country." 

The  following  is  extracted  from  the  evidence  of  the  same  gentleman 
before  the  Select  Committee  on  Public  Works  in  18.'}5 : — 

"  The  chief  part  of  the  estates  in  Ireland  are  in  large  iniiMW, 
* '  strictly,  and  almost  continuously  from  generation  to  generation,  «•- 
"  tailed.  Upon  the  arrival  at  age  of  the  eldest  son,  it  almost  invariably 
•*  follows  that  the  estates  are  opened,  a  new  set  of  incumbrances  let  in 
*'  upon  them,  and  then  a  re-settlement  takes  place;  and  so  on,  until 
'*  they  are  dispersed  by  sales  under  the  Court  of  Chancery,  to  discharge 
*'  the  incumbrances  so  created." 

•  "  Observations  upon  Certain  Evils  arising  out  of  the  Present  State  of 
the  Laws  of  Real  Property  in  Ireland,  and  Suggestions  for  remedying 
the  same."— Dublin  :  Thorn  :  1847,  p.  5. 
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of  each  life,  is  universally  felt  as  a  severe  griev- 
ance, causing  uncertainty,  trouble,  and  expense 
to  all  concerned,  except  the  solicitor  who  pre- 
pares the  deed  of  renewal.  This  tenure,  though 
evidently  intended  to  be  perpetual,  has  yet  given 
rise  to  much  litigation,*  and  property  which  was 
looked  upon  as  certain,  has  in  many  cases  been  lost 
by  some  trifling  lapse  on  the  part  of  the  tenant. 
It  is  stated  that  one  seventh  of  the  land  in  Ireland 
is  held  under  this  description  of  lease.  The  remedy 
is  clear — to  convert  them  into  perpetuities,  making 
an  addition  to  the  rent,  to  compensate  the  land- 
lord for  the  renewal  fines.  This  course  was  re- 
commended by  the  commissioners  on  the  occupa- 
tion of  land,  and  has  been  promised  by  the  govern- 
ment. It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  next  session  will 
not  be  allowed  to  pass,  without  carrying  it  into 
effect. 

Another  evil  which  greatly  needs  a  remedy  has 
resulted,  during  a  long  course  of  years,  from  the 
present  laws  and  the  present  feeling  respecting 
landed  property  ;  namely,  that  in  some  parts  of 
Ireland,  there  are  several  parties  intervening  be- 
tween the  head  landlord  and  the  tenant  in  posses- 
sion, each  deriving  a  profit  rent,  and  holding  the 
land,  in  many  cases,  for  a  term  equivalent  in  value 


See  Appendix  U. 
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to  a  perpetuity.  The  head  landlord,  having  long 
since  let  the  lands  on  long  leases,  at  a  rent  far 
below  its  present  value,  has  really  no  interest  in  it, 
except  to  receive  his  annual  rents,  as  he  might 
receive  his  dividends,  if  the  same  value  of  property 
were  invested  in  the  funds.  He  cannot  hope  ever 
to  come  into  possession,  or  to  derive  the  least 
advantage  from  any  improvement  that  may  take 
place.  In  many  cases  there  are  middlemen  under 
similar  circumstances,  who  have  again  sublet  the 
property  on  terms  which  preclude  the  expectation 
that  it  can  ever  revert  to  them  ;  whilst  the  lowest 
holder  by  a  long  lease,  the  party  really  interested 
in  the  improvement  of  the  property,  is  debarred 
from  many  of  the  powers  essential  for  its  improve- 
ment. He  may  sell  his  whole  interest,  but  he 
cannot  dispose  of  a  part,  except  by  again  sub- 
letting it.  For  many  purposes,  he  is  obliged  to 
obtain  the  consent  of  those  above  him  before  he 
can  act.  Advantageous  opportunities  may  present 
themselves,  of  which  the  terms  of  his  lease  forbid 
him  to  avail  himself.  If  a  mine  be  found  on  the 
property,  he  has  the  mortification  of  seeing  its 
profits  engrossed  by  another,  whilst  the  attempt  to 
work  it  is  perhaps  a  serious  injury  to  the  agricul- 
tural value  of  the  land. 

It  very  often  happens  that  the  first  lessee,  holding 
a  large  tract  of  country,  has  sublet  in  several  per- 
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tions  ;  these  lessees  have  probably  subdivided  it 
again ;  and  in  this  case,  if  the  first  lessee  omit  to  pay 
his  rent  punctually,  (a  common  occurrence)  the 
head  landlord  can  distrain,  for  the  rent  of  the  whole, 
from  any  one  of  the  tenants  in  possession.*  This 
often  produces  much  hardship.  When  the  first  lease 
is  for  lives  renewable  for  ever,  no  lease  in  perpe- 
tuity can  be  granted  except  by  the  same  tenure. 
The  amount  of  land  leased  in  perpetuity,  or  for 
long  terms  of  years,  is  very  great,  perhaps  as  much 
as  one-half  of  Ireland.  To  enable  the  holder  of 
such  a  lease  to  purchase  the  fee  on  equitable  terms, 
on  the  principle  already  acted  on  as  respects  the 
quit  and  crown  rents,  would  be  a  great  advantage 
to  the  country.  It  would  create  a  large  additional 
number  of  proprietors,  and  greatly  facilitate  im- 
provement, by  freeing  a  large  extent  of  land  from 
the  difiiculties  of  a  divided  responsibility.  Lord 
John  Russell,  in  his  place  in  the  house  of  commons, 
has  alluded  to  these  various  derivative  interests 
as  "  a  subject  worthy  the  attention  of  parliament," 
and  has  suggested  the  consideration  "  how  tenures 
"  in  Ireland  might  be  simplified,"  with  the  view  to 
"  establish  the  same  connection  between  the  pro- 

*  A  most  remarkable  case  in  point  has  been  communicated  to  the 
author,  viz.,  that  of  the  manor  of  Mount  Eagle  Royal,  in  the  coimty 
of  Kerry,  containing  40,000  acres,  granted  in  fee  farm  in  1733,  by  an 
ancestor  of  the  Earl  of  Powis,  at  a  fee-farm  rent  of  £1900  per  annum, 
every  acre  of  which  remains  liable  for  the  entire  rent. 
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"  prietor  and  tenant  as  exists  in  England  and  Scot- 
"  land."* 

The  present  scale  of  stamp  duties,  being  pro- 
portionately so  much  heavier  on  the  smaller  pur- 
chase money  than  on  the  greater,  has  a  discouraging 
effect  on  the  sale  of  land  in  small  portions,  and 
consequently  on  the  division  of  large  estates.  The 
expenses  of  an  enquiry  into  title  are  so  great,  as 
absolutely  to  prevent  the  sale  of  a  small  portion 
of  an  estate,  unless  the  purchaser  be  satisfied  to 
take  it  without  enquiry.  In  consequence  of  these 
heavy  charges  on  transfers,  and  other  causes,  "  it 
"  rarely  happens  that  land  is  brought  into  the 
"  market  for  sale,  in  lots  of  a  moderate  or  small 
"  size.  Estates  are  so  generally  encumbered  by 
"  family  settlements  or  otherwise,  that  the  expense, 
"  delay,  and  difficulty  which  would  attend  the 
"  dividing  of  them,  so  as  to  sell  in  separate  or 
"  detached  portions,  deter  a  proprietor  from  taking 
"  this  course,  although  a  larger  sum  might  be  raised 
"  by  it  on  the  whole."t  When  a  large  estate  is 
brought  on  the  market,  it  is  frequently  purchased, 
in  part  at  least,  with  borrowed  capital,  and  thus 
the  country  merely  exchanges  one  embarrassed  pro- 


*  See  his  Speech,  as  given  m  The  Times,  20th  June,  1847. 
t  Report  of  Commissioners  on  Occupation  of  L4ind  in  IreUnd.    8m 
Appendix  Z. 
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prietor  for  another.     This  subject  is  manifestly  of 
the  first  importance. 

The  difficulty  of  proving  a  clear  title  to  land  in 
Ireland  is  well  known,  and  the  evils  resulting 
from  it  are  so  universally  felt  and  acknowledged, 
that  it  seems  unnecessary  to  dwell  long  on  it.  It 
evidently  interferes  to  a  great  extent  with  the 
prosperity  of  the  country,  and  therefore  impera- 
tively calls  for  the  attention  of  the  legislature.  The 
public  good  requires  that  some  means  should  be 
taken  to  remedy  this  evil  for  the  past,  and  to  pre- 
vent its  recurrence  in  future.  If  the  land  is  to  be 
properly  tilled,  if  the  needful  improvements  are  to 
be  effected,  some  one  must  be  its  owner,  and  his 
title  must  be  declared  by  law  to  be  valid  and  un- 
questionable, even  at  the  risk  of  inflicting  injury 
on  individuals  to  some  extent.  Ought  not  the 
principle  of  the  statute  of  limitations  to  be  farther 
extended  to  land  ?  Is  it  not  adviseable  to  fix  a 
day,  after  which  no  claim  on  land  in  the  possession 
of  another  would  be  valid,  unless  revived  by  some 
public  proceedings  in  the  meanwhile ;  so  that  when 
this  fixed  time,  say  seven  years  hence,  should  arrive, 
there  should  be  no  occasion  to  go  back  more  than 
seven  years  in  any  search  after  title — unquestioned 
possession  for  that  period  being  sufficient  proof  of 
ownership.* 

*  Seven  years  is,  perhaps,  too  short  a  period  of  limitation  for  a 
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To  declare  all  existing  titles  good,  would  be  of 
comparatively  little  value,  unless  means  were  taken 
to  lessen  the  difficulty  for  the  future.  A  national 
registry  of  landed  property,  appears  to  afford  means 
not  only  for  facilitating  and  cheapening  transfers, 
but  also  for  giving  perfect  proof  of  titles  ;  as  it  is 
only  needed  for  this  purpose,  to  require  that  all 
mortgages,  and  all  other  acts  or  deeds  affecting  the 
property,  shall  be  registered  in  the  same  book  of 
registry,  in  such  a  manner  that  they  may  be  appa- 
rent to  every  one  inspecting  the  registry  ;  say,  for 
example,  in  a  manner  similar  to  the  entry  of  a 
mortgage  on  a  ship's  register.  There  may  be  diffi- 
culties, but  they  are  not  insurmountable.  If  the 
evils  of  the  present  system  be  acknowledged,  and 
a  firm  determination  exist  to  reform  it,  some  one 
will  be  found  able  to  effect  the  reformation. 
Other  countries  possess  simple  forms  of  transfer, 
which  have  been  found  efficacious.  If  such  an- 
swer in  Prussia  or  France,  or  Belgium,  why  should 
they  not  do  for  us  also  ?  The  accurate  maps  of 
the  Ordnance  Survey  afford  great  facilities.* 

permanent  law ;  but  it  is  of  such  paramount  importance  to  confirm  the 
titles  of  estates  in  Ireland,  that  some  suumiary  mode  of  determiuing  all 
the  difficulties  respecting  titles  seems  necessary  under  prewnt  circum- 
stances. 

*  The  value  of  the  Ordnance  Maps  for  purposes  of  registration,  b 
aUuded  to  in  the  following  extract  from  the  evidence  given  by  Peirce 
Mahony,  Esq.  before  Lord  Langdale,  respecting  the  registraUon  of  deed* 
in  Ireland,  as  pubUshed  in  the  DubUn  Evening  Poet,  Not.  2,  1847 :— 
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Such  a  system  of  registration,  under  which 
transfers  of  property  in  fee  should  be  made  by  an 
authorised  entry  in  the  books  of  registry,  much  in 
the  same  way  as  a  transfer  of  stock  is  now  made 
at  the  Bank,  would  save  most  of  the  legal  expenses 
of  transfers.  Simple  forms  of  leases  provided  by 
the  authority  of  parliament,  giving  the  ordinary 
powers,  might  be  sold  at  the  Stamp  Office,  ready 
stamped  ;  every  one  being  left  at  liberty  to  make 
use  of  a  fuller  and  more  expensive  form  if  he 
wished. 


' '  In  preparing  the  bill  for  the  reform  of  our  Registry  Office,  and  of 
"  which  Lord  Devon  gave  me  the  charge,  one  of  the  great  objects  I  had 
'*  in  view  was  the  ultimate  use  of  the  Ordnance  Map ;  but  I  don't  think 
"it  is  possible  that  we  can  use  it  by  any  direct  compulsory  legislation ; 
* '  but  in  due  time  we  may  get  the  public,  through  seasonable  advice  and 
*'  precedents  (to  be  circulated),  to  adopt  and  understand  the  system  I 
*'  suggest,  especially  if,  in  aid  of  that  survey,  forms  for  all  future  deeds 
*'  proceed  from  this  commission,  based  upon  a  general  registry  of  deeds 
"  for  this  empire  (home  and  colonial.)  By  such  means,  and  the  simpli- 
"  fication  of  the  tenure  of  lands,  so  as  to  get  rid  of  copyhold  renewable 
"  leases,  &c.  in  England,  fee-farm  grants,  leases  for  lives  renewable  for 
"  ever,  corporate  leases,  customarily  renewable  leases,  &c.  in  Ireland, 
**  and  such  like,  we  may  be  enabled  to  overcome  in  some  degree  the 
"  present  difficulties,  and  remove  many  of  the  burdens  which  now  sur- 
'•  round  the  landed  interest.  In  short,  we  might  by  such  reforms,  make 
"  land  and  interests  in  land  a  portion  of  the  currency,  and  available  as 
"  part  of  the  capital  of  this  great  empire.  Until  that  is  accompUshed, 
•'  the  price  of  land  will  fluctuate  greatly;  at  one  period  it  will  (as  at 
'•  this  moment  in  Ireland)  be  unsaleable,  whilst  in  times  of  commercial 
'  •  prosperity  it  will  attain  too  high  a  value.  The  simplicity  of  title  to 
♦'  which  I  refer,  and  for  which  I  am  an  advocate,  may  be  illustrated  by 
**  the  system  under  which  railway  companies  purchase  lands.  They 
•'  take  a  perfect  title  on  payment  into  court  of  the  ascertained  value  of 
"  the  land  which  they  want." 
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The  great  number  of  large  estates  in  Ireland  has 
been  already  remarked.  The  confiscated  proixjrty 
was  in  general  granted  in  portions  of  considerable 
extent,  and  the  difficulties  before  alluded  to  have 
prevented  much  subdivision.  No  class  of  small 
proprietors  or  yeomanry,  such  as  are  still  to  be 
found  in  some  English  counties,  ever  existed  in  Ire- 
land. Property  constantly  tends  to  accumulate  in 
large  masses.  The  large  landed  proprietor  fre- 
quently purchases  a  neighbouring  estate,  and 
unites  it  permanently  to  his  own  by  entailing  it ; 
thus  diminishing  still  more  the  number  of  proprie- 
tors in  fee.  Land  becomes  vested  in  fewer  hands, 
and  the  many  are  impoverished.  It  should  be 
the  object  of  the  legislature  to  counteract  this 
tendency,  by  promoting  subdivision  of  freeholds 
again, — ^not  by  positive  laws,  but  by  arrangements 
which,  without  interfering  with  the  freedom  of 
property,  should  encourage  the  sale  of  estates  in 
smaller  portions. 

Is  it  not  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  well- 
being  of  society,  that  the  number  of  those  who 
hold  land  in  fee  should  be  increased  ?  That 
land  should  be  held  in  estates  of  various  sizes  ? 
That  a  class  of  small  proprietors  or  yeomanry 
should  be  raised  up  ?  To  entitle  the  holder  of  a 
lease  in  perpetuity  to  purchase  the  fee,  would  have 
a  very  extensive  efi*ect,  but  would  haixily  produce 
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any  of  the  class  of  small  landed  proprietors  above 
referred  to  ;  partly  because  they  rarely  hold  land 
by  long  leases,  and  partly  that  they  would  not  be 
able  to  make  an  immediate  payment  to  the  required 
extent.  Something  might  be  done  to  facilitate  this 
result  ;  partly  perhaps  by  legislative  enactments, 
partly  by  influencing  public  opinion.  The  purchase 
by  a  small  farmer  of  his  own  farm  might  be  freed 
from  all  stamp  duty.  Encouragement  might  be 
given  to  leased  on  long  terms,  with  powers  to  fine 
down  the  rent  from  time  to  time,  and  finally  to 
purchase  the  fee  itself.  Thus  might  we  hope  to 
create  an  independent  yeomanry,  thus  might  we 
encourage  the  exertions  of  the  people,  and  emulate 
in  our  small  farms  the  indefatigable  industry,  the 
careful  garden  cultivation  of  Belgium  and  Switzer- 
land. 

It  may  be  useful  to  look  to  the  experience  of 
other  countries,  both  as  respects  large  estates,  and 
the  efiect  of  small  properties  on  the  industry  and 
comforts  of  the  people. 

Spain  is  held  in  large  estates  strictly  entailed. 
The  great  mass  of  the  people  are  deprived  of  all 
interest  in  the  soil.  The  land  is  ill  cultivated. 
Her  peasantry  are  indolent  and  poor.  M'CuUoch,  in 
reference  to  the  low  state  of  agriculture,  makes  the 
following  remarks  :  "  Probably  moral  causes  have 
"  had  still  more  influence  than  physical,  in  retard- 
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"  ing  the  progress  of  agriculture  in  the  Peninsula. 
"  At  the  head  of  the  former  must  be  placed  the 
"  vast  extent  of  the  lands,  belonging  to  the  nobi- 
"  lity,  clergy,  and  corporations.  Mr.  Townsend 
"  mentions  that  the  estates  of  three  ^reat  lords — 
"  the  dukes  of  Osuna,  Alba,  and  Medina  Coeli, 
"  cover  nearly  the  whole  of  the  immense  province 
"  of  Andalusia ;  and  several  in  the  other  provinces 
"  are  hardly  less  extensive.  These  vast  possessions 
"  are  uniformly  held  under  strict  entail  ;  and, 
"  speaking  generally,  are  all  managed  by  stewards, 
"  anxious  only  to  remit  money  to  their  masters,  who 
"  are  frequently  in  embarrassed  circumstances.  The 
"  younger  branches  of  the  great  families,  though 
"  they  inherit  all  their  pride,  inherit  little  or  none 
"  of  their  wealth.  They  are  for  the  most  part  ex- 
"  ceedingiy  ill  educated,  and  when  not  employed  in 
"  government  service,  pass  their  days  in  a  state  of 
"  slothful  dependence."* 

Arthur  Young  refers  to  the  Island  of  Sardinia 
in  the  following  terms  :  "  What  keeps  it  in  its 
"  present  unimproved  situation,  is  chiefly  the  extent 
"  of  estates,  the  absence  of  some  very  great  proprie- 
"  tors,  and  the  inattention  of  all.  The  duke  of 
"  Assinara  has  300,000  livres  a  year,  or  £15,000 
"  sterling  ;  the  duke  of  St.  Piera  has  160,000  ;  the 


*  M'Culloch's  Geographical  Dictionary,  art.  Spain. 
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"  Marchese  di  Pascha  lias  a  very  great  property. 
"  Many  of  them  live  in  Spain.  The  Conde  de 
"  Girah,  a  grandee  of  Spain,  has  an  estate  of  two 
"  days'  journey,  reaching  from  Pinta  to  Oliustra. 
"The  peasants  are  a  miserable  set  that  live  in  poor 
"  cabins,  without  other  chimneys  than  a  hole  in  the 
"  roof  to  let  the  smoke  out.*  In  this  magnificent 
island,  which  is  nearly  half  the  size  of  Ireland, 
the  population  scarcely  exceeds  500,000.  Since 
Young's  time,  some  improvement  has  taken  place, 
but  it  still  appears  to  be  in  a  miserable  condition. 
It  is  even  worse  than  Ireland.  M'CuUoch  thus 
describes  it  :  "  The  division  of  the  island  into 
"  immense  estates,  most  of  which  were  acquired  by 
"  Spanish  grandees  ;  the  want  of  leases,  and  the 
"  restrictions  on  industry,  have  paralysed  the  in- 
"  dustry  of  the  inhabitants,  and  sunk  them  to  the 
"  lowest  point  in  the  scale  of  civilization.  Since 
"  1750,  however,  improvements  of  various  kinds 
"  have  been  slowly,  but  gradually  gaining  ground  ; 
"  and  within  the  last  few  years,  several  important 
"  and  substantial  reforms  have  been  introduced, 
"  that  will,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  conspire  to  raise  this 
"  fine  island  from  the  abyss  into  which  it  has  been 
"  cast  by  bad  laws  and  bad  government."! 

The  beneficial  effects  of  a  numerous  proprietary 

*  Young's  Tour  in  France,  vol.  2,  page  267. 
t  M'CuUoch's  Geographical  Dictionary,  art.  Sardinia. 
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are  equally  evident,  whether  we  look  to  the  cold 
and  sterile  lands  of  Norway,  to  the  carefully  irri- 
gated plains  of  Northern  Italy,  to  the  mountain 
fastnesses  of  Switzerland,  or  the  swampy  polders 
of  Holland  and  Belgium.  **  In  Norway  the  land 
"  is  parcelled  out  into  small  estates,  aflfording  a 
"  comfortable  subsistence,  and  in  a  moderate  de- 
"  gree  the  elegancies  of  civilized  life,  but  nothing 
"  more.  With  a  population  of  910,000  inhabitants 
"  about  the  year  1819,  there  were  41,656  estates." 
"  In  Norway  the  law  of  succession  has  prevented 
"  property  from  being  accumulated  in  large  masses. 
"  The  estates  of  individuals  are  in  general  small  ; 
"  and  the  houses,  furniture,  food,  comforts,  ways 
"  and  means  of  living  among  all  classes  appear  to 
"  approach  more  nearly  to  an  equality  to  one 
"  standard,  than  in  any  country  in  Europe.  This 
"  standard  is  far  removed  from  any  want  or  dis- 
"  comfort  on  the  one  hand,  and  from  any  luxury 
"  or  display  on  the  other.  The  actual  partition  of 
"  the  land  itself,  seems  in  practice  not  to  go  below 
"  such  a  portion  of  land  as  will  support  a  family 
"  comfortably,  according  to  the  habits  and  notions 
"  of  the  country  ;  and  it  is  indeed  evident  that  a 
"  piece  of  ground  without  houses  on  it,  and  too 
"  small  to  keep  a  family  according  to  the  national 
"  estimation  of  what  is  requisite,  would  be  of  no 
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"  value  as  a  separate  property.  The  heirs  accord- 
"  ingly  either  sell  to  each  other  or  sell  the  whole  to 
"  a  stranger  and  divide  the  proceeds."* 

The  fertility  and  careful  cultivation  of  Northern 
Italy  is  the  theme  of  every  traveller.  "  No  where 
"  is  the  art  of  irrigation  carried  to  greater  per- 
"  fection  than  in  that  part  of  the  great  plain  of  the 
"  Po  included  in  Piedmont.  Water  is  here  mea- 
"  sured  with  as  much  accuracy  as  wine,  an  hour 
"  per  week  is  sold,  and  the  fee  simple  of  the  water 
"  is  attended  to  with  the  same  solicitude  as  that  of 
"  the  land.  The  irrigated  lands  being  under  the 
"  influence  of  a  southern  sun,  produce  the  most 
"  luxuriant  crops... Savoy,  which  is  remarkable  for 
"  the  grandeur  and  beauty  of  its  scenery,  though  a 
"  poor  country,  produces  sufficient  for  the  wants  of 
"  its  inhabitants.  The  peasants  are  all  or  mostly  all 
"  proprietors  ;  on  the  high  grounds,  the  peasants 
"  break  np  the  soil  with  the  pickaxe  and  spade, 
''  and,  to  improve  it,  carry  up  mould  and  manure 
"  in  baskets  from  the  valleys.  The  plough  is  of 
"  use  only  in  the  valleys.  Small  reservoirs  are 
"  prepared  near  the  tops  of  the  hills  and  moun- 
"  tains,  from  which  water  is  let  out  at  pleasure 
"  in  spring  and  summer,  while  to  prevent  the 
"  earth    from   being   washed  do^vn  the   declivity, 

*  Laing's  Norway,  pages  162  and  280. 
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"  small  stone  walls  are  erected,  so  that  by  dint  of 
"  skill  and  industry,  cultivation  is  extended  over 
"  tracts  which  would  otherwise  be  a  continued 
"  surface  of  naked  rock."* 

Switzerland  is  so  well  known,  and  the  industry, 
and  frugality,  and  public  spirit  of  its  inhabitants 
so  highly  appreciated,  that  it  may  seem  hardly 
necessary  to  quote  authorities  in  proof  of  its  supe- 
rior condition.  "  It  is  a  country  of  small  proprie- 
"  tors,  an  estate  of  150  or  200  acres,  belonging  to 
"  an  individual,  worth  perhaps  from  £90  to  £100 
^'  a  year,  would  be  considered  large  e\ery  where, 
"  except  in  the  Canton  of  Tessin,  or  the  Emraen- 
"  thai  in  Berne,  and  a  few  other  districts,  where 
"  local  customs  exist  to  prevent  the  too  great  sub- 

"  division  of  property." "There  are  generally 

"  speaking  no  farmers,  each  proprietor  farming 
"  his  own  small  portion  of  land,  and  the  moun- 
"  tainous  tracts  belonging  to  the  different  commu- 
"  nities  being  depastured  in  common."..."  Every 
"  parish  or  community  is  obliged  to  support  its 
"  own  poor,  who  become  chargeable  in  their  own 
"  commune,  but  those  only  having  the  rights  of 
"  citizenship  have  a  right  to  eleemosynary  sup- 
"  port."..."  The  number  of  poor  appears  to  be  on  the 
"  decrease  ;  and  it  is  only  in  Uri,  Tessin,  Valais, 


M'Culloch's  Geographical  Dictionary,  art.  Kingdom  of  Sardinia. 
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"  and  one  or  two  other  cantons  that  pauperism  is 
"  at  all  common."..."  The  peculiar  feature  in  the 
"  condition  of  the  Swiss  population,  the  great 
"  charm  of  Switzerland,  next  to  its  natural  scenery, 
"  is  the  air  of  well-being,  the  neatness,  the  sense  of 
''  property  imprinted  on  the  people,  their  dwell- 
"  ings,  their  plots  of  land.  They  have  a  kind  of 
"  Robinson  Crusoe  industry  about  their  houses  and 
"  little  properties  ;  they  are  perpetually  building, 
"  repairing,  altering,  or  improving  something  about 
"  their  tenements.  The  spirit  of  the  proprietor  is 
"  not  to  be  mistaken  in  all  that  one  sees  in  Switzer- 
"  land.  Some  cottages,  for  instance,  are  adorned 
"  with  long  texts  from  scripture,  painted  on  or 
"  burned  into  the  wood  in  front  over  the  door  ; 
"  others,  especially  in  the  Simmenthal  and  Hasli- 
"  thai,  with  the  pedigree  of  the  builder  and  owner. 
"  These  shew  sometimes  that  the  property  has  been 
"  held  two  hundred  years  by  the  same  family."* 

The  canton  of  Zurich  ranks  first  in  the  confeder- 
ation. "  Agriculture  is  perhaps  better  conducted 
"  in  this  than  in  most  other  parts  of  Switzerland. 
"  Manuring  is  well  understood,  and  irrigation  is 
"  successfully  practised.... The  labouring  classes  in 
"  this  canton  are  almost  universally  proprietors 
"  of  the  small  farms  and  cottages  which  they  cul- 

*  JNl'Culloch's  Geographical  Dictionary,  art.  Switzerland. 
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"  tivate  and  inhabit."..."  Zurich  is  also  one  of  the 
"  principal  manufacturing  cantons  of  S^vitze^land  ; 
"  its  inhabitants  generally  dividing  their  attention 
"  between  the  labours  of  agriculture  and  those  of 
"  the  loom.  *  I  have  seldom  entered,'  says  Dr. 
"  Bowring,  '  a  rural  dwelling,  without  finding  one 
"  or  more  looms  in  it  employed  in  the  weaving  of 
"  silk  or  cotton.  If  the  labours  of  the  field  de- 
"  mand  the  hand  of  the  peasant,  his  wife  or 
"  children  are  employed  in  manufacturing  indus- 
"  try ;  when  lighter  toils  suffice  for  the  agricultural 
"  part  of  the  family  exertions,  the  females  and  the 
"  young  people  resign  the  loom  to  the  father  or 
"  the  brothers.  The  interstices  of  agricultural 
"  labour  are  filled  up  by  manufacturing  employ- 
"  ment  ;  and  in  more  than  half  of  the  operations 
"  of  Zurich,  the  farmer  and  the  weaver  are  united.' 
"  Most  of  the  families  of  Zurich  canton,  consisting 
"  of  father  and  mother  and  two  or  three  children, 
"  earn  among  them,  or  possess  in  the  produce  of 
"  their  land,  an  income  fully  equal  to  thirty  shil- 
lings a  week  in  England.  The  working  classes 
"  are,  compared  with  those  of  England,  more 
"  moral  and  better  educated.  With  regard  to 
"  education,  the  law  compels  it ;  and  consequently 
"  there  are  scarcely  any  persons  to  be  found, 
"  who  cannot  read,  and  very  few  who  cannot 
"  write.      Music   is  much  cultivated  in  this  can- 
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"  ton  ;  and  the  whole  demeanor  and  appearance 
"  of  the  working  classes,  present  a  most  gratifying 
"  picture  of  high  prosperity,  contentment,  morality 
"  and  intelligence.  Few  cantons  are  really  more 
"  flourishing  :  the  entire  poor-rates  a  few  years 
"  since  were  only  two  pence  halfpenny  per  head, 
"  per  annum.  In  point  of  fact,  however,  this 
"  state  of  things  is  mainly  to  be  ascribed  to  the 
"  extreme  economy  of  the  people,  a  consequence 
"  in  part,  of  severe  sumptuary  laws,  and  to  their 
"  avoiding  all  superfluous  expenditure."* 

The  frugality  and  cleanliness  of  the  Dutch,  are 
as  remarkable  as  the  energy  and  persevering  indus- 
try which  reclaimed  the  polders  and  sandy  plains, 
and  which  still  maintain  them  from  the  constant 
attacks  of  the  ocean.  "  Nothing,"  says  Mr.  MchoUs, 
"  can  exceed  the  cleanliness,  the  personal  propriety, 
"  and  the  apparent  comfort  of  the  people  of  Holland. 
"  I  did  not  see  a  house  or  a  fence  out  of  repair,  or 
"  a  garden  that  was  not  carefully  cultivated.  We 
"  met  no  ragged  or  dirty  persons,  nor  any  drunken 
"man..,. We  only  saw  two  beggars,  and  they  in 
"  manner  and  appearance  scarcely  came  within  the 

"  designation A  scrupulous  economy  and  cautious 

*'  foresight  seem  to  be  the  characteristic  virtues  of 
"  every  class.     To  spend  their  full  annual  income  is 

*  M'Culloch's  Geographical  Dictionary,  art.  Zurich, 
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"  accounted  a  species  of  crime.  The  same  8yste- 
"  matic  prudence  pervades  every  part  of  the 
"  community,  agricultural  and  commercial  ;  and 
"thus  the  Dutch  people  are  enabled  to  bear  up 
"  against  the  most  formidable  physical  difficulties, 
"  and  to  secure  a  larger  amount  of  individual 
"  comfort  than  probably  exists  in  any  other 
"  country."* 

The  highly  cultivated  plains  of  Flanders  afford 
striking  evidence,  of  the  effects  of  care  and  labour 
on  a  soil  naturally  sterile.  The  country  is  not,  like 
Holland,  actually  below  the  level  of  the  sea  ;  yet  it 
requires  to  be  defended  by  broad  and  high  dykes. 
The  natural  soil  consists  almost  wholly  of  barren 
sand,  and  its  great  fertility  is  entirely  the  result 
of  very  skilful  management,  and  the  judicious 
application  of  various  manures.  "The  commerce 
"  and  agriculture  of  Flanders  grew  together. "..."By 
"  the  prosecution  of  spade  husbandry,  an  indus- 
"  trious  Fleming,  with  fifteen  acres  of  good  light 
"  land,  brings  up  his  family  in  decent  inde[)endence, 
"  and  in  the  course  of  his  life  accumulates  sufficient 
"  means  to  put  them  in  possession  of  a  little  farm 
**  of  their  own.  There  are  many  small  proprietors, 
"  who  have  risen  slowly  by  the  labour  of  their  own 
"hands;  and  their  habitations  shew,  by  the  great 


*  M*Culloch's  Geographical  Dictionary,  art.  llollnutl. 
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"care  and  neatness  observed  in  every  particular, 
"  that  an  honest  pride  is  felt  in  possessing  this 
"reward  of  exertion."..."  The  farms  on  the  Pays 
"  de  Waes,  between  Ghent  and  Antwerp,  are  cul- 
"  tivated  with  astonishing  method  and  neatness  ; 
"and  afford  the  most  perfect  specimens  of  field 
"  culture  on  the  principles  of  gardening.  The  soil 
"  is  artificial,  and  the  result  of  centuries  of 
"  systematic  manuring,  which  has  converted  a 
"barren  sand  into  a  rich  black  loamy  mould."... 
"  The  extent  of  farms  in  Flanders  and  throughout 
"  Belgium  very  rarely  exceeds  one  hundred  acres. 
"  The  number  containing  fifty  acres  is  not  great, 
"  but  those  of  twenty,  fifteen,  ten,  and  five  acres, 
"  especially  between  ten  and  five,  are  very  numer- 
"  ous." 

"  The  small  farms  between  five  and  ten  acres, 
"  which  abound  in  many  parts  of  Belgium,  have 
"  much  resemblance  to  the  small  holdings  in  Ire- 
'' land  ;  but  while  the  Irish  cultivator  exists  in  a 
"  state  of  miserable  privation  of  the  common  con- 
"  veniences  of  civilized  life,  the  Belgian  peasant- 
"  farmer  enjoys,  comparatively,  a  great  degree  of 
"  comfort.  His  cottage  is  built  substantially,  with 
"  an  upper  floor  for  sleeping,  and  is  kept  in  good 
"  repair:  it  has  always  a  cellarage  for  the  dairy, 
"  a  store-room  for  the  grain,  an  oven,  an  out-house 
"  for  potatoes,  a  roomy  cattle  stall,  a  piggery,  and  a 
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"  loft  for  the  poultry.  The  furniture  is  decent,  the 
"  bedding  amply  sufficient,  and  an  air  of  comfort 
"  and  prosperity  pervades  the  whole  establishment. 
"The  cows  are  supplied  with  straw  to  lie  upon: 
"  the  dung  and  its  drainings  are  carefully  collected 
"  in  the  tank,  and  a  compost  heap  is  accumulated 
"from  every  possible  source.  The  premises  are 
"  kep^.  extremely  neat,  with  a  constant  observance  of 
"  the  most  rigid  economy,  industry,  and  regularity. 
"  No  member  of  the  family  is  ever  seen  ragged  or 
"  slovenly  ;  but  all  are  decently  clothed,  though  it 
"  be  with  the  coarsest  materials.  The  men  univer- 
"  sally  work  in  linen  canvass  frocks,  and  both 
"  women  and  men  wear  wooden  shoes.  Rye  bread 
"  and  milk  principally  constitute  their  diet.  Mashed 
"  potatoes  and  onions,  -with  occasionally  slices  of 
"  bacon,  are  the  usual  articles  for  dinner.  The 
"  great  superiority  of  the  Belgian  over  the  Irish 
"  peasant-farmer  is  omng,  not  to  any  advantages 
'*  of  soil  or  climate,  but  to  a  better  system  of  culti- 
"vation,  and  especially  to  established  habits  of 
"  sobriety,  forethought,  and  prudent  economy."* 

The  superiority  of  Belgian  cultivation  is,  no 
doubt,  owing  to  the  superior  frugality  and  industry 
of  the  people;  but  to  what  is  this  superior  industr}' 
to  be  attributed  ?    It  is  vain  to  speak  of  race  or 


•   M'CuUoch's  Geographical  Dictionary,  art.  Bvlgiuui. 
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religion.  Both  profess  the  same  creed.  The  real 
cause  is  evident — that  the  industrious  and  prudent 
Flemish  peasant  tills  his  own  groundy  secure  that 
every  penny  he  expends  on  it,  every  hour's  labour 
he  devotes  to  it,  increases  the  value  of  his  own 
undoubted  property  ;  while  the  Irish  tenant  occu- 
pies the  ground  of  another.  He  is  idle  and  impro- 
vident, because  he  has  no  security  that  he  will  be 
permitted  to  reap  the  fruits  of  his  exertions.  He 
is  a  mere  tenant-at-will,  liable  to  be  turned  out  at 
the  caprice  of  the  lord  of  the  soil.  He  has  in 
many  cases  good  reason  to  fear,  that  any  improve- 
ment of  the  property  will  be  followed  by  an 
increase  of  rent.  How  could  industry  be  expected 
under  such  circumstances  ? 

But  it  is  not  necessary  to  leave  our  own  country 
for  a  striking  illustration  of  the  point  we  have 
endeavoured  to  establish.  The  following  interest- 
ing statement  has  been  communicated  to  the  author, 
by  a  friend  who  is  personally  acquainted  with 
the  locality  described.  It  shows  that  the  posses- 
sion of  property  in  land,  produces  the  same  effects 
in  Ireland  as  in  other  countries,  even  with  all  the 
disadvantages  which  must  result  from  a  tenure  by 
mere  right  of  possession,  without  the  facility  of 
sale  to  another  : 

"  Within  a  few  miles  of  the  town  of  Wexfoi'd,  is 
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"  a  range  of  rocky  hills  called  the  moujitain  of 
"  Forth,  forming  the  northern  limit  of  the  barony  of 
"  that  name.  They  extend  nearly  four  miles  in 
"  length,  and  about  one  mile  across.  They  are  about 
"  seven  hundred  feet  above  the  sea,  are  exceedingly 
"  rugged,  bleak,  and  sterile,  and  are  naturally  almost 
"  destitute  of  soil  or  vegetation.  It  was  probably 
"  for  this  reason  that  the  district  (not  being  com- 
"  prised  Avithin  the  bounds  of  the  neighbouring 
*•  proprietors,)  remained  in  a  state  of  commonage 
"  until  within  the  last  thirty  or  forty  years.  It  is 
"  now  sprinkled  with  little  patches  of  land,  many  of 
"  them  on  the  highest  part  of  the  mountain,  re 
"  claimed  and  enclosed  at  a  vast  expense  of  labour 
"  by  the  peasant-proprietors  ;  who  have  been  in- 
**  duced  to  overcome  extraordinary  difficulties  in 
"  the  hope  of  at  length  making  a  little  spot  of  land 
"  their  own.  The  surface  was  thickly  covered 
"  with  large  masses  of  rock  of  various  sizes,  and 
"  intersected  by  the  gullies  formed  by  winter  tor- 
"  rents.  These  rocks  have  been  broken,  buried^ 
"  rolled  away,  or  heaped  into  the  form  of  fences. 
"  The  land,  when  thus  cleared,  has  been  carefully 
"  enriched  with  soil,  manured,  and  tilled.  These 
"  little  holdings  vary  from  half  an  acre  to  ten  of 
"  fifteen  acres.  The  occupiers  hold  by  the  right  of 
"  possession  ;  they  are  generally  poor  ;  but  they 
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"  are  peaceable,  well  conducted,  independent,  and 
"  industrious  ;  and  the  district  is  absolutely  free 
"  from  agrarian  outrage."* 

These  examples  are  so  apposite,  so  clearly  shew 
the  result  of  small  proprietors  cultivating  their 
own  ground,  that  they  might  be  considered  as  con- 
clusive ;  yet  the  paramount  importance  of  the  sub- 
ject induces  the  writer  to  quote  the  opinion  of  a  most 
accurate  observer,  and  one  who  was  by  no  means 
prejudiced  in  favour  of  small  properties,  but  who  on 
the  contrary  loses  no  opportunity  of  expressing  his 
preference  for  large  farms.     Arthur  Young,  in  his 


*  The  author  is  aware  that  statements  of  a  contrary  character  have 
been  made  respecting  different  parts  of  Ireland.  Some  of  the  evidence 
before  the  Land  Commissioners  stated,  that  tenants  having  the  security 
of  a  perpetuity,  or  of  a  lease  for  a  long  term  of  years,  were  even  less 
industrious  than  their  neighbours,  whose  farms  were  held  at  wUl  and  at 
a  much  higher  rent.  This  may  be  true  in  some  cases,  and  yet  it  surely 
does  not  prove  that  security  is  a  discouragement  to  industry.  Some  other 
explanation  must  be  sought  for  tliis  apparent  contradiction.  Peculiar  or 
local  advantages  rarely  raise  a  man  much  above  the  ordinary  level  of 
the  people  among  whom  he  lives.  If  they  are  lazy,  it  is  not  likely  that 
he  will  be  very  industrious.  The  prevalent  feeling  of  insecurity  in 
Ireland  has  produced  its  natural  fruits ;  and  in  those  cases  in-  which 
security  really  exists,  the  parties  are  too  often  content  to  follow  the 
example  of  their  neighbours  ;  and  as  their  advantageous  position  ena- 
bles them  to  attain  the  same  low  degree  of  comfort  with  less  exertion, 
so  they  are  sometimes  more  lazy  than  those  who  are  forced  to  labour  by 
the  necessity  of  providing  for  a  higher  rent.  Many  circumstances  have 
conspired  to  render  the  condition  of  the  peasantry  of  the  county  of 
Wexford,  superior  to  that  of  the  peasantry  of  most  other  counties  in 
Ireland  ;  among  which  the  division  of  the  land  into  estates  of  moderate 
extent,  and  the  general  residence  of  the  proprietors,  are  certainly  not  the 
least  important. 
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"  Tour  through  France,"  says,  "  In  Beam  I  passed 
"  through  a  region  of  small  farmers,  whose  appear- 
"  ance,  neatness,  ease,  and  happiness  charmed  me ;  it 
"  shows  what  property  alone  could,  on  a  small  scale, 
"  effect ;  but  these  were  by  no  means  contemptibly 
"  small ;  they  are,  as  I  judged  by  the  distance  from 
"  house  to  house,  from  forty  to  eighty  acres.  Ex- 
"  cept  these  and  a  very  few  other  instances,  I  saw 
"  nothing  respectable  on  small  properties,  except  a 
"  most  unremitting  industry.  Indeed  it  is  neces- 
"  sary  to  impress  on  the  reader's  mind,  that  the 
"  husbandry  I  met  with,  in  a  great  variety  of  in- 
"  stances,  on  little  properties,  was  as  bad  as  can  well 
"  be  conceived,  yet  the  industry  of  the  possessors 
"  was  so  conspicuous,  and  so  meritorious,  that  no 
"  commendations  would  be  too  great  for  it.  It  is 
"  sufficient  to  prove,  that  property  in  land  is,  of 
"  all  others,  the  most  active  instigator  to  severe 
"  and  incessant  labour."  Again  he  says,  in  refe- 
rence to  another  district,  "  An  activity  has  been 
*'  here,  that  has  swept  away  all  difficulties  before 
"  it,  and  has  clothed  the  very  rocks  with  verdure. 
"  It  would  be  a  disgrace  to  common  sense  to  ask 
"  the  cause  :  the  enjoyment  of  property  must  have 
"  done  it.  Give  a  man  the  secure  possession  of  a 
"  bleak  rock,  and  he  will  turn  it  into  a  garden  ; 
"  give  him  a  nine  years'  lease  of  a  garden,  and 
"  he  will  convert  it  into  a  desert." 
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One  other  instance  is  adduced,  of  a  country 
which  a  short  time  since  suffered  the  worst  evils  of 
the  feudal  system.  The  land  in  Prussia  was  vested 
in  a  small  number  of  proprietors  ;  the  peasantry 
were  serfs  bound  to  the  soil,  of  which  they  were 
hereditary  tenants,  or  tenants  for  life  or  for  a  term 
of  years,  but  which  none  but  nobles  or  privileged 
persons  could  hold  as  property.  "  In  1807,  ho w- 
"  ever,  the  regulation  which  prevented  peasants, 
"  tradesmen,  &c.  from  acquiring  land  was  abolished  ; 
"and  in  1811  appeared  the  famous  edict,  which 
"  enacted  that  all  the  peasants  who  held  perpetual 
"  leases,  on  condition  of  paying  certain  quantities 
"  of  produce,  or  of  performing  certain  services  on 
"  account  of  the  proprietors,  should,  upon  giving 
"  up  one-third  of  the  lands  held  by  them,  become 
"  the  unconditional  proprietors  of  the  other  two- 
"  thirds.  And  with  respect  to  the  other  classes  of 
"  peasants,  or  those  who  occupied  lands  upon  life 
"  leases,  or  leases  for  a  term  of  years,  it  was 
"  enacted  that  they  should,  upon  giving  up  half 
"  their  farms,  become  the  unconditional  proprietors 
"  of  the  other  half  This  edict  certainly  effected 
'-'  the  greatest  and  most  sweeping  change,  that  was 
"  ever  peaceably  effected  in  the  distribution  of  pro- 
"  perty  in  any  great  country.  It  was  regarded  at 
"  the  time,  and  in  some  respects  justly,  as  a  dan- 
"  gerous  interference  with  the  rights  of  individuals. 
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*'  But  the  abuses  which  it  went  to  eratlicate  were 
"  so  injurious  to  the  public  welfare,  and  were,  at 
"  the  same  time,  so  deeply  seated,  that  they  could 
"  not  have  been  extirpated  by  any  less  powerful 
'-  means.  It  has  given  a  wonderful  stimulus  to  im- 
"  provement.  The  peasantry,  relieved  from  the  bur- 
"  dens  and  services  to  which  they  were  previously 
''  subjected,  and  placed,  in  respect  of  political  [and 
"  social]  privileges,  on  a  level  mth  their  lords,  have 
"  begun  to  display  a  spirit  of  enterprise  and  indus- 
"  try,  that  was  formerly  unknown."...."  The  Prussian 
"  government  has  also  succeeded  in  effecting  the 
"  division  of  a  vast  number  of  common  properties, 
"  [formerly  belonging  to  to>vns  and  villages]  and 
"  has  thus  totally  changed  the  appearance  of  a  great 
"  extent  of  country,  and  created  several  thousand 
"  new  proprietors.  The  want  of  capital,  and  the 
^'  force  of  old  habits,  rendered  the  influence  of  these 
"  changes  at  the  outset  less  striking  than  many 
"  anticipated  ;  but  these  retarding  circumstances 
"  have  daily  diminished  in  power  :  and  it  may  be 
"  safely  affirmed,  that  the  country  has  made  a 
"  greater  progress  since  1815,  than  it  did  during 
"  the  preceding  hundred  years."* 

The   example   of  Prussia  seems   peculiarly   in 
point.     It  forcibly  demonstrates  the  evils  resulting 

*  M'CuUoch's  Geographical  Dictionary,  art.  Prussia. 
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from  large  estates,  and  the  rapid  advancement 
whicli  may  be  expected  from  an  increase  of  small 
properties,  when  the  cultivator  himself  has  an  in- 
terest in  the  improvement  of  the  land. 

Nothing  gives  a  man  a  stronger  feeling  of  loy- 
alty, of  conservatism,  of  determination  to  uphold 
the  institutions  of  the  country  he  lives  in,  than  the 
possession  of  property  in  land,  the  possession  of  a 
spot,  however  small,  which  is  Ms  own.  He  feels 
himself  a  part  of  the  state  ;  he  looks  upon  offences 
against  the  laws  as  aggressions  against  himself  and 
his  own  rights  ;  and  these  he  is  ever  ready  to 
maintain.  His  home  possesses  a  real  value  ;  it  is 
not  merely  his  dwelling,  hired  for  the  occasion,  but 
his  own  unquestionable  property.  If  he  spend  his 
labour  or  his  money  in  improving  it,  he  knows 
that  he  works  for  himself  and  for  his  family  ;  and 
his  industry  is  encouraged,  and  his  energy  prompted 
by  the  consideration.  He  respects  himself ;  he 
values  his  independent  position,  and  is  careful  not 
to  lose  it  by  improvidence.  His  children  are 
brought  up  in  habits  of  industry  and  self-respect, 
and  are  thus  enabled  to  work  for  themselves,  and 
strengthened  to  withstand  many  of  the  dangerous 
temptations  of  life.  They  hesitate  long  before 
they  incur  the  danger  of  lowering  their  position, 
or  losing  their  independence,  by  an  improvident 
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marriage.  Such  were  the  yeomanry  of  England  ; 
such  are  the  peasantry  of  many  parts  of  Switzer- 
land, and  in  other  places  on  the  Continent.  Wher- 
ever this  class  of  men  exists,  the  beneficial  effects 
are  felt  by  the  state,  in  the  industry  and  frugality 
of  the  people,  and  in  increased  respect  for  the  laws 
and  institutions  of  the  country. 

The  great  subdivision  of  landed  property  which 
exists  in  France,  has  frequently  been  urged  as  an 
objection  to  the  views  advocated  in  this  essay.    But 
the  argument  is  by  no  means  a  fair  one.     The  law 
of  France  compels  sub-division.    It  forcibly  divides 
the  paternal  estate.     It  is  in  fact  a  law  of  entail  in 
favor  of  all  the  children.     It  lessens  the  motives  to 
accumulate  property,  by  taking  from  a  parent  the 
power  of  disposing  of  it  as  he  may  judge  best. 
It  interferes  with  the  exercise  of  parental  autho- 
rity, by  rendering  all  the  children  in  great  measure 
independent ;   having  a  similar  effect,  as  resjxjcts 
the  whole  family,  that  our  entails  have  in  reference 
to  the  eldest  son.     Thus  it  is  as  much  opposed  to 
freedom  as  our  legislation.     There  are,  no  doubt, 
economical  checks,  which  have  prevented  land  be- 
coming infinitely   subdivided,  as   Arthur  Young 
prophesied  it  would  be  ;  but,  the  effect  of  this  law 
of    compulsory   division   must   eventually   be,   to 
cut  down  all  large   estates,  and  render  France  a 
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country  of  small  properties,  of  nearly  uniform 
value.  This  must  prove  very  inconvenient,  and 
injurious  to  the  interests  of  the  country. 

In  giving  the  foregoing  instances  of  the  advan- 
tageous position  of  countries  in  which  a  numerous 
landed  proprietary  exists,  it  is  by  no  means  the 
intention  of  the  writer  to  recommend  peasant 
proprietorship,  or  a  general  subdivision  of  the 
land  into  small  estates,  as  a  panacea  for  the  evils 
of  Ireland.  The  grand  and  simple  principle 
which  he  wishes  to  advocate  is — Freedom.  This 
is  to  be  obtained  by  the  removal  of  restrictions, 
and  letting  individual  interests  have  free  scope 
for  action.  With  freedom  of  sale,  facility  of 
transfer,  and  security  and  simplicity  of  title,  land 
will  be  held  in  large  or  small  portions,  as  may 
prove  most  advantageous  for  the  owners  and  the 
community.  The  locality  and  nature  of  the  soil 
will  determine  the  amount  of  subdivision,  by 
determining  the  purpose  to  which  it  can  most 
profitably  be  applied.  Large  estates,  with  farms 
managed  on  the  most  scientific  principles,  and 
whose  extent  admits  the  profitable  use  of  machi- 
nery, will  co-exist  with  small  properties,  under 
garden  cultivation  by  the  spade,  where  perse- 
vering industry  and  economy  may  compensate  for 
any  disadvantage  of  size.  All  ranks  will  be 
found  among  the  landed  proprietary.     There  will 
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be  estates  of  all  sizes,  from  the  princely  demesne 
of  the  nobleman  down  to  the  freehold  of  the 
yeoman  farmer  and  the  peasant.  The  land  will  not 
become  universally  cut  up  into  minute  portions* 
neither  will  it  be  unduly  accumulated  into  enor- 
mous properties.  The  tendency  to  accumulation 
will  exist,  but  if  the  natural  countervailing  tenden- 
cies to  distribution  be  allowed  to  act,  no  inconve- 
nience will  result.  Individual  interests  will  de- 
termine the  amount  of  subdivision  which  is  most 
profitable  for  all. 

Even  under  present  circumstances,  the  judicious 
landlord  finds  it  his  interest  to  divide  his  estate 
into  farms  of  various  sizes.  Some  very  interest- 
ing evidence  was  given  before  the  Commission- 
ers on  the  occupation  of  land  in  Ireland,  as 
to  the  beneficial  efiects  of  the  intermingling  of 
small  and  large  farms  on  an  estate  in  Scotland. 
The  witness  speaks  of  "  dovetailing"  small  farms, 
which  he  calls  "  crofts,"  of  four,  eight,  or  ten  acres, 
among  farms  of  thirty,  fifty,  and  up  to  three  hun- 
dred acres,  and  considers  that  it  has  effected  the 
happiest  results.  The  "crofters"  are  labourers, 
tradesmen,  or  small  shopkeepers,  sometimes  work- 
ing at  wages  for  others,  sometimes  cultivating  their 
own  ground.  They  are  able  to  pay  a  higher  rent 
for  the  land  than  the  larger  farmers.  He  also  re- 
marks, "  that  large  farmers  contribute  few  or  none 
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"  of  the  smaller  products,  such  as  butter,  cheese, 
"  poultry,  eggs,  pigs,  &c."  which  are  supplied  in 
large  quantities  by  these  small  crofters  ;  and  he 
speaks  very  highly  of  their  industry,  economy, 
and  general  good  conduct.* 

Yet  whatever  disadvantage  we  may  see  in  the 
law  of  compulsory  subdivision,  it  must  be  admit- 
ted that  France  has  greatly  improved  under  it. 
Inglis  remarks  on  the  happiness  of  the  people, 
giving  it  as  his  opinion,  "  formed  with  a  tolerably 
"  intimate  knowledge,  and  distinct  recollection  of 
"  the  lower  orders  there,  that  upon  the  whole,  the 
"  peasantry  of  France  are  the  happiest  peasantry 
"  of  any  country  in  Europe."  He  also  makes 
another  remark,  highly  creditable  to  their  character, 
and  which  is  confirmed  by  other  travellers,  in  "  re- 
''  cording  his  belief  in  the  great  honesty  of  the 
"  French  people,  who  cannot  be  charged  with  that 
"  disposition  towards  petty  theft,  which  so  dis- 
"  graces  the  people  of  most  other  countries."  Is 
not  this  honesty  attributable  to  the  general,  diffu- 
sion of  property  ?  They  do  not  steal  from  each 
other,  because  all  have  something  to  be  stolen. 

Another  effect  produced,  when  facilities  are  af- 
forded for  the  purchase  of  land,  in  small  or  large 
portions,  according  to  the  wants  of  the  market,  is 

*  Digest  of  Evidence  on  Occupation  of  Land  in  Irclancl,  toL  i.,  page  403. 
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the  high  price  at  which  it  sells.  It  becomes  in 
some  respects  the  poor  man's  savings-bank.  The 
grand  object  of  his  ambition,  is  to  become  the 
owner  of  a  few  acres  of  land,  by  which  he  may  sup 
port  himself  for  the  remainder  of  his  life.  Compe- 
tition consequently  raises  the  price. 

The  condition  and  circumstances  of  Enjrland 
have  been  adduced,  as  an  objection  to  these  argu- 
ments. The  laws  affecting  real  property  are  simi- 
lar in  England  and  Ireland.  Entails  have  existed 
there  for  centuries,  and  yet  England  has  prospered. 
It  is  not,  however,  the  mere  existence  of  entails 
which  is  so  injurious ;  but  the  remoter  conse- 
quences to  which  the  system  naturally  tends.  If 
the  entailed  properties  were  not  too  large,  or  too 
much  scattered  for  individual  management ;  and  if 
the  owners  were  willing  to  live  sufficiently  within 
their  income  to  save  a  pro\nsion  for  their  younger 
children,  instead  of  encumbering  the  estate  ;  little, 
if  any,  injury  would  be  sustained.  The  injurious 
consequences  of  the  system  have  been  much  more 
strikingly  developed  in  Ireland  than  in  England, 
where  many  circumstances  have  existed,  which 
have  hitherto  greatly  neutralised  its  effects. 

Landed  property  has  always  been  much  more 
subdivided  in  England  than  in  Ireland.  Whilst 
there  were  many  very  large  estates,  there  was 
also  a   numerous  body  of  gentry  j)0ssessing  pro- 
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parties  of  moderate  extent,  and  a  large  number 
of  small  freeholders  corresponding  with  the  pea- 
sant-proprietors of  other  countries.  The  great 
number  of  copyhold  estates  must  also  be  taken 
into  consideration.  The  popular  cause,  in  the 
contest  between  Charles  I.  and  the  Parliament, 
derived  its  chief  support,  not  from  the  inhabitants 
of  the  large  towns,  but  from  the  lesser  gentry,  in 
fact,  the  middle  classes  in  the  country  ;  and  the  re- 
sult of  the  contest  proves  their  number  and  intelli- 
gence. The  increase  in  the  value  of  land,  which 
took  place  during  the  late  war,  tempted  many  of 
these  small  proprietors  to  a  more  expensive  style 
of  living ;  and  when  land  fell  again  after  the  peace, 
many  of  them  were  forced  to  sell  their  estates, 
which  were  frequently  purchased  by  some  of  their 
neighbours.  From  these  and  other  causes,  the 
number  of  landed  proprietors  has  diminished  5 
and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  this  diminution 
is  still  going  on.  Thus  the  middle  classes  are 
reduced  in  number  ;  except  in  towns,  where  they 
are  maintained  by  commercial  and  manufacturing 
industry,  and  by  the  large  amount  of  capital 
already  accumulated.  Still  the  number  of  landed 
proprietors  in  England  is  much  greater  than  in 
Ireland  ;  and,  in  some  districts,  there  are  even  yet, 
remaining  many  small  proprietors,  or  yeoman^ 
farmers,  who  cultivate  their  own  estates. 
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The  political  and  social  circumstances  of  Ireland 
have  naturally  had  a  greater  tendency  to  induce 
an  extravagant  mode  of  living  than  those  of  Eng- 
land ;  whilst  the  same  causes  have  made  entails 
more  generally  prevalent,  in  the  hope  of  pre- 
serving the  estate  in  the  family,  notwithstanding 
the  improvidence  of  the  life-owner.  Hence  it 
results,  that  estates  in  Ireland  are  more  generally 
encumbered,  and  that  a  much  smaller  proportion 
of  the  land  is  unentailed  than  in  England.  In 
almost  every  part  of  England,  land  can  be  pur- 
chased in  small  portions,  a  circumstance  so  rare  in 
Ireland,  that  it  may  be  said  it  never  occurs.* 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  wealth  of  England 
has  increased  and  is  increasing  ;  but  it  is  question- 
able whether  the  prosperity  of  the  great  mass  of 
the  people  keeps  pace  with  this  advance.  There 
are  many  reasons  to  think  that  the  reverse  is  the 
case  ;  that  the  rich  are  increasing  in  wealth,  whilst 
the  difficulties  of  the  lower  and  working  classes 
are  increasing  also  ;  that  property  is  being  accumu- 
lated in  a  few  hands,  whilst  the  many  are  impover- 
ished ;  that  the  power  of  entailing  lands  is  gradually 
producing  those  enormous  properties,  which  the 
Thelluson  Act  was  passed  to  prevent.  The  result 
may  not  be  the  less  certain,  because  being  slowly 

*  See  Appendices  AA.  and  BB.  for  extracts  from  M*CuUoch'»  Geog. 
Diet,  on  the  distribution  of  landed  property  in  England  and  Ireland. 
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effected,  its  growth  is  unperceived.  If  these  fears  be 
warranted  by  facts,  if  the  separation  between  rich 
and  poor  be  daily  becoming  wider  and  more  strongly 
marked,  and  the  difficulty  in  passing  it  on  the 
part  of  the  latter  increasing,  the  position  of  Eng- 
land itself  may  become  one  of  great  danger. 
Unless  this  tendency  be  checked  in  time,  the  con- 
sequences must  be  detrimental  to  the  prosperity,  if 
not  to  the  internal  peace  and  the  social  institutions 
of  the  country,  which  depend  for  their  mainte- 
nance on  the  intelligence  and  public  spirit  of  the 
middle  classes  of  society. 

It  has  been  frequently  urged  that  entails  are 
essential  to  the  existence  of  an  aristocracy,  and 
therefore,  that,  however  economically  injurious,  it 
is  necessary  to  maintain  them,  in  order  to  pre- 
serve the  balance  of  the  constitution.  The  argu- 
ment is  important,  if  the  deduction  be  correct. 
The  aristocratic  element  in  the  constitution  is 
certainly  of  great  •  moment,  in  giving  stability  to 
the  institutions  of  the  country.  To  be  deprived 
of  it  would  be  a  serious  loss.  But  this  result 
by  no  means  follows,  as  a  necessary  consequence 
of  freedom  in  the  sale  of  land.  Many  old  families 
in  England  have  retained  estates  for  generations, 
without  their  being  entailed.  The  system  oi 
settlement  has,  no  doubt,  often  tlie  effect  of  pre- 
venting the  alienation   of  an  estate  by  a  spend- 
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thrift  ;  but  there  are  countervailing  disadvantagea. 
In  many  cases,  encumbrances  are  created  ^vith  the 
consent  of  the  heir,  which  surely,  though  perhaps 
more  slowly,  bring  about  the  eventual  sale  of  the 
property.     Still  more  frequently,  while  he  retains 
the  nominal  ownership  of  his  ancestral  estate,  the 
proprietor  is   far  from  possessing  the   means  of 
supporting  the  former  station  of  the  family  ;  in 
the  attempt  to  do  so,  he  probably  lives  beyond  his 
income,  and  thus  loses  all  hope  of  retrieving  his 
position.      If  deprived  of   this  artificial  support, 
the  necessity  of  good  management  would  produce 
its  natural  fruits.     Proprietors  of  land  would  trust 
to  prudence  and  economy,  to  enable  them  to  retain 
possession  of  their  property,  instead  of  relying  on 
legal  disabilities,  which  control  their  freedom  of 
action,  for  good  as  well  as  for  evil.    The  aristocracy 
would  no  longer  be  disgraced  by  the  disreputable 
conduct  of  proprietors  of  entailed  estates,  in  con- 
tracting debts  which  they  cannot  discharge ;  and 
in  so  doing,  bringing  their  rank  into  contempt,  and 
lessening  their  influence  more  than  if,  having  no 
such  protection,  they  were  obliged  to  sell   their 
ancestral  inheritance. 

In  conclusion,  to  recapitulate  a  jx)rtion  of  the 
foregoing  remarks,  we  may  enumerate  some  of 
the  wants  of  Ireland,  as  follows : 
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1st.  Certainty  and  security  of  title  for  both 
landlord  and  tenant. 

2nd.  The  inducements  to  improvement,  which 
may  be  expected  to  result  from  the  greater  cer- 
tainty of  ownership. 

3rd.  Capital  for  effecting  these  improvements, 
and  for  the  proper  cultivation  of  the  soil. 

4th.  Freedom  of  sale,  by  which  capital  may  be 
attracted  to  land  and  its  culture. 

5th.  Facilities  for  sale  and  transfer,  and  for  the 
examination  of  titles. 

6th.  A  greatly  increased  number  of  landed  pro- 
prietors, possessing  estates  of  various  sizes,  and 
he  creation  of  a  class  of  small  proprietors,  or 
yeomanry. 

In  offering  the  following  suggestions  towards 
meeting  these  wants,  and  others  referred  to  in  the 
foregoing  remarks,  the  writer  intends  them  merely 
as  an  outline  for  consideration,  not  as  a  thoroughly 
digested  plan.  The  evils  resulting  from  the  com- 
plicated systems  of  tenure  in  Ireland,  and  from 
uncertainty  of  title,  are  so  many,  and  so  destruc- 
tive to  the  interests  of  the  country,  that  some 
effort  must  be  made  for  their  removal.  If  any  of 
these  suggestions  should  induce  some  one,  who  is 
better  qualified,  to  give  his  attention  to  the  sub- 
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ject,  the  writer's  object  in  proposing  them  will 
be  answered  : 

1st.  That  all  leases  for  lives  renewable  for  ever, 
and  leases  customarily  renewable  on  payment  of 
fines,  should  be  converted  into  perpetuities,  an 
addition  being  made  to  the  rent  as  compensation 
for  the  renewal  fines. 

2nd.  That  all  persons  holding  property  in  land 
or  houses,  by  leases  in  perpetuity,  or  by  leases  for 
a  long  term  of  years,  should  be  entitled  to  purchase 
the  fee  of  their  property,  on  equitable  terms,  on 
the  principle  already  acted  on  as  respects  the  quit 
and  crown  rents  in  Ireland,  and  the  land-tax  in 
England  ;  say,  for  a  sum  which,  if  re-invested  in 
the  funds,  would  produce  an  income  equivalent  to 
the  rent  received  ;  paying  to  each  of  the  landlords 
above  them,  if  there  be  more  than  one,  that  sum 
which  may  be  equivalent  to  the  rent  or  profit-rent 
received  by  him. 

3rd.  That  in  case  of  a  mortgage  on  the  property, 
the  amount  paid  by  the  purchaser  should  be  first 
applied  in  discharge  of  the  mortgage  debt,  and  the 
balance,  if  any,  paid  to  the  mortgager. 

4th.  If  the  property  were  bound  by  settlements, 
so  that  the  owner  had  only  a  life  interest  in  it,  that 
the  purchase  money  should  (by  means  of  the  court 
of  chancery,  or  otherwise)  be  invested  in  the  funds, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  party  having  the  reversionarj' 
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interest ;  the  dividends  from  such  investment  to  be 
paid  to  the  present  possessor  during  his  life. 

5th.  That  no  difficulties  respecting  title  should 
be  allowed  to  interfere  with  the  proposed  right  to 
purchase  ;  but  that  in  such  cases  the  money  should 
be  lodged  in  court  for  seven  years,  and  invested  in 
the  public  funds  ;  the  party  previously  in  posses- 
sion receiving  the  interest  on  such  investment  du- 
ring the  seven  years,  and  being  entitled  to  receive 
the  amount  itself  on  the  expiration  of  that  period, 
unless  his  right  thereto  should  have  been  ques- 
tioned during  the  said  term  ;  the  lapse  of  time,  if 
no  question  arose,  being  deemed  a  sufficient  proof 
of  title.* 

6th.  That  if  any  tax  be  retained  on  transfers 
of  property,  it  should  be  a  small  per  centage  on 
the  purchase  money,  in  order  that  no  obstacle 
should  be  raised  to  the  sale  of  property  in  small 
lots. 

7th.  That  all  future  settlements  should  be  set- 
tlements of  property  on  the  persons,  not  a  tying  up 
of  the  land.  The  trustees  to  be  always  empowered 
to  sell  the  property  or  any  part  of  it,  and  to  grant 
leases  ;  in  short,  to  exercise  the  full  rights  of 
ownership.  The  proceeds  of  such  sales  to  be  sub- 
ject to  the  original  trust,  and  again  invested  in  the 
funds,  or  in  other  land. 

*  See  note  to  page  264. 
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8th.  That  legal  powers  should  be  given  for  the 
sale  of  land  now  under  entail,  if  the  present 
possessor  find  it  advantageous  to  do  so  ;  care  being 
taken  to  protect  any  one  having  a  reversionary  in- 
terest, as  proposed  in  the  4th  suggestion. 

9th.  That  a  District  Registrar  of  land  should 
be  appointed  for  every  barony,  a  County  Registrar 
for  every  county,  and  a  General  Registrar  for  Ire- 
land, (to  have  his  office  in  Dublin,)  and  that  the 
present  holders  of  land  or  house  property  in  fee* 
should  be  entitled  to  register  their  freeholds  in 
triplicate,  in  suitable  books  of  registry  ;  the  various 
properties  being  marked  out  on  maps  of  the  Ord- 
nance Survey,  and  the  registers  having  distinct  re- 
ference to  the  maps. 

10th.  That  such  registry,  if  unquestioned  for 
seven  years,  should  be  full  and  complete  proof  of 
title  for  ever  afterwards. 

11th.  That  all  mortgagees  should  be  entitled  to 
have  their  mortgages  registered  in  triplicate,   in 


*  It  is  highly  desirable  that  all  deeds  of  transfer,  and  other  deed* 
affecting  landed  property,  should  be  registered  ;  but  the  object  of  these 
suggestions  is  not  so  much  to  recommend  a  general  plan  of  registration 
of  deeds,  as  to  suggest  a  new  mode  of  tenure  for  land  held  in  fee- 
namely,  by  entry  in  the  national  registers.  There  are  many  difflcnltiet 
which  at  once  present  themselves  in  considering  this  plan,  and  poMibljr 
they  may  be  insuperable  ;  but  if  these  could  be  overcome,  and  this 
mode  of  registration  were  brought  into  operation,  very  great  facUitict 
would  be  afforded  for  the  examination  of  titles,  and  the  expenses  Of 
transfer  might  be  reduced  almost  as  low  as  those  of  transfers  of  OoTem- 
ment  stock. 
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such  books  of  registry  ;  which  registry  should  then 
become  legal  proof  of  the  mortgage  debt,  and 
without  which  no  mortgagee  should  be  entitled  to 
enforce  his  claim  against  the  property. 

12th.  That  all  circumstances  as  to  settlement  or 
entail,  in  any  way  affecting  the  rights  of  the  pos- 
sessor of  the  property,  should  for  the  future  be 
duly  registered,  to  render  them  binding  in  law  ; 
the  registry  to  be  legal  proof  of  the  settlement,  &c. 

13th.  That  any  judgment  or  mortgage,  now  ex- 
isting against  any  landed  or  house  property  in  fee, 
which  should  not  be  registered  within  the  seven 
years  next  ensuing,  should  become  absolutely  null 
and  void,  and  should  no  longer  be  a  lien  on  the 
property.* 

14th.  That  all  future  transfers  of  property  held 
in  fee,  all  mortgages  thereon,  and  all  settlements 
and  encumbrances  of  every  kind,  should  be  effected 
by  an  entry  in  the  books  of  registry,  with  refer- 
ences to  the  Ordnance  Maps  corresponding  there- 
with ;  the  registry  to  be  made  in  triplicate,  on  ,the 
lodgment  of  certificates  duly  signed  and  witnessed, 
in  a  manner  somewhat  similar  to  the  mode  of  trans- 
ferring stock  at  the  Bank  of  Ireland  ;  such  entries 
of  transfer,  of  mortgage,  or  of  settlement  being 
made  in  triplicate,  in  the  baronial,   county,   and 


See  note  to  page  264. 
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general  registers,  and  eaxjh  of  them  becoming  fiiU 
legal  proof  of  title. 

15th.  That  all  persons  should  have  a  n<rht  to 
inspect  such  books  of  registry,  and  to  take  extracts 
therefrom,  on  payment  of  a  small  fee. 

After  attempting  to  show,  that  so  many  plans 
proposed  by  others  are  inapplicable  or  insufficient, 
as  remedies  for  the  complicated  evils  of  Ireland,  it 
may  appear  presumptuous  in  the  writer,  to  imagine 
that  he  can  suggest  any  thing  better ;  yet  he  has 
been  emboldened  to  offer  his  ideas  to  the  public,  by 
the  very  difficulties  of  our  position,  which,  requi- 
ring prompt  and  searching  measures  of  relief,  im- 
peratively call  upon  all,  who  desire  the  welfare  of 
their  country,  to  do  what  in  them  lies  to  assist  her. 
The  suggestions  which  he  has  ventured  to  propose, 
will  probably  appear  to  some  crude  and  impracti- 
cable ;  while  others  may  even  consider  them  as 
revolutionary,  and  dangerous  to  the  property  and 
institutions  of  the  country.  Such  is  very  far  from 
his  intention  ;  but  the  consideration  of  the  subject 
has  been  forced  on  his  mind  by  the  fearful  aspect  of 
the  present  times.  The  intention  of  the  present 
suggestions  is,  to  give  certainty  to  title  ;  to  fecilitate 
transfers  of  property  ;  to  reduce  the  expenses  of 
conveyancing  to  the  lowest  practicable  point ;  to 
extend  the  market  for  land.     If  these  objects  can 
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be  obtained,  the  effect,  so  far  from  injuring  the 
owners  of  land,  would  be  greatly  to  increase  the 
value  of  their  property.  It  is  the  facility  of  sale 
and  transfer,  the  certainty  of  a  ready  market,  the 
great  number  of  persons  interested  in  them,  which 
maintain  the  price  of  the  public  funds  at  so  high  a 
rate,  and  which  enable  the  holder  at  any  time  to 
sell  them  for  the  full  value.  Surely  the  same 
results  would  also  be  obtained  in  the  case  of  land. 

To  deal  with  so  difficult  and  complicated  a  subject 
needs  extreme  caution.  The  consideration  of  the 
question  requires,  to  do  it  full  justice,  the  most 
expansive  grasp  of  mind,  joined  to  the  most  inti- 
mate knowledge  of  legal  forms.  The  writer  can 
make  no  pretensions  to  such  qualifications  :  he  has 
thought  on  it  as  a  merchant,  not  as  a  lawyer. 
Believing  that  this  most  important  question  must 
shortly  obtain  a  large  portion  of  public  attention, 
he  has  ventured  thus  to  obtrude  his  thoughts  on 
the  public,  indulging  the  hope  of  impressing,  his 
convictions  upon  others.  If  the  endeavour  be  un- 
successful, let  the  failure  be  attributed  not  to  the 
principles  themselves,  but  to  the  incompetency  of 
their  advocate. 
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APPENDIX  A. 


Explanation  of  Classification  used  in  Tables  B.  to  G. 


Extracted  from  Report  of  Commissioners  for  taking  the  Census  of  Ireland  in  1841. 
Parliamentary  Reports,  1843,  vol.  xxiv. 

The  value  or  condition  of  a  house,  as  to  the  accommodation  it  affords, 
may  be  considered  to  depend  mainly  on — 1st,  its  extent,  as  shown  by 
the  number  of  the  rooms — 2nd,  its  quality,  as  shown  by  the  number  of 
its  windows — and,  3rd,  its  solidity  or  durability,  as  shown  by  the  ma- 
terials of  its  walls  and  roof.  If  numbers  be  adopted  to  express  the  posi- 
tion of  every  house  in  a  scale  of  each  of  these  elements,  and  if  the  numbers 
thus  obtained  for  every  house  be  added  together,  we  shall  have  a  new  series 
of  numbers,  giving  the  position  of  the  house  in  a  scale  compounded  of 
all  the  elements,  i.  e.  their  actual  state.  We  adopted  four  classes,  and 
the  result  was,  that  in  the  lowest,  or  fourth  class,  were  comprised  all 
mud  cabins  having  only  one  room — in  the  third,  a  better  description  of 
cottage,  still  built  of  mud,  but  varying  from  two  to  four  rooms  and 
windows— in  the  second,  a  good  farm-house,  or  in  towns,  a  house  in  a 
small  street,  having  from  five  to  nine  rooms  and  windows— and  in  the 
first,  all  houses  of  a  better  description  than  the  preceding  classes — Page 
xiv. 

The  rule  we  adopted  for  classifying  accommodation  was  but  an  ex- 
tension of  the  principle  which  guided  us  in  classifying  the  houses  them- 
selves. According  to  it.  First  class  accommodation  consists  of  first  class 
houses,  each  containing  one  family.  Second  class  accommodation  con- 
sists of  second  class  houses,  each  containing  one  family,  and  of  first  class 
houses,  each  containing  two  or  three  families.  Third  class  accommoda- 
tion consists  of  third  class  houses,  each  containing  one  family — of  second 
class  houses,  each  containing  two  or  three  families — and  of  first  class 
houses,  each  containing  four  or  five  families.  Fourth  class  accommoda- 
tion consists  of  all  fourth  class  houses — all  third  class  houses  containing 
more  than  one  family — all  second  class  houses  containing  more  than 
three  families — and  all  first  class  houses,    containing  more  than  five 

families Page  xvi. 

The  next  classification  of  families,  as  designated  in  the  table  "  accord- 
ing to  means,"  is  founded  upon  the  principle,  that  of  man  in  his  natural 
state,  labour  is  the  only  capital,  and  that  however  complicated  the  state 
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of  society  may  become,  there  can  be  but  two  other  classes— those  who, 
by  intelligence  or  other  means,  become  directors  of  labour— and  those 
who  by  accumulation,  or  still  higher  intelligence,  have  become  the  em- 
ployers of  the  other  classes.  The  rules  we  laid  down  for  the  formation 
of  these  divisions  were  as  follow  : 

First  Class — Heads  of  families  possessing  capital  in  wealth  or  in 
professional  knowledge,  or  whose  means  of  subsistence  enable  them  to 
live  without  labour.  In  rural  districts,  this  may  include  fkrmers  of 
more  than  50  acres. 

Second  Class. — Heads  of  families  who  have  some  fixed  income  or 
employment ;  also,  artizans  who  possess  acquired  capital  in  the  know- 
ledge of  some  trade ;  neither  of  which  classes,  however,  is  wholly  exempt 
from  labour.     This  may  include  farmers  from  five  to  fifty  acres.  , 

Third  Class. — Heads  of  families  without  capital  in  either  money, 
land,  or  acquired  knowledge,  i.  e.  labourers,  and  persons  who  obtain  the 
means  of  existence  by  employments  which  require  little  or  no  instruc- 
tion.   This  may  include  small  farmers  up  to  five  acres — Page  xviii. 
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STATISTICS  for  Leinster,  Ulster,  Munster,  and  Connaught,  and  for  the  Co 

(Total  01 

Compiled  from  Reports  of  C\ 

Area 

1 

J 

i 

Arable  Land. 

Pepulation 

in 

1841. 

Number  of  Peraons 

Numtx! 

.2 

'6 

■s 

11 

¥ 

1 

i 

8 

i 

< 

1 

8 
1 

iP 

III 

i 
1 

PEOVINCES. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

LEINSTER  . . 

4,876,211 

899,454 

3,971,568 

4,100,061 

1,973,731 

40.47 

49.69 

48.14 

50,111 

ULSTER 

5,475,438 

2,059,109 

3.413,399 

3,707,557 

2,386,373 

43.56 

•69.91 

64.36 

102,21. 

MUNSTER.... 

6,064,579 

2,175,273 

3,884,408 

4,195,161 

2,396,161 

39.51 

61.68 

57.11 

57,85' 

CONNAUGHT 
Total 

COtTNTIES. 

4,392,043 

2,167,206 

2,223,544 

2,553,145 

1,418,859 

32.30 

63.81 

55.57 

100,25- 

20,808,271 

7,301,042 

13,492,919 

14,555,924 

8,175,124 

39.29 

60.59 

56.16 

310,43( 

WEXFORD . . 

576,588 

63.494 

512,297 

521,367 

202,033 

35.04 

39.43 

38,75 

5,39; 

DOWN 

611,919 

96,104 

515,270 

528,999 

361,446 

59.06 

70.14 

68.32 

14,39< 

KERRY 

1,186,126 

770,705 

415,152 

525,253 

293,880 

24.77 

70.78 

55.95 

8,75] 

MAYO 

Total  .... 

1,363,882 

865,447 

498,152 

621,787 

388,887 

28.51 

78.06 

62.53 

33,943 

3,738,515 

1,795,750 

1,940,871 

2,197,406 

1,246,246 

33.33 

64.21 

56.72 

62,471 

r  l)(Avn,  Kerry,  and  Mayo,  in  connection  with  Land,  Population,  Poor  Rates,  4c. 

jistricts.) 

tim,  Par.  Rep.  1843,  Vol.  xxlv. 
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Average  value  of 
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Valuation  for  Poor  Rate 

Number 

of 
Families. 
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Number  of  pmoiu 
who  went  to  Eng- 
land in    the  Sum- 
mer of  18U. 
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TerdkU     of     mmrtm. 
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lagJiiM.iaU. 
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i 

i 
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Males 

Female* 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 
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51,827 

44.15 

145 

301 

4,624,541 

112 

234 

362,134 

6.46 

8,190 

8,214 

641 

«i.i 

SIS 

17,956 

22.89 

146 

227 

3,320,133 

89 

139 
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5.43 
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2,038 

300 

30.0 
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265 
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APPENDIX  H. 


Table  showing  the  comparative  order  of  the  amount  of  property  inretted 
in  Live  Stock  in  each  County  in  proportion  to  its  extent.  (From  the 
Census  of  Ireland,  1841.) 

Jixtractedfrom  Report  of  Commissioners  on  Occupation  qf  Land.— Par.  Rep.  1844,  wt  "H 

page  278. 


Meath 

Dublin 

Wexford. . . , 

Down 

Kilkenny.... 

Kildare 

Carlow 

Waterford.. 

Louth 

Limerick..  . 
Monaghan.. 
Armagli . . . 
Queen's... . 
Westmeath. 

Cork 

Tipperary... 


Value. 


^100 
Acres 


£ 

155 

138 

131 

130 

126 

124 

122 

119 

119 

118 

118 

113 

112 

111 

108 

106 


£ 
901,671 
750,829 
304,040- 
795,119 
640,406 
521,608 
270,334 
649,226 
238,864 
802,304 
377,996 
371,393 
477,186 
505,105 
1,985,324 
1,128,517 


^  100 

Acres. 


Cavan 

Londonderry 
Wicklow.... 

Clare. 

Antrim. 

Fermanagh 

Sligo 

Leitrim 

Tyrone. 

King's. 

Roscommon.. 
Longford.... 

Kerry 

Donegal 

Mayo 

Galway 


Valnc 


£ 

102 
101 
100 
94 
94 
93 
93 
93 
93 
88 
88 
88 
84 
73 
69 
<7 


ToUL 


£ 
487.103 

sa4,««3 

608,693 
781.081 


436.309 
439.418 


746,498 
438.466 

636,410 
337.874 


878,387 

946.104 

t044,74< 
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APPENDIX  I. 
Average  value  of  Live  Stock  upon  each  class  of  Farms. 

Extracted  from  the  Report  of  the  Commissioners  for  taking  the  Census  of  Ireland  in  1841. 
Par.  Rep.  1843,  vol.  xxiv.  page  31. 


Above 
1  to  5 
acres. 

Above 
5  to  15 
Acres. 

Above 
15  to  30 
acres. 

Above 

30 
acres. 

Average  value  of  Live 
Stock  upon  each  class j 
of  farm 

/     LEINSTER 

MUNSTER     .. 

£ 

8.5 
10.5 

9.3 
10.6 

£ 
23.4 
24.4 
21.5 
21.4 

£ 
48.7 
47.8 
42.9 
47.1 

£ 
161.2 
143.6 

90.7 
179.8 

ULSTER 

CONN AUGHT 

Total        .    ... 

9.8 

22.6 

46.4 

142.8 
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APPENDIX  K. 

Table  showing  the  extent  of  each  class  of  House  Accommodation 
occupied  by  the  people  in  the  several  counties  in  Ireland.  (From  the 
Census  of  Ireland,  1841.) 

Extracted  from  Report  of  Commissioners  on  Occupation  qf  Land.— Par.  Rep.  1845,  rot  xxiL 

page  273. 


COUNTIES. 

Proportion    of  100    Familieg 

who  occupy    each    class    of 

accommodation. 

COTOTIES. 

Pfopof 

who     € 

tion  of  100   r 
wenpy  Mcb  eU 

rs 

First 
Class. 

Second 
Class. 

Third 
Class. 

Fourth 
Class. 

First 
CUm. 

Secood 
CUm 

Third 
CUm. 

g=? 

Down 

1.4 
7. 

29.6 
27.4 

44.3 
36.8 

24.7 
28.8 

Westmeath.... 
Londonderry. . 

L6 

17.3 
21.3 

43.1 
89.7 

88. 
88. 

rhibUn 

Wexford 

2.2 

21.9 

46.5 

29.4 

Louth 

L5 

13.5 

46.7 

388 

Kilkenny. 

1.9 

25. 

42.2 

30.9 

Meath 

1.8 

10.6 

48.7 

3&9 

Monaghan 

.7 

19.2 

48.6 

31.6 

Fermanagh..,. 

.5 

19.0 

40. 

4a» 

Armagh 

1. 

18.9 

48.5 

31.6 

Tipperary 

L4 

15.8 

41. 

41.8 

Carlow 

2.2 

25. 

40.4 

32.4 

Donegal 

.7 

12.8 

39.9 

47.1 

King's 

1.8 

18.6 

47.2 

32.4 

Leitrim 

•* 

10.1 

43.t 

47.S 

Queen's 

1.6 

17.8 

47.6 

33. 

Roscommon... 

.5 

& 

44.) 

47.8 

Antrim 

1.3 

21.5 

43.9 

33.3 

Sllgo 

.4 

9.S 

89.9 

MiA 

Kildare 

2.8 

14.2 

48.4 

34.6 

Galway 

•« 

9. 

S7.e 

ftlS 

LongforcL 

.9 

14.4 

60. 

34.7 

Lhnerick. 

LI 

10.4 

88. 

UA 

Wicklow 

Tyrone 

2.4 

.8 

24.9 
19.2 

37.7 
43.7 

35. 
86.3 

Cork. 

1.4 

12. 

S9.9 

8C7 

Clare. 

.7 

10.S 

81.7 

UA 

Cavan 

.6 

15.6 

46.1 

37.8 

Mayo 

.8 

4.9 

817 

a.8 

Waterford.,... 

1.6 

20. 

40.5 

37.9 

Kerry 

.e 

W 

M.S 

ML7 
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APPENDIX  L. 


The  following  table  will  show  the  proportions  to  the  population,  five 
years  old  and  upwards,  of  the  number  of  ignorant,  together  with  some 
other  interesting  comparisons.  The  counties  are  arranged  according 
to  the  order  of  their  education. 


Extracted  from  Oie  Report  of  the  Commissioners  for  taking  the  Census  of  Ireland  in  1841. 
Par.  Rep.   1843,  vol.  xxiv.,  page  32. 


COUNTIES 

AND 
TOWNS. 


Carrickfergus — 
Belfast  Town. , . . 

Antrim 

Dublin  City 

Down 

Londonderry 

Dublin 

CorkCit}^ 

WaterfordCity.. 

Carlow 

Kilkenny  City.... 

Wicklow 

Wexford 

Queen's  

KUdare 

Limerick  City.... 

Armagh 

Tyrone 

Drogheda  Town. . 

Fermanagh 

King's 


3  =s  : 


Ph^ 


_  O  o 
?        fL(<55CO 


13.24 
2L13 

23.82 
25.16 
27.46 
29.36 
34.93 
35.62 
36.28 
38.02 
40.67 
41.26 
4L26 
41.62 
41.93 
42.13 
42.82 
45.03 
45.41 
45.79 
47.88 


28. 

28.1 

21.6 

25.8 

24.5 

25.1 

32. 

58.5 

27.9 

33.5 

31.3 

31.3 

30.8 

22. 

26. 

43.1 

17.2 

16.9 

25.2 

16.2 

21. 


£©■■5-2 

W     M    Q    o       • 

.a  3  a     «« 
.a  "  g  _«« 


«s.lll 


1  to  91 
1—74 
1  —  126 
1—46 
1  —  136 
1  —  125 
1—55 
1—62 
1—54 
1—98 
1—70 
1  —  97 
1—98 
1  —  117 
1  —  111 
1—67 
1  —  168 
1  —  168 
1—94 
1  —  146 
1  —  112 


commEs 

AND 
TOWNS. 


Tipperary 

Longford. . , . . 

Kilkenny 

Monaghan... . 

Cavan 

Westmeath.  .. 
Galway  Town, 

Meath 

Limerick 

Leitrim 

Louth 

Donegal 

Clare 

Roscommon . . 

Cork, 

Sligo 

Kerry 

Waterford.. .  . 

Galway 

Mayo 


51.01 
51.22 
51.24 
51.31 
51.47 
52.10 
54.37 
54.52 
55.32 
57.28 
61.07 
6L66 
63.07 
64.99 
65.58 
68.71 
70.44 
70.55 
77.48 
79.01 


22.5 
16.6 
27.2 
13.5 
15.7 
20.7 
55.4 
19.1 
27.9 
13. 
19.1 
15. 
17.9 
13.6 
23.2 
14. 
17. 
25.5 
1L7 
8.3 


osSS 


oil  is 


1  to  131 
1  —  162 
1  —  125 
1  —  174 
1  —  169 
1  —  140 
1  —  74 
1  —  135 
1  —  153 
1  —  176 
1  —  140 
1  —  192 
1  —  172 
1  —  193 
1  —  137 
1  —  164 
1  —  171 
1  —  147 
1  —  224 
1  —  257 
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APPENDIX  M. 

Table  showing  the  probable  quantity  of  Unimproved  Parture  and  Bog 
Lands  in  the  several  counties  of  Ireland,  &c 

Extracted  from  Report  of  Commissioners  on  Occupation  of  L<md,  Par.  Btp.  1845,  toL  giH. 

page  290. 


COUNTIES. 

Coarse  pas- 
ture above 
800  feet  over 
sea  level. 

Coarse  pas- 
ture below 
800  feet,   in- 
eluding  flow- 
bogs.  Ac. 

Improreablc 

for 
Cultivation 

Improveable 

for 

Putar«. 

"'iar" 

To«aL 

LKINSTEK. 

Carlow 

Acres. 
16,500 
19,000 

8,000 
18,000 

9,000 

3,500 
11,500 

3,500 
39,000 

3,000 

16,000 

164,500 

Acres. 
15,500 

44,000 
3,000 
137,000 
55,500 
3,500 
12,500 
30,000 
63,000 
29,000 
36,500 

Acres. 
17,000 

1,600 
16,000 

7,500 
45,000 
18,000 

3,000 

6,000 
18,000 
18,000 
16,000 
20,000 

Acres. 

6,000 

6,000 

81,000 

6,000 

94,000 

38,000 

6.000 

8,000 

26,000 

37,000 

18,000 

70,000 

Acrw. 
9,000 

11,600 
6,000 
7,500 
7,000 
8,000 
7,000 
2,000 

25,000 
1,000 

11,000 
111,000 

1  1  1  1  1  1  1  1  1  1  1  1  1 

Dublin 

Kildare 

Kilkenny 

King's  County 

Louth 

Meath 

Queen's  County 

Westmeath 

Wexford 

Wicklow 

Total.... 

DLSTTEE. 

Antrim. 

311,500 

419,500 

186,000 

345,000 

200,000 

7S1«000 

108,600 
22,000 
45,000 

253,000 
45,000 
34,000 
69,000 
14,500 

127,000 

68,500 
13,000 
27,000 

516,000 
33,000 
81,000 

112,000 
6,600 

185,000 

40,000 
12,000 
20,000 
160,000 
20,000 
40,000 
60,000 
7,000 
80,000 

70,000 
18,000 
28,000 

250,000 
80,000 
60,000 
60,000 
8,000 

120,000 

67,000 
10.000 
24,000 

869,000 
28.000 
25.000 
71,000 
6.000 

112,000 

iilfHiil 

Cavan    

Donegal 

Down  

Fennanagh 

Londonderry 

Monaghan 

Total.... 

718,000 

1,042,000 

419,000 

629,000 

712.000 

1,7«0,000 
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APPENDIX  M.  CONTINUED. 


COUNTIES. 

Coarse  pas- 
ture above 
800  feet  over 
sea  level. 

Coarse  pas- 
ture below 
800  feet,    in- 
cludingflow- 
bogs,  (fee. 

Improveable 

for 
Cultivation. 

Improveable 

for 

Pasture. 

Unimprove- 

Total. 

CONNAUGHT. 

Galway 

Leitrim 

Acres. 
95,000 
55,500 

163,000 

2,000 

65,000 

Acres. 
613,000 

60,500 
637,000 
128,000 

97,000 

Acres. 

160,000 
30,000 

170,000 
40,000 
30,000 

Acres. 

250,000 
36,000 

300,000 
80,000 
60,000 

Acres. 

298,000 
50,000 

330,000 
10,000 
62,000 

Acres. 

708,000 

116,000 

800,000 

130,000 

152,000 

Mavo   

Roscommon 

Sligo 

Total.... 

MTOTSTEE. 

Clare  

370,500 

1,535,500 

430,000 

726,000 

750,000 

1,906,000 

29,000 
170,000 
217,000 

41,000 
111,000 

66,000 

267,000 
296,000 
510,000 
80,000 
67,000 
;39,000 

60,000 
100,000 
150,000 
30,000 
30,000 
20,000 

100,000 
150,000 
250,000 
40,000 
60,000 
30,000 

136,000 
216,000 
327,000 
51,000 
88,000 
55,000 

296,000 
466,000 
727,000 
121,000 
178,000 
105,000 

Cork 

Kerry 

T.imerif^Tf 

Tlpperary 

Waterford 

Total.... 

634,000 

[1,259,000 

390,000 

630,000 

873,000 

1,893,000 

ABSTRACT. 


PKOVTNCES. 

Leinster 

Ulster 

Coimaught . . . , 

Total 


311,500 

419,500 

186,000 

345,000 

200,000 

731,000 

718,000 

1,042,000 

419,000 

629,000 

712,000 

1,760,000 

370,500 

1,535,500 

430,000 

726,000 

750,000 

1,906,000 

634,000 

1,259,000 

390,000 

630,000 

873,000 

.1,893,000 

2,034,000 

4,256,000 

1,425,000 

2,330,000 

2,535,000 

6,290,000 

PQ 
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APPENDIX  O. 


Comparison  of  some  of  the  Agricultural  and 

some  of  the  Manufacturing  ( 

counties 

of  England  with  the  total  of  England  and  Wales, 

as  respects  occupation, 

education,  early  marriages,  and  mortality  of  infants,  taken  from  the  Report  of 

Commissioners  for  taking  Census  of  Great  Britain. 

Par,  Rep.  1844,  vol.  xxvii.  page  11  and  22. 

£ 

Occupation. 

Education. 

Early  Marriages. 

Infant 
Mortality 

Annual 
Mortality 
per  cent, 
ofchildren 
under  one 

year  old, 
compared 
with  total 
number  of 
births. 

i 

."S   . 

11 

Proportion  of  100  per- 
sons   whose    occupa- 
tion was  ascertained. 

Number  of  Per- 
sons     signing 
marriage    re- 
gistry      with 
marks,  out  of 
100  marriages. 

married  annually  un- 
der 21  years  of  age, 
out  of  100  marriages 
celebrated. 

a 

111 

111 

1 

-3 
1 

a 

.2 
1 

c 
1 

England  and  Wales. . 

43. 

19.3 

40.2 

40.5 

33 

49 

41 

4.38 

13.29 

8.83 

14.4 

North  Wales 

19.4 

32.5 

23. 

44.5 

48 

71 

59 

3.29 

8.25 

•5.77 

11.3 

i 
1 

'Hertford 

39. 
36.4 
21.7 
35.2 
147.5 
70. 

31.7 
37. 
40. 
39. 

6.7 
10.7 

31.7 
35.6 
24.4 
24.6 
62.9 
6L7 

36.6 
27.4 
35.6 
36.6 
30.4 
27.6 

50 
49 
32 
47 
38 
37 

56 
62 
47 
53 
67 
63 

63 
56 
40 
50 
52 
50 

8.81 
12.66 
4.80 
4.95 
6.21 
6.96 

23.02 
24.27 
17.03 
21.44 
14.26 
21.21 

15.91 
18.46 
10.91 
13.19 
9.73 
14.08 

14.8 
15.7 
15.3 
12.6  -  , 

•Rprlford 

Lincoln 

.Essex 

bb 

'Lancashire 

j- 

West  Riding  of  York. 

.Stafford 

67.4 
39.8 
46.2 
42.3 
20.9 

14.5 
20.9 
11.9 
15.4 
17.4 

47.5 
24.7 
37.3 
31.4 
37.5 

38. 

54.4 

60.8 

53.2 

45.1 

42 
35 
26 
51 
18 

59 
65 
49 
64 

38 

51 
45 

38 
57 
28 

6.55 
3.36 
4,01 
2.77 
3.64 

16.60 
12.25 
13.54 
12.87 
12.14 

11.07 
7.80 
8.77 
7.82 
7.84 

10.1 1 

15.5     ' 

15.8 

14. 

1 

'Cornwall 

.s^< 

Durham 

•1 

.Monmouth 

i 

'Northumberland 

d  -  Cumberland 

18.3 

2L6 

36. 

42.4 

16 

36 

26 

2.46 

10.26 

6.36 

11.9 

;!  Lwestmoreland 

1L6 

27.8 

32.8 

39.4 

20 

34 

27 

2.72 

9.07 

5.89 

9.2 

Middlesex 

873.6 

2.5 

42.9 

54.6 

12 

23 

17 

1.65 

6.85 

4.25 

15.8 
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APPENDIX  R. 


Statement  of  the  Poor-Law  Unions  in  each  County  in  Ireland,  with  the 
number  of  Electoral  Divisions,  the  population,  the  area,  and  the  an- 
nual value  for  the  assessment  of  the  rate. 

Note — The  population,  area,  and  valuation  given  in  the  following  table  are  not  those  of 
the  several  counties,  hut  of  the  union  or  unions,  whose  workhouses  are  situated  within 
the  said  counties. 

Compiled  from  Arthur  Moore's  Statistics  of  Poor-Law  Unions  for  1847. 


Number 

of 
Unions. 


Number 

of 
Electoral 
Divisions 


Population, 
1841. 


Area 

in 
Statute 
Acres. 


Valuation 

for 
Poor  Rate. 


LEINSTER. 

Carlow. 

Dublin 

Kildare 

Kilkenny 

King's  County.. .. 

Longford 

Louth 

Meath   

Queen's  County  . . 

Westmeath 

Wexford  , 

Wicklow  

Total 

MUNSTER. 

Clare , 

Cork 

Kerry 

Limerick 

Tipperary 

Waterford 

Total, 


78,086 
374,203 
125,382 
158,606 
165,112 
142,887 
161,108 
184,882 
109,104 

73,272 
229,030 
132,196 


196,402 
230,985 
447,973 
386,627 
497,653 
347,532 
311,365 
643,150 
334,621 
251,054 
650,332 
475,821 


1,933,868 


4,673,515 


54 
175 

67 

73 
136 

49 


263,691 
849,413 
288,308 
335,935 
606,381 
191,619 


624,822 
1,802,045 
1,259,266 

669,189 
1,233,475 

416,688 


179,037 
1,186,520 
368,890 
325,879 
294,436 
211,705 
336,332 
623,709 
156,673 
190,944 
444,385 
308,619 


4,527,129 


272,768 
1,399,108 
346,296 
632,579 
85?,266 
352,945 


2,435,847 


6,005,485 


3,856,962 
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APPENDIX  R.  CONTINUED. 


Number 

of 
Unions. 


CONNAUGHT. 

Galway 

Leitrim 

Mayo 

Roscommon , 

Sligo , 


Total. 


ULSTER. 

Antrim , 

Armagh , 

Cavan 

Donegal 

Down 

Fermanagh 

Londonderry   . . . . 

Monaghan    

Tyrone 


Total. 


Number 

of 
Electoral 
Uivisioiu 


19 


PopuUtion, 
1811. 


271 


43 


131 
44 
46 
102 
95 
43 
86 
61 
132 


411,755 
181,926 
418,363 
319,824 
111,054 


In 

ACTM. 


1,442,921 


740 


413,216 
181,536 
213,834 
280,300 
346,605 
154,417 
237,318 
210,553 
324,353 


1,156.454 
4S2,75ft 

1,40«,49< 
820,004 
354,995 


4,070,704 


909,530 
234,401 
377,161 
1,331,064 
585,740 
407,518 
557,953 
844,538 
812,235 


2,362,132        5,460,119        1,388,048 


Mi.110 
IIUIS 
SIMM 
184,710 
UX9m 


1.<1«.S 


791,101 
367.3M 
3ftlM9 
838.170 
57S,415 
188,973 


SC1,S8« 


SUMMARY  OF  PROVINCES. 


LEINSTER.... 

MUNSTER 

CONNAUGHT. 
ULSTER 


Total  for  Ireland ....      130 


484 
554 
271 
740 


1,933,868 
2,435,347 
1,442,921 
2,362,133 


4,673,515 
6,005,485 
4,070,704 
6,480.118 


2,049       *8, 174,268       •30,908318     ll,187.M>r 


S.8SMO 

a,S88,0«8 


Number  of  Unions 
whose  area  is  aliove 
100,000  and  less  than 
200  000  statute  acres. 


82 


Number  of  Unions 
whose  area  is  above 
200,000  statute  acres. 


Numb«r  of  UnloiM 
who>»  poiNiUtlaa  U 
above  mjMO,  Mtd  Urn 


whom  wmA 


*  A 

by  Arthur  Moore, 
the  Census. 


trifling  discrepancy  exists  between  the  population  and  mm  for  each  Cnkm,  ■**^'*' 
fiur  Moore,  and  the  total  amount  of  the  population  and  axv  ct  Ireland,  m  gh«i  ■ 
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APPENDIX  S. 

Statement  of  the  Poor  Law  Unions  and  Parishes,  in  each  County  in 
England  and  Wales,  with  the  Area  in  Statute  Acres,  and  the  Popula- 
tion. 

Note — The  area  and  population  given  in  the  following  table  are  not  those  of  the 
several  counties,  but  of  the  union  or  unions  whose  workhouses  are  situated  within  the  said 
counties. 

Compiled  from  Parliamentary  Accounts  and  Papers  for  1843,  vol.  xlv. 


Number 

of 
Unions. 


Number 

of 

Parishes. 


Statute 
Acres. 


Population 
1841. 


ENGLAND. 

Bedford 

Berks 

Buckingham 

Cambridge 

Chester 

Cornwall  

Cumberland 

Derby 

Devon 

Dorset 

Durham 


Gloucester . . 
Hereford  . . 
Hertford.... 
Huntingdon 

Kent 

Lancaster  . . 
Leicester. . . . 
Lincoln  ..  .. 
Middlesex . . , 


Forward. 


135 

236 
196 
173 
470 
217 
161 
198 
446 
282 
309 
372 
340 
238 
174 
87 
410 
427 
318 
710 


304,603 
689,789 
398,835 
534,632 
584,773 
832,508 
766,446 
411,346 

1,604,300 
612,709 
713,429 
856,761 
672,004 
480,193 
452,529 
212,288 
933,836 

1,016,540 
480,488 

1,546,401 
174,540 


14,178,950 


112,379 

190,367 
140,352 
171,948 
371,331 
340,728 
156,923 
220,032 
420,509 
167,874 
325,997 
320,828 
330,562 
110,675 
176,173 
55,573 
534,882 
1,482,872 
220,232 
356,347 
561,809 


6,768,393 
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APPENDIX  S.  CONTINUED. 


Number 

of 
Unions. 


Of 

Pari«h«a. 


Brought  over. , 

Monmouth 

Norfolk , 

Northampton 

Northumberland  ... 
Nottingham 

Oxford  

Rutland 

Salop 

Somerset 

Southampton 

Stafford 

Suffolk 

Surrey    

Sussex  

Warwick  

"Westmoreland 

Wilts 


York— East  Riding . 

North  Riding 

West  Riding  . 


UKI0N3  WHOSE  AKE. 

In  Cumberland. . . 
In  Devonshire  . . . , 
In  Middlesex  . . . 
In  Monmouth  . . . 

In  Surrey 

In  Sussex 

In  Westmoreland. 


IS  NOT  KNOWN. 


260 
3 

21 

12 

12 

9 

8 

2 

13 

17 

23 

16 

17 

17 

19 

11 

2 

17 

13 

9 

14 

18 


Forward. 


6061 
98 
693 
324 
637 
293 
273 
65 
251 
490 
292 
249 
613 
142 
267 
227 
52 
304 
263 
364 
476 
868 


645 


14,178,960 
226,380 

1,176,246 
606,689 

1,166,188 

604,037 

469.046 

98,680 

764,366 

1,008,171 
810,604 
684,969 
892,666 
437,610 
812,779 


393,260 


606,963 

648,896 

1,070,208 

1,077,986 


6,768,399 
93.1»4 
»43,»n 
199,169 
I«ft,9« 
970,719 
141,990 
99,190 
19L0M 
4H44« 
369,949 
443,948 
814,733 
466.968 
313,689 
320,039 
31,776 
3S3,»4« 
886.106 
180,318 
180,637 
790.761 


12,692        38,791,736 


13,794 


13.418,<M 

90,969 
9.71J 
379,909 
18.088 
4<,<St 
9,846 
94.6N 


38,791,736       11.878.908 
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APPENDIX  S.   CONTINUED. 


Brought  over 

WALES. 

Anglesey   

Brecon 

Cardigan 

Carmarthen 

Carnarvon 

Denbigh 

Flint 

Glamorgan 

Merioneth 

Montgomery 

Pembroke 

Radnor  

fParishes  not  in  Unions 

Total 


Number 

of 
Unions. 


Number 

of 

Parishes  in 

eacli. 


12,794 

53 

108 

106 

83 

85 

94 

30 

162 

48 

51 

143 

46 

687 


14,490 


Area 
in 

Statute 
Acres. 


28,791,726 


*7,730,989 


Population 
in 

1841. 


12,878,208 

38,105 
55,399 
75,108 

110,404 
86,728 
68,483 
64,355 

178,041 
50,696 
68,709 
78,563 
19,554 
2,145,252 


15,907,605 


Number  of  Unions  in   England  and 

Wales,  whose  Area  is  above  100,000 

Statute  Acres. 

Number  of  Unions  in  England   and 

Wales,   whose    Population    is   above 

100.000. 

42 

6 

*  This  Amount,  in  addition  to  the  area  of  the  687  parishes  includes  the  area  of  the  Welsh 
counties,  and  of  the  portions  of  English  counties  whose  area  is  not  given  in  the  parliamen- 
tary reports  from  which  the  materials  for  this  table  are  derived. 

t  The  number  of  parishes  not  comprised  in  unions,  and  their  area  and  population,  are 
not  fiunished  in  the  parliamentary  document  alluded  to ;  but  are  calculated  by  subtracting 
the  number  of  parishes  comprised  in  imions,  from  the  whole  mmiber  in  England  and  Wales, 
and  the  area  and  population  given  for  these  parishes  from  the  whole  area  and  population. 
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APPENDIX  T. 

Historical  Account  of  the  Tenure  of  Land  in  Ireland. 

Extracted  from  Report  of  Commissioners  on  Occupation  of  Land  in  IrtlanH.-Par.  Rtf. 
1845,  vol.  xix.  pages  (J  and  7. 

Before  entering  upon  any  detailed  statement  of  the  result  of  our 
inquiry,  we  think  it  may  not  be  uninteresting  or  uninstructive  to  jpre  a 
slight  sketch  of  the  manner  in  which  landed  property  in  Ireland  has 
been  dealt  with  for  a  long  series  of  years ;  and  we  believe  that  such  a 
review  is  important  to  a  clear  understanding  of  the  subject,  and  to  the 
successful  investigation  of  the  sources  from  which  many  of  the  present 
evils  have  sprung. 

In  the  civil  contentions  which  at  various  periods  and  during  many 
centuries  disturbed  the  repose  of  England  and  Scotland,  property  gradn- 
ally  passed  from  the  feudal  tenure  of  former  times  to  the  more  cirilized 
relation  of  landlord  and  tenant,  as  known  to  our  present  law.  It  is  for 
us  briefly  to  shew  how  diflerent  has  been  the  case  in  Ireland.  Without 
entering  at  any  length  into  the  history  of  the  past,  we  cannot  avoid 
noticing  a  few  prominent  matters  which  exercised  a  material  influence  in 
producing  the  existing  relation  of  landlord  and  tenant.  We  allude  to 
the  confiscations  and  colonizations  of  Elizabeth  and  James— the  wars  of 
Cromwell — and  lastly,  the  penal  code. 

The  first  of  these  led,  in  many  instances,  to  the  possession  of  large 
tracts  by  individuals,  whose  more  extensive  estates  in  England  made 
them  regardless  and  neglectful  of  their  properties  in  Ireland. 

Again,  the  confiscations  of  the  lands  of  O'Neill  in  the  north,  and 
Desmond  in  the  south,  were  followed  by  the  plantations  of  Ulster  and 
Munster ;  the  extensive  settlements  of  Scotch  and  English  in  the  ocmii- 
ties  of  Ulster,  has  introduced  habits  and  customs  which  give  a  dilferent 
character  to  that  province  from  other  parts  of  the  island.  Hoioe  also  b 
supposed  to  have  arisen  the  system  of  tenant-right,  which,  as  forming  a 
singular  feature  in  the  relation  of  landlord  and  tenant,  we  shall  hare 
occasion  afterwards  to  notice.  In  Munster  the  plantation  was  more 
imperfectly  carried  out,  and  a  class  of  undertakers,  unaccompanied  by 
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those  followers  whom  they  were  equally  bound  by  the  terms  of  their 
grant  to  introduce,  became  the  landlords  of  the  native  peasantry  in 
many  parts  of  those  districts,  producing,  for  that  reason,  comparatively 
little  change. 

The  adventurers  who  obtained  debentures  from  Cromwell  formed,  for 
the  most  part,  a  small  proprietary  ;  and  being  generally  resident,  exer- 
cised an  influence  on  the  relations  of  society,  different  from  that  produced 
by  the  large  and  absent  grantees  of  former  reigns. 

These  confiscations  were  followed  at  a  later  period,  by  the  enactment 
of  the  penal  laws,  which,  affecting  as  they  did  the  position  of  the  Roman 
Catholics  as  regarded  landed  property,  must  have  had  a  very  general 
influence  on  society  in  such  a  country  as  Ireland.  These  laws,  both  in 
their  enactment  and  in  their  subsequent  relaxations,  have  affected 
materially  the  position  of  occupier  and  proprietor.  They  interfered 
with  almost  every  mode  of  dealing  with  landed  property  by  those  who 
professed  that  religion,  and  by  creating  a  feeling  of  insecurity,  directly 
checked  their  industry. 

The  Protestant  landlords  also  suffered  indirectly  from  the  operation  of 
the  same  laws  ;  for,  in  letting  their  estates,  they  were,  to  a  great  degree, 
confined  in  the  selection  of  their  tenants,  to  those  who  alone  could  enjoy 
any  permanent  tenure  under  them,  and  were  exclusively  entitled  to  the 
elective  franchise.  Many  landlords  parted  with  the  whole,  or  a  great 
portion  of  their  property,  for  long  terms,  and  thus  avoided  all  immediate 
contact  with  the  inferior  occupiers,  so  that  all  the  duties  of  a  landlord 
were  left  for  performance  to  a  middleman.  The  latter,  on  the  other 
hand,  in  the  favourable  position  in  which  the  laws  had  indirectly  placed 
him,  as  regarded  the  proprietor,  dictated  very  frequently  his  own  terms 
to  the  landlord  ;  and  restrictive  covenants  against  sub-letting  or  sub- 
dividing were  seldom  inserted. 

About  eighty  years  after  their  first  introduction,  a  relaxation  of  these 
laws  took  place. 

Among  many  measures  professedly  for  the  improvement  of  Ireland, 
an  act  was  passed  in  1771,wliich  allowed  Roman  Catholics  to  take  a  lease 
for  sixty-one  years  of  not  less  than  ten  acres,  or  more  than  fifty,  of  bog, 
with  only  half  an  acre  of  arable  land  for  the  site  of  a  house,  but  not  to 
be  situated  within  a  mile  of  a  town ;  and  if  it  was  not  reclaimed  in 
twenty-one  years,  the  lease  to  be  void.  In  1777  it  was  enacted,  that  titles 
not  hitherto  litigated  should  not  be  disturbed,  and  Roman  Catholics 
were  allowed  to  take  leases  for  any  term  under  a  thousand  years.  In 
1782,  they  were  allowed  to  acquire  freehold  property  for  lives  or  by 
inheritance;    and  in   1793  was    passed  a  further    enactment,    which 
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materially  affected  the  position  of  landlord  and  tenant.  The  fortj-ahil- 
ling  franchise  was  by  that  act  extended  to  Koman  Catholic* ;  the  land. 
lords  and  the  middlemen  then  found  the  importance  of  a  numcnmi 
following  of  tenantry,  and  sub-division  and  sub-lettinj?,  beinjf  by  this 
law  indirectly  encouraged,  greatly  increased.  Tlie  war  with  Fnuic« 
raised  considerably  the  profits  of  the  occupier,  who  waa  thus  enabled  to 
pay  a  large  rent  to  the  mesne  lessee.  These  causes  produawl  throaghoat 
the  country  a  class  of  intermediate  proprietors,  known  by  the  name  of 
middlemen,  whose  decline  after  the  cessation  of  the  war,  and  the  iall  of 
prices  in  1815,  brought  with  it  much  of  the  evils  we  have  witne«ed  of 
late  years.  Many  who  during  the  long  war  had  amassed  much  wealth, 
had  become  proprietors  in  fee ;  others  who  had  not  been  so  tuccescfol 
struggled  in  after  years  to  maintain  a  position  in  society  which  their 
failing  resources  could  not  support.  Their  sub- tenants  were  unable  to 
pay  '•  war  rents."  The  middleman  himself,  who  had  come  under  rent 
during  the  same  period,  became  equally  unable  to  meet  his  engagements. 
All  became  impoverished  ;  the  middleman  parted  with  liis  interest,  or  on- 
derlet  the  little  land  he  had  liitherto  retained  in  his  own  hands ;  himaelf 
and  his  family  were  involved  rapidly  in  ruin.  The  landlord,  in  many 
cases,  was  obliged  to  look  to  the  occupiers  for  his  rent,  or,  at  the 
expiration  of  the  lease,  found  the  farms  covered  with  a  pauper,  and,  it 
may  be,  a  superabundant  population.  Subsequently,  the  Act  of  1829 
destroyed  the  political  value  of  the  forty-shilling  freeholder,  and  to 
relieve  his  property  from  the  burden  which  this  chain  of  circumstance* 
brought  upon  it,  the  landlord,  in  too  many  instances,  adopted  what  has 
been  called  the  *•  clearance  system." 
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APPENDIX  U. 

Description  of  the  Tenure  by  Lives  Renewable  for  ever. 

Extracted  from  Report  of  Commissioners  on  Occupation  of  Land  in  Ireland Par.  Rep. 

1845,  vol.  xix.  pages  13  and  14. 


In  adverting  to  the  character  of  the  landlord's  tenure  in  Ireland,  it  is 
our  duty  to  observe  upon  a  species  of  tenure,  scarcely  known  elsewhere, 
which  prevails  very  extensively  in  that  country,  one-seventh  of  Ireland 
being  said  to  be  held  under  it.  We  allude  to  the  tenure  by  lease  for 
lives,  with  a  covenant  of  perpetual  renewal  on  payment  of  a  fine,  some- 
times merely  nominal,  on  the  fall  of  each  life.  The  origin  of  this 
tenure  is  said  to  be  traceable  to  the  condition  and  state  of  property,  con- 
sequent upon  the  extensive  confiscations  to  which  nearly  the  whole  of 
Ireland  has,  at  different  periods,  been  subjected ;  the  grantees,  being 
generally  absentees,  and  desirous  of  securing  a  recognition  from  time  to 
time  of  their  proprietorship,  as  well  as  the  power  of  recovering  their 
rents,  are  supposed  to  have  originated  this  form  of  demise.  This  tenure, 
though  manifestly  intended  to  be  perpetual,  has  proved  a  source  of 
frequent  litigation.  Various  constructions  have  been  put  upon  the 
covenants  for  perpetual  renewal.  We  cannot  more  clearly  exhibit  the 
extent  of  this  evil,  than  by  citing  from  Mr.  Lynch's  Measures  for  Ire- 
land, a  quotation  he  has  given  from  a  judgment  of  the  late  Sir  M. 
O'Loghlen,  when  Master  of  the  Rolls  in  Ireland,  in  reference  to  this 
subject.  "  Every  day's  experience  shows  how  very  uncertain  the  dura- 
tion of  an  interest  under  such  a  tenure  is.  Forfeitures  of  the  right  to 
enforce  a  renewal  daily  occur,  through  the  neglect  of  tenants,  or  the 
dexterous  management  of  landlords.  Covenants  treated  in  some  cases 
for  more  than  a  century  as  entitling  tenants  to  renewal  for  ever,  have 
been  construed  by  courts  of  justice  as  not  conferring  that  right.  Any 
person  who  is  much  engaged  in  the  investigation  of  titles  under  leases 
of  lives  renewable  for  ever,  will  find  in  almost  every  abstract  of  such 
titles,  a  statement  of  the  result  of  one  or  more  suits  in  equity  for  enforc- 
ing the  right.     The  usual  statement  is— the  right  to  a  renewal  having 
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been  questioned,  it  became  necessary  to  file  a  bill  in  equity."    In  tddi. 
tion  to  this  high  authority,  we  may  refer  to  the  evidence  on  thi«  head. 

To  remedy  the  inconvenience  and  ill  eflfects  which  arise  from  this 
species  of  tenure,  we  recommend  that  power  should  be  given  to  tlic 
lessor  and  lessee,  in  all  cases  to  commute  the  fines  into  an  increased  rent, 
and  thus  to  convert  the  tenure  of  leases  of  lives  renewable  for  ever  into 
an  absolute  perpetuity— a  power  being  given,  as  in  the  Church  Tempo. 
ralities  Act,  to  distrain  and  eject  in  case  of  non-payment  of  the  reserved 
rent,  and  to  refer  to  a  Court  of  Equity  all  questions  as  to  the  pecuniary 
value  to  be  placed  on  any  reservations  by  covenants  which  may  int 
with  the  proper  cultivation  of  the  land. 
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APPENDIX  W. 

Remarks  on  the  Management  of  Land  in  respect  to  the  building  of 
Farm-houses,  &c.  by  the  Landlord  in  England,  and  by  the  Tenant  in 
Ireland. 


Extracted  from  Report  of  Commissioners  on  Occupation  of  Land  in  Ireland.— Par.  Rep.  1845, 
vol.  -six.  page  16. 

It  is  well  known,  that  in  England  and  Scotland,  before  a  landlord 
offers  a  farm  for  letting,  he  finds  it  necessary  to  provide  a  suitable  farm- 
house, with  necessary  farm  buildings,  for  the  proper 'management  of  the 
farm.  He  puts  the  gates  and  fences  into  good  order,  and  he  also  takes 
upon  himself  a  great  part  of  the  burden  of  keeping  the  buildings  in  re- 
pair during  the  term ;  and  the  rent  is  fixed  with  reference  to""  this  state 
of  things.  Such,  at  least,  is  generally  the  case,  although  special  con- 
tracts may  occasionally  be  made,  varying  the  arrangement  between 
landlord  and  tenant- 
In  Ireland  the  case  is  wholly  different.  The  smallness  of  the  farms, 
as  they  are  usually  let,  together  with  other  circumstances,  to  which  it  is 
not  necessary  to  advert,  render  the  introduction  of  the  English  system 
extremely  difficult,  and  in  many  cases  impracticable. 

It  is  admitted  on  all  hands,  that  according  to  the  general  practice  in 
Ireland,  the  landlord  builds  neither  dwelling-house  nor  farm-offices,  nor 
puts  fences,  gates,  &c.  into  good  order,  before  he  lets  his  land  to  a 
tenant. 

The  cases  in  which  a  landlord  does  any  of  those  things  are  the  excep- 
tions. The  system,  however,  of  giving  aid  in  these  matters  is  becoming 
more  prevalent.  In  most  cases,  whatever  is  done  in  the  way  of  building 
or  fencing  is  done  by  the  tenant,  and  in  the  ordinary  language  of  the 
country,  dwelling-houses,  farm-buildings,  and  even  the  making  of 
fences,  are  described  by  the"  general  word  "  improvements, "  which  is 
thus  employed,  to  denote  the  necessary  adjuncts  to  a  farm,  without 
which,  in  England  or  Scotland,  no  tenant  would  be  found  to  rent  it. 
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APPENDIX  X. 

Remarks  respecting  Consolidation  of  Farms  and  Ejectment  of  Tenantry. 

Extracted  from  Report  of  Commissioners  on  Occupation  of  Land  in  Iniaitd Ar.  Mm.  isa. 

vol.  xix.  page  18  to  20. 

The  Select  Committee  of  1830  describe  the  advancement  of  agriculture 
during  the  war,  the  consequent  demand  for  labour  and  augmenUtion  of 
the  population ;  the  increased  value  of  land,  and  so  the  temptation  to 
subletting. 

After  alluding  to  the  wretched  condition  to  which  the  sub^vision  of 
land,  and  an  over  population  had  reduced  the  people,  their  lieport  pro- 
ceeds : — "  Such  was  the  state  of  things  so  soon  as  a  fall  in  prices  occurred 
after  the  peace.  A  change  then  began  to  take  place  in  the  system  of 
managing  lands.  The  great  decline  of  agricultural  produce  prevented 
many  of  the  middlemen,  as  well  as  the  occupiers,  from  paying  their 
rents ;  an  anxiety  began  to  be  felt  by  the  proprietors,  to  improve  the 
value  of  their  estates,  and  a  general  impression  was  produced  in  the 
minds  of  all  persons,  that  a  pauper  population  spread  over  the  country 
would  go  on  increasing,  and  the  value  of  the  land  at  the  same  lime 
diminishing,  till  the  produce  would  become  insufficient  to  maintain  the 
resident  population. 

** '  That  evil  became  so  obvious,'  continues  Dr.  Doyle,  *  that  the  pro- 
prietors  thought  some  remedy  ought  to  be  applied;  and  they  did 
accordingly  apply  remedies,  of  the  principle  of  which  I  highly  approved ; 
but  I  thought,  and  still  think,  that  those  laws  ought  to  have  ben 
accompanied  by  some  provision  for  the  poor.' 

*«  The  new  system  of  managing  lands  was  that  of  consolidatiiig  fimna, 
and  bringing  the  landlord  and  tenant  more  immediately  in  contact.  It 
is  stated  to  lead  to  better  husbandry,  to  a  greater  certainty  of  the  poUto 
crop,  to  farm  buildings  and  more  comfortable  habiutions,  to  the  gra- 
dual improvement  of  the  quality  of  the  soil  and  the  quantity  of  produce- 
Lower  rents  are  assumed,  but  on  an  average  of  years  larger  renU  are 
paid ;  and  a  race  of  yeomanry  is  likely  to  spring  up  and  to  be 
raged.  These  benefits  are  so  strongly  felt,  that  all  the  witneiie* 
that  they  are  universally  recognised  by  landlords  and  agents,  and  are 
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carried  into  practice  as  far  as  circumstances  will  admit.  The  risk  to  be 
apprehended  is  not,  that  the  proprietors  of  land  should  be  insensible  to 
these  considerations,  but  that  they  should  in  some  cases  proceed  with  too 
much  rapidity. 

"  So  far  from  its  being  for  the  interest  of  the  landlord  to  sublet,  and 
so  far  from  there  existing  any  inveterate  habit  of  sub-dividing  farms 
for  the  sake  of  acquiring  higher  rents,  experience  has  shown  that  per- 
sonal interest  imperatively  prescribes  a  contrary  mode  of  proceeding.  It 
is  a  mistake  to  imagine  that  these  clearances  of  estates  have  originated 
with  the  subletting  act,  or  with  the  statute  that  raised  the  franchise ; 
on  the  contrary,  they  existed  more  than  ten  years  before  those  measures 
had  been  adopted ;  but  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  both  statutes  have 
given  motives  or  afforded  facilities  for  pursuing  a  course  previously 
adopted  on  the  ground  of  private  interest.  If  the  condition  of  the 
landlord  and  of  those  tenants  who  remain  in  possession  of  the  soil  are 
alone  considered,  the  change  is  undoubtedly  one  of  unmixed  good.  But 
the  situation  of  another  class  remains  to  be  considered,  that  of  the 
ejected  tenantry,  or  of  those  who  are  obliged  to  give  up  their  small 
holdings  in  order  to  promote  the  consolidation  of  farms.  Their  condi- 
tion is  necessarily  most  deplorable.  '  It  would  be  impossible  for  language 
to  convey  an  idea  of  the  state  of  distress  to  which  the  ejected  tenantry 
have  been  reduced,  or  of  the  disease,  misery,  and  even  vice,  which  they 
have  propagated  in  the  towns  wherein  they  have  settled ;  so  that  not 
only  they  who  have  been  ejected  have  been  rendered  miserable,  but  they 
have  carried  with  them  and  propagated  that  misery.  They  have  in- 
creased the  stock  of  labour,  they  have  rendered  the  habitations  of  those 
who  received  them  more  crowded,  they  have  given  occasion  to  the  dis- 
semination of  disease,  they  have  been  obliged  to  resort  to  theft  and  all 
manner  of  vice  and  iniquity  to  procure  subsistence  ;  but,  what  is  per- 
haps the  most  painful  of  all,  a  vast  number  of  them  have  perished  of 
want.' 

*'  Your  committee  cannot  help  hoping  and  believing  that  the  foregoing 
powerful  statement  is  one  which  describes  an  extreme  case ;  still,  there 
can  be  no  doubt,  that  in  making  a  change,  in  itself  important  and  salu- 
tary, a  most  fearful  extent  of  suffering  is  produced." 

The  cause  which  most  frequently,  at  the  present  day,  leads  to  the 
eviction  of  a  number  of  tenants  on  a  particular  estate,  is  the  wish  of  the 
proprietor  to  increase  the  size  of  the  holdings,  with  a  view  to  the  better 
cultivation  of  the  land ;  and  when  it  is  seen  in  the  Evidence,  and  in  the 
Eeturns  upon  the  size  of  farms,  how  minute  those  holdings  are  fre- 
quently found  to  be,  previous  to  the  change,  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
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such  a  step  is,  in  many  cases,  absolutely  necessary,  and  called  fw  by  a 
due  regard  to  the  interest  of  both  landlord  and  tenant 

Some  witnesses,  who  put  forward  most  strongly,  as  matter  of  com- 
plaint, the  consolidation  of  small  holdings,  into  what  they  call  Urge 
farms,  in  answer  to  the  further  question,  "To  what  size  were  the 
farms  brought  ?"  describe  them  as  enlarged  to  the  extent  of  twenty-flTe. 
twenty,  or  even  ten  acres.  We  give  this,  of  course,  only  as  the  gene- 
ral  result  of  our  inquiries.  There  have  been,  undoubtedly,  catet  in 
which  large  numbers  of  tenants  have  been  removed,  with  a  view  to 
create  much  larger  farms,  or  with  a  view  to  the  occupation  of  land  in 
some  manner  more  agreeable  to  the  landlord ;  but  these  are  the  excep- 
tions, and  not  the  general  practice.  In  either  case,  the  feeling  that  ii 
engendered  amongst  the  parties  removed,  and  the  surrounding  popula- 
tion, as  well  as  the  opinion  which  impartial  persons  will  form,  most  de- 
pend, in  a  great  degree,  upon  the  mode  in  which  the  removal  it 
conducted. 

It  now  firequently  happens,  that  upon  the  expiration  of  a  long  lease,  a 
landlord  finds  his  property  occupied  by  a  multitude  of  paupers,  who  had 
obtained  an  occupation  of  a  few  roods  or  acres,  either  through  the  want 
of  a  clause  against  subletting  in  the  former  demise,  or  the  failure  of  the 
landlord  through  some  legal  defect,  or  his  own  neglect  to  enforce  that 
covenant  if  existing.  Many  of  these  poor  people  are  found  living  in  a 
most  miserable  way,  and  quite  incapable  of  managing  their  land  pro- 
perly, or  so  as  to  derive  from  their  small  holdings  a  sufladent  supply 
even  of  food  for  their  subsistence. 

It  becomes  absolutely  necessary,  with  a  view  even  to  the  conditioD  of 
the  people  themselves,  as  well  as  towards  any  general  improvement  in 
the  country,  to  make  some  change. 
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APPENDIX  Y. 

Remarks  respecting  the  Management  of  Estates  by  the  Court  of 
Chancery. 

Extrcu^edfrom  Report  of  Commissioners  on  Occupation  of  Land  in  Ireland.— Par.  Rep.  1845, 
vol.  xix.  page  26. 

At  an  early  period  of  our  inquiry,  we  directed  our  attention  to  the  situ- 
ation of  estates  placed  under  receivers  in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  or  Court 
of  Exchequer,  and  we  obtained  some  returns,  showing  the  extent  of  pro- 
perty so  circumstanced. 

According  to  the  usual  practice,  when  a  farm  under  a  receiver  came 
out  of  lease,  a  sort  of  auction  was  held  in  the  master's  office,  and  the  land 
was  let  to  the  highest  bidder ;  and  as  great  difficulties  were  experienced 
in  obtaining  the  sanction  of  the  Court  in  making  any  outlay,  or  taking 
any  necessary  step  in  the  management,  these  circumstances  necessarily 
caused  all  property  under  the  courts  to  be  left  in  a  very  unimproved 
state,  and  placed  the  tenants  in  an  impoverished  condition.  Many  com- 
plaints on  this  subject  will  be  found  throughout  the  Evidence.  The 
present  Lord  Chancellor  and  the  Chief  Baron  of  the  Court  of  Exche- 
quer, have  recently  issued  orders,  which  will  tend  to  remove  some  of  the 
evils  consequent  upon  the  former  practice,  on  the  properties  of  lunatics 
and  minors ;  and  as  the  attention  of  both  these  learned  judges  is  fully 
alive  to  the  subject,  we  have  no  doubt  that  such  further  improvements 
wiU  be  made,  as  may  be  necessary  to  make  the  new  system  work  pro- 
perly for  the  advantage  of  the  property  and  the  tenants.  Some  difficul- 
ties occur  in  the  case  of  properties  brought  into  court,  to  be  administered 
for  the  benefit  of  creditors ;  but  it  has  been  strongly  recommended,  and 
is,  in  our  opinion,  highly  desirable,  that  a  similar  system  should  be  made 
applicable  to  these  cases,  if  the  powers  of  the  court  be  sufficient ;  but  if 
this  should  not  be  the  case,  we  trust  that  the  learned  judges  will  not 
hesitate  to  cause  application  to  be  made  to  the  legislature,  for  such  alte- 
ration in  the  law  as  may  appear  to  them  necessary,  in  order  to  enable 
them  to  administer  an  estate  for  the  benefit  of  all  persons  having  an 
interest  in  it. 
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But  as  an  encumbered  estate  must  at  all  times  be  managed  at  grttLt 
expense  and  at  much  disadvantage  under  the  courts,  wc  recommend  UuU 
every  facility  consistent  with  safety  should  be  given  for  bringing  foch 
estates  to  an  early  sale,  rather  than  allowing  them  to  remain  for 
the  subject  of  expensive  litigation. 
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APPENDIX  Z. 

Remarks  respecting  the  Sale  of  Landed  Property,  and  the  advantages 
which  would  result  from  its  being  more  frequently  sold  in  small  lots. 

Extracted  from  Report  of  Commissioners  on  Occupation  of  Land  in  Ireland — Par.  Rep.  1846, 
vol.  xix.  page  27. 

It  now  rarely  happens  that  land  in  Ireland  is  brought  into  the  market 
for  sale  in  lots  of  a  moderate  or  small  size.  Estates  are  so  generally 
encumbered  by  family  settlements  or  otherwise,  that  the  expense,  delay, 
and  difficulty  which  would  attend  the  dividing  them,  so  as  to  sell  in 
separate  or  detached  portions,  deter  a  proprietor  from  taking  this  course, 
although  a  larger  sum  might  be  raised  by  it  in  the  whole. 

We  believe  that  there  is  a  large  number  of  persons  in  Ireland  possess- 
ing a  small  amount  of  capital,  which  they  would  gladly  employ  in  the 
purchase  and  cultivation  of  land,  and  a  still  larger  number,  now  resident 
in  different  parts  of  the  country,  and  holding  land  for  uncertain  or  limited 
terms  at  a  rent,  who  would  most  cheerfully  embrace  the  opportunity  of 
becoming  proprietors.  The  gradual  introduction  of  such  a  class  of  men 
would  be  a  great  improvement  in  the  social  condition  of  Ireland.  A 
much  larger  proportion  of  the  population  than  at  present  would  become 
personally  interested  in  the  preservation  of  peace  and  good  order ;  and 
the  prospect  of  gaining  admission  into  this  class  of  small  landowners, 
would  often  stimulate  the  renting  farmer  to  increased  exertion  and  per- 
severing industry.  We  think  that  some  facilities  may  safely  be  'given 
towards  making  out  titles  to  land,  so  as  to  lessen  delay  and  expense, 
particularly  with  reference  to  the  searches  necessary  under  the  system 
of  registry  now  established  in  Ireland. 
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APPENDIX  AA. 

Remarks  respecting  the  Con- Acre  System  and  the  general  oondiUoo  of 
the  Labouring  Classes  in  Ireland. 

Extracted  from  Report  of  Commissioners  on  Occupation  of  Land  in  Irdmd.^Par.  Rt^  UU, 
vol  xix.  page  35. 

In  adverting  to  the  condition  of  the  different  classes  of  occnpiert  In 
Ireland,  we  noticed,  with  deep  regret,  the  state  of  the  cotticn  and 
labourers  in  most  parts  of  the  country,  from  the  want  of  certain  employ 
ment. 

It  will  be  seen  in  the  Evidence,  that  in  many  districts  their  only  food  U 
the  potato,  their  only  beverage  water,  that  their  cabins  are  seldom  a 
protection  against  the  weather,  that  a  bed  or  a  blanket  is  a  rare  luxury, 
and  that  nearly  in  all  their  pig  and  manure  heap  constitute  their  only 
property. 

When  we  consider  this  state  of  things,  and  the  large  proportion  of  the 
population  which  comes  under  the  designation  of  agricultural  labonrert, 
we  have  to  repeat,  that  the  patient  endurance  which  they  exhibit  i»  de- 
serving of  high  commendation,  and  entitles  them  to  the  beat  attention  of 
Government  and  of  Parliament. 

Their  condition  has  engaged  our  most  anxious  consideration.  Up  to 
this  period,  any  improvement  that  may  have  taken  place  is  attribat«d 
almost  entirely  to  the  habits  of  temperance  in  which  they  hare  «o  gen^ 
rally  persevered,  and  not,  we  grieve  to  say,  to  any  increaaed  deoiMld  fcr 
their  labour.  We  deeply  deplore  the  difficulty  which  exirta  in  maggtMng 
any  direct  means  for  ameliorating  their  condition.  We  treat  nich 
means  may  be  found  in  the  general  improvement  of  the  country,  and  in 
the  increased  demand  for  labour,  which,  we  hope,  will  follow  from  the 
adoption  of  the  suggestions  we  have  ab*eady  venturetl  to  offer.  Bui  there 
are  one  or  two  matters  from  which,  although  they  may  be  thought  by  tome 
of  trivial  importance,  we  are  of  opinion  that  some  direct  adTsntlfB 
might  be  derived  by  the  labouring  population.  We  hare  already  adTOt- 
ed  to  the  con-acre  system.  It  will  be  seen  in  the  Evidence,  that  the  coo- 
tracts  between  the  labourer  who  hires,  and  the  fanner  who  leU  the  plot 
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of  ground  in  which  the  potatoes  are  to  be  planted,  are  usually  verbal, 
and  how  completely  the  latter  is  in  the  power  of  the  former,  in  the  event 
of  any  dispute  arising  in  reference  to  those  contracts. 

We  recommend  that  a  summary  jurisdiction  should  be  given  to  Magis- 
trates at  Petty  Sessions,  to  hear  and  adjudicate  upon  disputes  respecting 
con-acre,  where  the  plot  of  ground  shall  not  exceed  half  an  acre. 

Where  a  cottier  is  summoned  before  magistrates  for  trespass  committed 
by  his  pig,  or  for  a  nuisance,  in  his  having  a  heap  of  manure  upon  a  pub- 
lic road,  it  happens  not  unfrequently  that  the  person  under  whom  he 
holds  his  cabin  has  furnished  neither  the  means  nor  place  to  erect  a  pig 
cot,  or  keep  his  dung-heap  from  the  road.  It  is  worthy  of  consideration 
whether,  as  suggested  by  several  witnesses,  a  fine  might  not  be  imposed 
upon  the  person  who  has  let  the  cabin  without  adjuncts,  necessary  alike 
to  the  public  convenience,  and  for  afibrding  the  means  of  sustenance  to 
the  poor  cottier ;  and  whether,  in  such  cases,  it  might  not  be  desirable 
to  empower  Magistrates  at  Petty  Sessions  to  require  the  person  by  whom 
the  cabin  is  let,  to  provide  such  adjuncts  where  possible ;  and  that  in  de- 
fault of  doing  so,  he  should  be  liable  to  a  fine.  Considering  also  the 
wretched  condition  in  which  so  many  cabins  in  Ireland  are  found,  and 
the  suiFerings  and  disease  to  which  our  fellow  creatures  living  in  such 
hovels  are  exposed,  it  would  be  extremely  desirable,  if  it  were  possible  to 
effect  it,  that  in  all  cases  of  cottier  holdings,  the  person  who  lets  the  cabin 
should  be  bound  to  keep  it  in  sufficient  repair,  and  that  he  should  be 
compellable  by  Magistrates  to  do  so.  It  may  also  be  proper  to  enact 
that  the  person  letting  a  cabin  shall  not  be  entitled  to  recover  his 
rent  by  any  legal  process,  if  it  can  be  shown  that  he  has  not  kept  it  in 
tenantable  repair. 

We  cannot  however  disguise  from  ourselves,  the  great  difficulty  of  deal- 
ing by  law  with  such  matters,  and  the  danger  lest  evils  of  this  nature 
may  be  aggravated  rather  than  diminished,  by  too  hasty  attempts  to  re- 
move them  by  legislation.  We  have  therefore  felt  ourselves  unable  to 
recommend  any  direct  measure  for  that  purpose. 

We  trust  the  exposure  of  such  a  state  of  things  may  lead  to  its  remedy. 
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APPENDIX  BB. 

Extracted  from  M'Culloch's  Geographical  Dictionaiy,  in  reftrenoe  to  the 
Distribution  of  Property  in  Fee  in  the  several  Coontiet  of  Ireland. 

Antrim Property  in  very  great  estates— but  large  portiooa  of 

some  of  them  are  leased  for  ever— farms  small. 
Armagh Property  to  a  great  extent  in  the  hands  of  the  chnxch, 

&c — some  good  estates — minor  estates  nomcnni^— 

farms  very  small,  from  two  and  five  to  twenty^flre 

acres. 
Carlow Estates  middle  sized — ^minute  subdivision  of  land  ItM 

than  elsewhere. 

Cavan Some  large  estates— greater  number  moderate  aiae. 

Clare Estates  large — tillage  farms  very  small. 

Cork Property  principally  in  very  large  estates. 

Donegal Property  in  very  large  estates— but  some  let  onleuetfbr 

ever. 
Down Some  large  estates— a  fair  proportion  of  medium 

farms  very  small. 

Dublin Property  a  good  deal  subdivided. 

Fermanagh Distribution  of  property  not  stated — farms  of  all 

but  the  majority  very  small. 
Galway Estates  mostly  very  large— tillage  farms  mostly  very 

small,   and    very  generally  let    on   the   partnership 

system. 
Kerry Property  mostly  in  very  large  estates— but  some  iMMd 

for  ever— some   rather   extensive  dairy  fhnnt,    bat 

tillage  farms  generally  very  small. 
Kildare Some  very  large  estates,  but  property,  notwithstandinf. 

a  good  deal  divided. 

Kilkenny Property  mostly  in  very  large  csUtes. 

King's  Co Estates    mostly  very    large— tillage  fiirms   smalt.   b«t 

some  grazing  farms  very  extensive. 
Leitrim Property  in  very  large  esUtes— Ullage  farms  small,  and 

frequently  held  in  partnership. 

• 
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Limerick Property  in  very  laxge  estates— tillage  farms    mostly 

very  large,  but  some  extensive  grazing  farms. 

Londonderry.... Almost  all  held  by  London  Companies. 

Longford Property  mostly  in  large  estates. 

Louth Estates  of  a  medium  size. 

Mayo Property  in  a  few  hands. 

Meath Some  large  estates,  but  property  better  divided  than  in 

most  Irish  counties. 

Monaghan Some  large  and  a  great  many  small  estates. 

Queen's  Co Estates  mostly  large — but  many  of  them  are  let  on  per- 
petual leases,  the  head  lessees  on  these  estates  forming 
the  middle  class  of  gentry. 

Roscommon Estates  very  large — many  let  on  perpetual  leases,  &c. 

Sligo A  few  pretty  large  estates — but  a  considerable  propor- 
tion divided  among  small  proprietors. 

Tipperary Some  very  large  estates,  but  many  of  moderate  size — 

tillage  farms  very  small,  and  mostly  held  under  mid- 
dlemen ;  the  con-acre  very  prevalent,  but  less  so  than 
in  Connaught. 

Tyrone Property  mostly  in  very  large  estates. 

Waterford  Estates  for  the  most  part  very  large. 

Westmeath Property  in  moderate  sized    estates — grazing  grounds 

extensive — tillage  farms  much  subdivided. 

Wexford Property  in  pretty  considerable  estates— less  subdi- 
vision of  land  than  in  most  other  Irish  counties. 

Wicklow Estates  mostly  large. 
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APPENDIX  CC. 

Extracted  from  M'Culloch's  Geographical  Dictionary,  in  reference  to  the 
Distribution  of  Property  in  Fee  in  the  several  Counties  of  EngUod 
and  Wales. 

Bedford  Some  large  estates — but  property  notwithstAoding  m 

good  deal  subdivided. 

Berkshire  Property  much  subdivided — a  third  of  county  occu- 
pied by  proprietors. 

Bucks There  are  some  large  estates. 

Cambridge Estates  of  all  sizes— some  large— but  many  snudl— 

some  being  worth  only  £20,  £50,  to  XlOO  per 
annum— size  of  farms  equally  various. 

Cheshire Estates  for  the  most  part  large— farms  mostly  small. 

Cornwall Property  much  divided,  and   "  vexatiously  inter- 

mixed"— farms  for  the  most  part  small. 

Cumberland  Property  much  divided— a  few  large  estates— but  by 

far  the  largest  portion  of  the  county  in  small  pro- 
perties,  worth  £10,  £20,  or  £200  per  annum. 

Derby (Not  stated). 

Devon Property  much  divided. 

Dorset Property  in  large  estates  -  farms  mosUy  Urge. 

Durham Much  property  belongs  to  the  church_*bo  tome 

large  estates-but  property  U  notwiUistanding  a 
good  deal  subdivided. 

Essex  Estates  of  all  sizes,  from  £5  to  £20.000  per  annum. 

Moderate  sized  farms,  occupied  by  thdr  owners. 

Gloucester Estates  and  farms  of  aU  sizes. 

Hampshire Estates  mostly  large-farms  of  all  sues. 

Hereford Property  very  variously  divided -a  few  large  ^ 

—many  medium,  and  some  small. 

Hertford Few  large  estates-farms  not  generally  Urge 

Huntingdon   Estates  generally  extensive. 
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Kent  Property  much  divided  —  no  great  estates.  Yeo- 
manry of  Kent  a  very  superior  class,  and  some, 
besides  their  own,  occupy  extensive  hired  farms. 
Land  in  Kent  held  by  the  tenure  of  gavel- 
kind, descending,  in  the  event  of  the  father  dying 
intestate,  not  to  the  eldest  son,  but  to  all  the  sons 
alike  in  equal  portions. 

Lancaster  Some  large  estates,  but  property  a  good  deal  sub- 
divided. 

Leicester Property  mostly  in  large  estates. 

Lincoln  Property    very    variously    divided— estates    from 

£25,000  a  year  to  £5  ;  but  the  great  majority 
small. 

Middlesex  Property  is  very  much  divided. 

Monmouth Some  large  estates,  but  property  a  good  deal  divided. 

Norfolk  Estates  of  all  sizes,  from  £40,000  a-y ear  downwards. 

Northampton Estates  generally  large — few  large  farms. 

Northumberland  ...Estates  of  all  sizes,  but  mostly  large. 

Nottingham   Estates  of  all  sizes — many  small. 

Oxford    But  few  large  estates — ^farms  generally  small. 

Eutland Estates  and  farms  of  various  sizes. 

Salop  Property  variously  divided — some  estates  very  large 

— while  many  are  of  very  inferior  degrees  of  size. 

Somerset Property  variously  divided— some  large  estates — a 

good  deal  of  land  occupied  by  yeomen-farmers. 

Stafford  Estates  varying  from  £10,000  a  year  down  to  £2. 

Suffolk    Property  much  divided — a  good  deal  in  the  hands  of 

respectable  yeomen  who  farm  their  own  estates. 

Surrey    No  very  large  estates — ^farms  of  all  sizes. 

Sussex Property  much  divided. 

Warwick    Some  estates  very  large — others  small. 

Westmoreland Similar  to  Cumberland. 

Wiltshire    Some  large  estates— but  property  much  subdivided. 

Worcester Estates  of  all  sizes— farms  mostly  small. 

York  Property  in  the  West  and  North  Ridings  very  much 

sub-divided.  In  the  East  Riding  less  subdivided 
than  in  most  parts  of  England — ^many  families  in 
this  riding  have  held  their  estates  for  centuries. 
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APPENDIX  DD. 

A  Comparative  Statement  of  the  Exports  by  steam  retads,  of  Horned 
Cattle,  Pigs,  and  Eggs,  from  the  Ports  of  Dublin,  Cork,  and  Water. 
ford,  in  the  first  Ten  Months  of  the  years  1846  and  1847. 


HORNED  CATTLE.                                                         | 

In  1846 

IH  1847                              1 

Month 

DubUn 

Cork 

Waterford 

Total 

Month 

OobUn 

Cork 

WM«v*H 

VMtl 

1st 

4,470 

466 

4,936 

l8t 

8,818 

761 

*Mi 

2lld 

2,317 

219 

2,536 

2nd 

3,606 

601 

i,»7 

3rd 

2,617 

341 

158 

3,016 

3ixi 

2,868 

MC 

114 

3^ 

4th 

3,159 

505 

198 

3,862 

4tfa 

8,443 

610 

807 

MM 

5th 

4,724 

393 

126 

5,243 

5th 

2,922 

789 

M8« 

MI7 

6th 

3,149 

836 

22 

4,007 

6th 

7,015 

2,240 

2,639 

n,7M 

7th 

4,230 

662 

355 

5,247 

7th 

7,488 

3,196 

1,998 

am 

8th 

6,414 

846 

640 

7,900 

8th 

7,431 

1,466 

1,078 

t.M4 

9th 

8,472 

1,078 

1,027 

10,577 

9th 

8,146 

778 

643 

».l« 

10th 

10,481 

948 

819 

12,248 

10th 

8,049 

76» 

769 

MH 

49,933 

6,294 

3,345 

59,572 

63,771 

10,304 

9,314 

"^ 

PIGS.                                                                 1 

In  1846 

Ik  1847 

Month 

I>iib1)n 

Cork 

Waterford 

Total 

Month 

DubUn 

Cork 

Watv*r« 

TMAl 

l8t 

10,421 

7,701 

6,690 

24,812 

l8t 

7,001 

1,764 

6,0«7 

lUOi 

2nd 

12,048 

5,758 

5,926 

23,732 

2nd 

5,871 

1,488 

%m 

M0> 

3rd 

16,910 

6,777 

7,281 

30,968 

3rd 

8,560 

993 

\,m 

MM 

4th 

14,767 

4,702 

6,421 

25,890 

4th 

1,622 

648 

SOS 

%tn 

5th 

13,311 

5,171 

5,950 

24,432 

5th 

1,169 

630 

m 

UH 

6th 

6,147 

3,684 

3,131 

12,962 

6th 

198 

247 

lOS 

M7 

7th 

6,647 

4,017 

3,908 

14,572 

7th 

178 

117 

fi 

« 

8th 

3,862 

2,701 

1,785 

8,298 

8th 

43 

161 

n 

SM 

9th 

4,984 

2,686 

2,681 

10,351 

9th 

469 

820 

urn 

um 

10th 

8,062 

4,763 

5,764 

18,589 

10th 

1,084 

l.ltO 

*Mt 

•Mt 

97,159 

47,960 

49,487 

194,606 

20,«90 

7.1U 

1M«0 

43,143 
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APPENDIX  DD  CONTINUED. 


CRATES  AND  BOXES  OF  EGGS 

.* 

In  1846 

In  1847 

Month 

Dublin 

Cork 

Waterford 

Total 

Month 

DubUn 

Cork 

Waterford 

Total 

1st 

1,507 

1,136 

2,643 

1st 

618 

295 

813 

2nd 

2,481 

2,144 

4,625 

2nd 

458 

645 

1,003 

3rd 

4,207 

3,791 

7,998 

3rd 

1,712 

1,103 

2,815 

4th 

4,504 

4,140 

8,644 

4th 

2,230 

1,906 

4,136 

5th 

8,867 

3,420 

90 

7,377 

5th 

1,628 

1,497 

86 

3,211 

6th 

3,203 

3,401 

91 

6,695 

6a, 

1,218 

2,260 

54 

3,532 

7th 

2,787 

2,550 

47 

5,384 

7th 

1,473 

1,851 

38 

3,362 

8th 

1,520 

2,042 

28 

3,590 

8th 

833 

1,435 

17 

2,286 

9th 

1,662 

2,074 

53 

3,789 

9th 

822 

1,726 

30 

2,578 

10th 

1,747 

2,279 

20 

4,046 

10th 

1,622 

1,311 

31 

2,864 

27,485 

26,977 

329 

54,791 

12,414 

13,929 

256 

26,699 

*  It  may  be  mterestmg  to  state,  that  the  shipments  of  eggs  to  London  are  generally 
in  boxes,  containing  about  2,500  eggs  ;  and  those  to  Liverpool  m  crates,  containing  from 
6,000  to  8,000  eggs. 


THE  END. 


\       3)anttatj>,  1848. 


J 


WORKS  ON  IRELAND 

PUBLISHED  BT 

HODGES    AND    SMITU, 

BOOKSELLERS  TO  THE  UNIVERSITY, 

104,  GRAFTON-STREET,  DUBLIN. 

LONDON:    LONGMAN  AND  CO.,  AND  SIMPKIN,  MARSHALL,  AKD  Ca 


The  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters,  from  A.D.  1172. 

to  the  Conclusion,  in  1616  j.  consisting  of  the  Irish  Text,  from  the  original 
xMb.    m  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  and  an  English  TransUUon.  vith 
copious  Explanatory  Notes.      By  John  O'Donovan,   Esq.,  M.  R.  I.  A 
3  vols.,  4to.,  pp.  2498.     Price  ^8  8s. 


There  are  few  countries  in  which  events  of 
greater  interest  for  the  historian  have  taken  place, 
or  in  which  matters  of  greater  curiosity  for  the 
man  of  general  learning  have  left  their  traces, 
than  in  Ireland.  Long  after  the  other  Celtic  na- 
tions had  adopted  new  forms  of  Roman  and  feudal 
civilization,  Ireland  retained  the  peculiar  insti- 
tutions and  manners  of  the  primitive  European 
family ;  and,  rude  and  imperfect  as  these  unques- 
tionably were,  in  comparison  with  those  of  the 
neighbouring  nations,  they  must  be  admitted  to 
have  exercised  a  material  influence  on  the  pro- 
gress of  events  in  some  of  the  most  stirring  periods 
of  modern  history.  Nevertheless,  it  still  remains 
a  singular  but  just  reproach  to  the  learned  in 
these  countries,  "that  the  history  of  Ireland  is 
yet  to  be  written."  Until  lately,  Irish  scholars, 
acquainted  with  the  places  of  deposit,  and  com- 
petent to  the  translation  of  the  native  annals, 
have  been  careless  of  consulting,  or  unable  to  o\t- 
tuin  access  to,  otficial  records  ;  while  those  to 
whom  the  sources  of  official  information  have 
been  open,  either  disregarded  the  aid,  or  were 
Ignorant  of  the  existence,  of  the  other  class  of 
authorities.  Hence,  the  reader  of  our  principal 
Irish  histories  finds,  on  the  one  hand,  a  purely 
f^nglish  version  of  events,  as  in  Hollinphed  or 
Cox ;  or,  on  the  other,  an  equally  partial  Irish 
story,  as  in  O'SuUivan  or  Keating.  In  fact,  until 
the  very  recent  exertions  of  the  Irish  Archieolo- 
gical  Society,  it  might  fairly  have  been  said,  that, 
since  the  publication  of  Sir  Richard  Cox's  Hibcr- 
nia  Anghcana,  there  had  been  no  addition  made 
to  the  materials  of  mediaeval  Irish  historv,  with 


the  (ingle  exeeption  of  tht  mltmiH  MOwtte*  *t 
Irish  annals  tranilAtcd  Into  Lalia  bjr  Or.  CWtti« 
O'Conor,  and  giren  to  the  world,  ky  iW  ■— >»• 
cence  of  the  late  Duke  of  B«irkta«kMi.  wmkm 
the  title  of  Rerum  UibcniiaraB  Iicr1f<w  T*- 
teres. 

Of  the  Rerum 
most  voluminous 
that  of  the  ForR 


f  imposed  to  publish 
i  " 


Hibemlcuoi  ■iililw.  Ito 
and  OMit  la*«i«l^g  matt  It 


lish  translation  and  aoM*.  Tte  miij  iwUia  «f 
these  Annal*.  as  of  all  tb«  etktn,  la,  M  kaa  taaa 
observed,  brief,  and  erm  BM«fre  la  (ta 
and  valuable  chiefly  for  like  •rttkaeat  *i  i 


topography  and  famlljr 
twelfth 


and  thirteenth  ( 
rativf  is  copious  and  mphte,  aM  akmtmii 
varied  incident  and  dkaiaelifM*  Artaltw 
hitherto  unuabllshcd  portica,  cstMilaf  ttmm 
A.  I).  1171  to  A.  D.  Ul«.  aadaf  vMAd*  mi- 
ginal  authoritiea  an  bow,  la  gnat  HfC «■!,•■•> 
prises  more  than  thier-teuttha  of  ife  lallw  mm- 
pilation i  so  that  the  propowd  mMtmtitmmmf  •• 
regarded  as  virtually  giriag  tkiat  Aaaali  to  IN 
world  for  the  first  time. 

ConsidcrabU  rapeas*  aa4  UiiMi  kavt  tam 
incurred  In  MkcUag  aodete  Ihr  IW  Mtk  l^p. 
fW)ra  the  bcM  writm  aa^  ■««  ^*^  ■  •• 
e.rly  Irish  Maanseripla.  TW  ratWifcifi  go 
happv  to  sar.  that  iheif  mttt^am  hmmiVmitk  Ik* 
full  a'ppro»>«tlon  of  i 
a  Judgment  on  the  • 
by  the  Koyal  IrWi 
Arch»ologl«l  Sockty. 


all  prmaa  «uaM»  af  tovlaf 
wbjiirt I  aad  faa >w  aiyi  1 
•h    Iraiij,  a^  ikt  M* 


WORKS  PUBLISHED  BY 


WORKS  ON  iKELMiD~-~continued, 


Ecclesiastical  Index  of  Ireland,  with  the  Rectories, 

Vicarages,  Perpetual  and  Impropriate  Curacies,  arranged  alphabetically, 
with  their  Value,  Glebe  Lands,  Churches,  Glebe  Houses,  Members  of 
Established  Church,  Dioceses,  and  Patrons ;  also  the  Unions  of  all  the 
Dignitaries  at  present  existing,  and  the  episcopal  Incomes;  with  annexed 
Appendix,  containing  Forms,  and  Legal  Precedents,  for  the  Use  of  Can- 
didates for  Orders,  and  the  Parochial  Clergy.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  Robert 
Knox,  A.  M.     1  vol.  8vo.,  cloth,  6s. 


A  General  Collection  of  the  Ancient  Music  of  Ire- 
land; consisting  of  upwards  of  165  Airs,  few  of  which  have  ever  before 
been  published ;  comprising  an  Explanation  of  the  Principles  on  which 
Irish  Melodies  have  been  constructed ;  a  copious  Digest  of  ancient  Irish 
Musical  Science,  and  the  technical  Terms  used  by  the  Harpers ;  a  Disser- 
tation on  the  Antiquity  and  Characteristics  of  Irish  Music  and  Musical 
Instruments ;  together  with  Biographical  Memoirs  of  various  eminent 
Harpers  of  later  Times,  and  Notices  of  the  more  remarkable  Melodies  and 
Pieces  of  the  Collection  ;  also,  an  Account  of  the  several  Efforts  towards 
a  Revival  of  the  Use  of  the  Harp  in  Ireland.  By  Edward  Bunting. 
1  vol.  royal  4to.,  in  elegantly  ornamented  cloth  boards.     Price  3\s.  Gd. 


"  The  name  of  Edward  Bunting  must  be  ever  dear 
to  the  lovers  of  Irish  music.  From  the  year  1792 
down  to  the  present  time,  he  has  been  indefati- 
gable in  his  efforts  to  rescue  the  exquisite  airs  of 
our  country  from  oblivion.  His  name  will  be 
honourably  mentioned  in  the  republic  of  letters, 
as  well  as  in  the  world  of  Music. 

"  The  preliminary  essays  and  memoirs  relative 
to  the  Irish  harp,  are  also,  in  their  way,  inva- 
luable, and  would  in  themselves  be  sufficient  to 
form  a  very  instructive  volume.  Petrie  and  Fer- 
guson have,  in  this  department,  lent  their  assist- 
ance.   On  the  whole,  we  may  safely  assert,  that. 


independent  of  the  sterling  value  of  the  subject 
matter  of  this  book,  its  typography  alone  is  suffi- 


couragement  and  support."— ^wenm^  Packet. 
"  Mr.  Bunting  has  produced  the  most  valuable 


cient  to  entitle  the  enterprising  publishers  to  en- 

ntmg  nas  prod' 
Irish  work  of  the  present  century,  which,  with 
the  other  two  volumes,  of  which  we  hope  soon  to 
see  a  republication,  is  as  perfect  a  History  of  Irish 
Music  as  can  ever  be  hoped  for.  It  is  brought 
out  in  a  very  superior  style,  and  reflects  great 
credit  on  the  publishers ;  indeed,  a  more  perfect 
specimen  of  typography  could  not  be  produced  by 
any  press  in  Europe." — Dublin  Monitor. 


Round  Towers  of  Ireland.  The  Ecclesiastical  Ar- 
chitecture of  Ireland,  anterior  to  the  Anglo-Norman  Invasion;  comprising 
an  Essay  on  the  Origin  and  Uses  of  the  Round  Towers  of  Ireland,  which 
obtained  the  Gold  Medal  and  Prize  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy.  By 
George  Petrie,  R.  H.  A.,  V.  P.R.  I.  A.  The  Work  is  beautifully  printed, 
and  contains  upwards  of  250  Illustrations,  from  Drawings  by  Mr.  Petrie. 
Second  Edition,  in  1  vol.  royal  8vo.,  embossed  cloth,  price  £1  85. 


"  A  work  which  can  only  be  paralleled  by  the 
labours  of  the  great  Niebuhr,  and  which,  as  a 
single  publication,  is  the  most  complete  and  na- 
tionally important  work  on  Archasology  that  has 
ever  issued  from  the  press." — Freeman's  Journal. 

*'  We  congratulate  ourselves  and  the  country  on 
the  possession  of  a  work  so  truly  splendid  in 
every  thing  that  contributes  to  make  a  work  va- 
luable ;  in  originality  of  matter  absolutely  unri- 
valled— in  judicious  learning  not  inferior  to  the 
labours  of  the  most  distinguished  scholars  of  other 
countries — and  in  illustrative  and  typographical 
beauty  equal  to  any  work  of  its  class  that  has 
issued  of  late  years  from  any  press,  either  at  home 
or  abroad."— Z)M6ftn  Evening  Post. 

"  Mr.  Petrie  has  brought  to  his  inquiry  extreme 
caution,  pure  candour,  and  all  the  temperateness 
of  an  accurate  and  a  calm  scholar.  *  *  *  This 
is  unquestionably  the  first  work  on  British  Anti- 
quities of  the  age." — Dublin  University  Magazine. 

"  Since  the  union  with  Great  Britain,  there  has 


not  issued  from  the  Irish  press  any  work  at  all 
comparable,  either  in  appearance  or  substance, 
with  this  splendid  and  learned  volume ;  nay,  we 
might  go  much  farther,  and  say,  that  of  late  years 
no  work  of  equal  elegance,  in  its  peculiar  depart- 
ment of  learning,  has  emanated  from  the  Press  of 
any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom." — Dublin  Even- 
ing Mail. 

"  Into  his  evidence  for  this  opinion  we  shall  go 
at  a  future  day,  thanking  him  at  present  for 
having  displaced  a  heap  of  incongruous,  though 
agreeable  fancies,  and  given  us  the  most  learned, 
the  most  exact,  and  the  most  important  work  ever 
published  on  the  antiquities  of  the  ancient  Irish 
nation." — Nation. 

"  Mr.  Petrie  has  brought  to  light  a  great  mass  of 
most  interesting  facts,  illustrative  of  Irish  history 
and  antiquities,  which,  we  confess,  have  siu-prised 
us,  and  added  a  dignity  and  character  to  the  his- 
tory of  Ireland."— Li<«rary  Gazette. 


HODGES  AND  SMITH. 


WORKS  ON  IRELAND — coiuinued. 


Fasti  Ecclesiae  Hibernicae.    The  Succession  of  the 

Prelates  and  Members  of  the  Cathedral  Bodie*  in  Ireland.  R«  H*nr« 
Cotton,  D.  C.  L..  Archdeacon  of  Cashel.  ^  "•"^ 

Vol.  I.  8vo.,  boards.  Price  14*. 

^°^-  ik'  Fr''*  h  ^opt^'ning  the  first  half  Volume  of  the  Diomet 
of  Dubhn,  Glendaloch,  and  Kildare.     Price  7*.  6dL 

Ecclesiastical  Antiquities  of  Dowti,  Connor,  and 

Dromore ;  comprising  an  ancient  Taxation  of  those  Diocese*,  compiled 
about  the  Year  MCCXCL,  with  Notes;  and  other  earlv  Docuroenu, 
embodied  with  original  Matter  in  an  Appendix.  Bv  the'Kev.  William 
Reeves,  M.  B.,  Perpetual  Curate  of  Kilconriola,  in  the  Dioccw  of  Connor. 
In  1  thick  vol.  small  4to.     Price  £1. 

•*  In  the  work  now  under  notice,  Mr,  Reeves 
has  oflEerwi  another  contribution  towards  an  eccle- 
siastical history  of  hia  country ;  and  the  honest 
and  painstaking  labour  he  ha8  bestowed  on  his 
work  does  honour  to  himself,  and  reflects  credit 
on  the  Irish  Church.  The  history  of  these  taxa- 
tions of  the  clergy  is  very  curious.  In  the  Notes 
and  Appendix  of  this  volume,  Mr.  Reeves  has 
collected  a  vast  quantity  of  information  regarding 
the  benefices  mentioned  in  the  Taxation.  It  is  sin- 
cerely hoped  this  work  will  be  received  with  the 
attention  it  deserves,  and  that  Sir.  Reeves  may  be 
encouraged  to  prosecute  his  studies,  and  to  tlu-ow 
still  fiirtlier  light  on  the  ecclesiastical  history  of 
Ireland. " — British  Magazine. 

"  This  is  a  work  higldy  creditable  to  the  author 
and  to  the  Church.  There  has  not  been  a  more 
im|>ortant  contribution  to  Irish  Church  history 
and  antiquities  since  the  days  of  Ussher.  .  .  . 
The  beauty  of  the  volume,  as  a  specimen  of  typo- 
graphy, can  scarcely  be  exceeded."— /ri*A  Eccle- 
siastical Journal. 

"  It  is  with  unaffected  delight  we  hail  this  valu- 
able accession  to  the  history  and  archaeology  of 
Ulster,  a  province  which  has  been  sadlv  neglected  ; 
and  yet  tliere  is  no  part  of  Ireland  which  affords 
richer  material,— more  enduring  reminiscences  of 
the  blood-stained  battle-field, — the  bawn  and  cas- 
tle,— the  ruined  temple  hallowed  by  the  footsteps 
of  the  pilgrim,  the  scholar,  and  the  saint.  It  is 
impossible,  in  the  space  we  can  devote  to  a  notice 
of  this  work,  to  enumerate  the  various  interesting 
articles  which  are  comprised  in  the  Api)endix. 
We  have  long  accounts  of  the  three  dioceses  of 
Down,  Connor,  and  Dromore,  and  the  congeries  of 
dioceses  out  of  which  thev  were  formed,  with  lists 
of  the  Bishops,  much  fuller  than  given  by  Ware, 
Harris,  &c." — Armagh  Guardian. 

"  .  .  .  .  The  public  will  reserve  their  gra- 
titude for  the  reverend  author  himself,  who  has, 
at  a  great  disadvantage  of  ix>sition,  succeeded  in 
laying  before  the  world  a  book  such  as  this,  elabo- 
rate, copious,  and  accurate,  and  in  every  possible 


way  a  credit  to  the  Ulcntai*  oT 
H  arder. 

"    ....    We  hiiTc  sJrwdjr  wU  tW  kook 
has  surprised  us,  even  on  opeaiag  H  f  ' 

time,  nor  does  a  repeated 
diminish  the  (eiitiinnit. 
virend  wriUr  cuuldamaai 
quarian   knowledge,  aad  o^  Ike 
touching  a  (icriod  t\nfM\mx\j  dark  aad 
has  been  a  matter  of  a*toni«hianit  to  ■■.     I(« 
our  wonder  materially  dimtnlstwd  by  kk 


dant  quotation  of  authoritica.  WK^.asaar 
these,  of  themselves,  would  he  suMtWat  tDOi!«a»» 
half  a  life.   One  would  think  that  Mr.  Rmtm  kad 
not  only  the  reronU  in  the  Tov«r  of  T 


Carlton  Ride,  not  to  mak  of  tbosc  tkal  i 
posited  in  the  Round  Tower 
tin,  or  lie  entombed 


ortkaOHll»«rO«^ 

Westminster  Kali  and  the 

he  had  the  Vatican  and  the 

at  his  elbow.    And  it  it  pcrikcUjr  ■■■■fi>  tki 

there  is  no  affectation  of  displajr  la  tka  Mit*  sif 

the  dissertation*.    Thus  he  hM  pndand  a  ««k 


of  the  most  profound  learning,  oo  a  I 

suiK-rflcial  person  might  imafiiw  hafdly  vcvtkjr  Ikt 

labour  and  learning  cmplojrtd.'"—£r»a«iy  /"is<. 

"  This  is  a  m<wt  valuable  work  osi  tocal  Ckavck 
History  and  Antiquities.  VpMi  a  HMafra  t»sU 
Mr.  Reeves  has  accumnUtcd,  la  tkcskapaT  X««M 
and  an  Appendix,  aa  lma«M  kody  aT  twai  kja- 
tory,  tradition,  etymoiogkal  IMMII*.  •■*■■•• 
quarian  learning  of  the  owsl  aaChratle  ana.  tm 
truth,  we  can  scarcely  bcttrr*  that  k*  hM  M 
much  to  glean,  either  a*  la  tkc  fAriXm  mtlmtii^ 
tical  history  of  that  portioa  vl  V\0m.  Wm, 
straightway  upon  the  awatkHi  cCaay  ihlil^W 
abbey,  or  chaj«el.  Mr.  hmrmftmmm  la  m  "ka*- 
ever  is  to  be  (<)und  of  It,  I 
in  every  Norman 
scald,  and  every  Irish 
named  its  name.    Therolt  . 

the  U ni ven.ity  IVe«s,-«ka»  Is  la  sv  ^J^J*  •*• 
best  printers  probably  sow  ia 


^lilitary  Memoirs  of  the  Irish  Nation;  comprising 

a  History  of  the  Irish  Brigade  in  the  Service  of  France ;  with  an  Appcti- 
dix  of  official  Papers  relative  to  the  Brigade,  from  tho  .Archive*  of  Pari*. 
By  the  late  Matthew  0"  Conor,  Esq.,  Barrister  at  Law.  bro.  cloth. 
boards,  95. 


"  A  truly  national  monument  to  the  misfortunes 
and  the  gallantry  of  his  fellow-countrymen." — 
Literary  Gazette. 

'*  The  style  of  the  work  is  earnest  and  glowing, 
full  of  patriotism  and  lilx-rality  ;  but  Mr.  O'Conor 
was  no  blind  {wrtisan,  and  he  neither  hides  the 
occasional  excesses  of  the  Irish  nor  disparages 
their  opiHjnents." — Nation. 

"  This  work  should  be  in  the  1  ibrary  of  every  Irish 
gentleman."— ifi/*en«y  Moderator. 


"  A  work  that  win  Xiwd  with  I 
lU  charm  conslata  !■  tkji  jMaW— 

I  la  Us  f  kmtac 


O'Conor  for  hi 
to  111*  country 
ties,  which  are 
us;  in  hi*  rcll|do«a 


loM  lelenaae  I  wd  te  (ka  ipMl  «r 
iMts.  wUeh  Mk«  Mm  mdy  to 


valour 


praise  valoii 
freland."- 


WORKS  PUBLISHED  BY 


WORKS  ON  IRELAND — Continued. 


The  Irish  Flora;  comprising  the  Flowering  Plants 

and  Ferns.   Second  Edition,  1  vol.  12rao.,  fancy  cloth,  5*. 


"  This  work  should  be  read  by  every  niftn, 
woman  j  and  child,  interested  in  becoming  ac- 
qainted  with  the  vast  amount  of  botanical  trea- 
sures witli  which  Nature  has  blessed  our  lovely 
island.  The  young  gardener  aspiring  to  fame  in 
his  profession, — the  agriculturist  desirous  of  dis- 
tinguishing the  characteristics  of  the  native  plants 
which  be  should  cultivate,  or  extirpate,— the  gen- 


tleman who  saunters  through  his  fields,  woods, 
and  plantations,  admiring  his  own  works,  or  thu 
works  of  his  ancestors, — the  young  lady  who  de- 
lights in  studying  Nature  in  its  simplest  form, — 
and  the  matron,  whose  pleasure  it  is  to  teach  her 
beloved  offspring  to  '  look  through  Nature  up  to 
Nature's  God,' — all  should  possess,  as  a  compa- 
nion, the  Irish  Flora."— /"'arwer'*  Gazette. 


Industrial  Resources  of  Ireland,  carefully  revised 

and  corrected,  with  Map.s  illustrating  the  geological  and  industrial  Struc- 
ture of  the  Country.  By  Sir  Robert  Kane,  M.  D.  Post  8vo.,  New  Edition, 
1  vol.,  cloth,  7*. 


•'  Dr.  Kane's  Industrial  Resources  of  Ireland, 
whether  regarded  as  a  source  of  information  on 
almost  every  subject  connected  with  the  capabi- 
lities of  this  country,  or  as  affording  suggestions 
for  turning  these  capabilities  to  account,  is  far 
and  away  the  most  imi)ortant  work  which  has 
ever  issued  from  the  Irish  press." — Farmer's  Ga- 
zette. 

"  Without  exaggeration.  The  Industrial  Re- 
sources of  Ireland  is  the  ablest,  as  it  is  the  most 
truly  national  work,  that  ever  issued  from  the 
press  of  Ireland." — Monitor. 

"  Ilad  the  spirit  of  our  times  produced  no  other 
fact  within  the  year  than  the  publication  of  this 
volume,  we  would  confidently  refer  to  it  as  satis- 
factory and  conclusive  evidence  of  the  rapid  pro- 
giess  we  are  making." — Freeman's  Journal. 

"  Dr.  Kane's  work  is  full,  clear,  scientific,  exact 
in  stating  places,  extent,  prices,  and  every  other 
working  detail,  and  is  a  manual  of  the  whole  Bub- 
jeet."— Nation. 


"We  rejoice  that  such  a  work  should  come  from 
one  whose  knowledge  is  so  copious  and  exact, 
and  whose  well-deserved  reputation  stands  so  high, 
that  the  most  implicit  confidence  can  be  placed  on 
every  statement."— Cor  A:  Examiner. 

"  We  have  no  hesitation  in  recommending  it  as 
a  vade  mecum,  which  should  be  in  the  hands  of 
every  one  interested  in  Ireland,  and  as  the  best 
book  which  has  ever  issued  from  the  Irish  press."— 
Dublin  Evening  Post. 

"  The  Author  handles  his  subject  with  the  dex- 
terity of  a  master,  and  condenses  in  one  volume 
as  much  of  scientific  and  statistical  information  as 
we  have  ever  seen  thrown  together." — Athencmm. 

"  It  embraces  a  condensed  but  masterly  summarv 
of  the  enormous  natural  resources  with  which 
this  island  has  been  favoured.  Who  says  that 
Ireland  is  not  calculated  to  be  a  great  manufac- 
turing country  1  Let  him  read  Dr.  Kane's  pro- 
duction, and  his  scepticism  will  vanish."— TAu 
World. 


The  Geological  Maps  to  the  New  Edition  of  Kane's 

Industrial  Resources  of  Ireland.     4to.,  sewed,  \s. 

A  Grammar  of  the  Irish  Language,  published  for 

the  Use  of  the  senior  Classes  in  the  College  of  St.  Columba.  By  John 
O'Donovan,  Member  of  the  Irish  Archaeological  Society.  In  one  large 
volume,  with  engraved  specimens,  from  early  Irish  manuscripts.    Price  1  Qs. 


"  One  need  not  be  a  master,  nor  even  a  student  of 
the  Irish  language,  to  find  interest  and  knowlege 
in  this  work.  It  is  no  regiment  of  rules  without 
reason,  illustration,  or  authority,  like  most  gram- 
mars. It  is  a  profound  and  discursive  treatise  on 
the  pronunciation,  inflections,  structure,  and  pro- 
sody of  the  most  perfect  of  the  Celtic  tongues. 
There  is  not,  we  are  sure,  an  antiquarian  or  philo- 
logist in  Europe  but  will  grasp  it  as  the  long- 


wished-for  key  to  facts  locked  in  the  obscurity  of 
a  language  whose  best  grammariaifs  had  only  the 
dialect  of  their  own  parishes,  and  whose  most 
notable  grammars  were  the  works  of  pretenders. 
Yet  no  one  must  suppose  that  this  work  is  merely 
an  antiquarian  miscellany,  or  a  philosophical 
treatise,  or  both.  It  is  a  thoroughly  practical 
Irish  Gx&mvaax"-~NatioTu 


A  Primer  of  the  Irish  Language,  for  the  Use  of 

Students  in  the  College  of  St.  Columba.     1  vol.  12mo.,  boards,  3*. 

The  History  of  the  County  of  DubHn,  and  Me- 
moirs of  the  Archbishops  of  Dublin.  By  John  D' Alton,  Esq.,  M.R.  LA.. 
Barrister  at  Law.     2  vols.  8vo.,  25.<f. 


HODGES  AND  SMITH. 


WORKS  ON  IRELAND — Continued. 


The  Life  of  James  Gandon,  M.R.I.A.,  F.R.S., 

Architect  of  the  present  Custom  House,  Four  Courts,  King's  Inn*,  and 
West  View  of  the  Bank  of  Ireland.  From  materials  collectea  bj  hts 
Son,  and  Edited  by  the  late  T.  J.  Mulvany,  R.  H.  A.  I  to!  8ro  .m'lth 
Portrait,  10^.  6J. 

'  rcmm*tt4  llw  fT*lirfttl 


"  The  biography  of  Gandon  has  long  been  8  de- 
sideratum, and  we  have  often  tliought  it  strange 
that,  in  the  long  interval  between  his  death  and 
the  publication  of  the  volume  before  us,  sonie 
friendly  hand  had  not  done  honour  to  the  njeinory 
of  this  great  man.  To  his  genius  we  are  indebted 
for  the  design  of  the  new  Custom  House,  Royal 
Exchange,  Military  Hospital  in  the  Phoenix  Park, 
for  Carlisle  Bridge,  the  Four  Courts,  the  splendid  I 
portico  of  the  House  of  Lords  in  Westmoreland-  | 
street,  various  alterations  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons (now  the  Bank  of  Ireland),  and  the  Queen's 
luna."— Evening  Mail. 

"  The  graphic  notices  of  contemporary  artists  j 
either  born  in  Ireland,  or  who  nmde  it  the  scene  . 
of  their  labours,  judiciously  interspersed  by  the 
lamented  editor,  Mulvany,  throughout  Mr.  Gan- 
don's  biography,  cannot  fail  to  increase  to  the 
general  reader  the  interest  of  a  work,  whose  mere  I 


Intrinsic  merit*  are  tun  to 

I  liU 

The  profcwiun  (t«  ao  rtulnciail;  4i«Uao^*^*4 


pcruKol  of  the  lri»h  public. 


Ikh  mmk,- 


will,   we  are 
Evening  Fott. 

"  Mr.  Gandon't  cooaexloa  vllk  aw  dtr,  w  A* 
architect  of  the  nobletl  of  omt  mAUc  iMw.  iMa 
as«uciau-d  hi(  luune  viUi  tlw  liMan  •#  Aft  I* 
In-land ;  and  th<-  volaac,  bnMn  tt»  «M*Ua  •« 
hi*  own  private  lift-.  U  Sllrd  witk  lMHWtli«  ao- 
tieca  of  the  contetnpontfj  artlita."— ItaMM*  B»- 
viete. 

"  The  man  who  c«isc  to ntpfiy  tht  mruim  laMal 
but  uncultivated  in  hrr  (OiM,  «liMi  Iht  aaltaaal 
ri«e,Bnd  the  luxurious  dillcUntlNi of  k«r««allMif 
claase*  now  mt-di-d, 
before  u« — Jami*  Gandos.  To  tW  I 
Dublin,  and  the  ortiM,  Um  vgrk  ti«H4 
value."— AadoN. 


The  Tenant-Right  of  Ulster,  considered  Eeononii- 

oally;  being  an  Essay  read  before  the  Dublin  University  Philosophical 
Society;  with  an  Appendix,  containing  the  Evidence  of  John  Ncil*on 
Hancock,  Esq.,  taken  before  the  Landlord  and  Tenant  Commission.  By 
W.  Neilson  Hancock,  Esq.,  Barrister  at  Law.     8vo.,  sewed.  It. 

Land  Commissioners'  Report.    Digest  of  Evidence 

taken  before  Her  Majesty's  Commissioners  of  Inquiry  into  the  SuUe  of 
the  Law  and  Practice  in  respect  to  the  Occupation  of  Land  in  Ireland. 
2  vols.  8vo.,  boards,  15*. 

The  Poor  Law  Unions  and  Electoral  Divisions  in 

Ireland,  and  the  Baronies  in  which  they  are  situate,  shewing  their  Area. 
Population,  and  Net  Annual  Value ;  with  Summaries  of  the  t'nion*. 
Counties,  and  Provinces,  with  a  List  of  the  Marriage  Ktgistrars'  District*. 
shewing  their  Population,  Area,  Counties  in  which  .situate,  &c.  Compiled 
from  Official  Returns  by  Arthur  Moore,  Esq. 

This,  at  the  present  moment,  is  a  most  im 


portant  publication,  which  ought  to  be  in  the 
hands  of  every  individual  who  can  afford  the  very 
moderate  price  at  which  it  has  been  issued."— 
Londonderry  Standard. 

"  L'lwn  the  subjict  it  leaves  nothing  further  to 
be  desired.  The  compn  hensive  details  arc  re- 
ductd  by  a  lucid  and  well-digested  arrangement 
to  a  form  intelligible  and  interesting,  by  the 
simple  inspection  of  which  we  become  at  once 
fully  informed  upon  the  whole  body  of  P«H.r  Law 
Statistics.  We  cordially  recommend  it  to  all 
concerned  in  the  onerous  and  re!'i)on.*ible  duty 
of  meeting  the  present  emergency."— AVirniii^ 
Packet. 

"  When  it  is  considered  that  the  Poor  Law  \  a- 
luation  is  now  recognised  as  the  general  sUndard 


of  local  taxation,  and  tM  iMrfU  ^f^  ^JJf^ 

plotment  of  the  taaalioa  arWaf  -iH  rf  iW  M»»f 

niea«ure..  it  will  \m   n^hmrnOf 

this  work  will 

to  all  ris 

documents,  baa  ic 

Post. 

"The  statUtlca  ««.-.—  -   - — .^    : . 

are  mo»t  imi-.rtaot.  and  fymt  **.f*."i?tCS 
with  the  uiino«t  cars  a«d  anmntj.  — — ▼  — 
Netrt-Lfllrr. 

"  Tl>i»  >  a  work  oT  pial 
be  in  U»c  poMCMkw  «,«^ 
payer  In  the  kia«d<M.  --K.—  .  —   ..  :_^  |.--  - 

••  Every  pablk  o»n  la  Iwlaad  lawM  — *^* 

the  mo*t  nloabia  e«l»l."-C»'*  ««•"""• 


Viceroyalty  of  the  Earl  of  Bessboiough.— Xotin>s 

of  the  Vicerovalty  of  the  late  Earl  of  Bcssborough.    Bvo.  l>o»r<U,  6.. 


WORKS  PUBLISHED  BT  HODGES  AND  SMITH. 


In  the  Press, — will  bepublislied  in  Fehniary, 
AN  ANALYSIS 

OF 

THE  CRIMINAL  LAW  OF  IRELAND, 

BY  THOMAS  LEFROY,  ESQ., 

BARRISTER  AT  LAW. 


Preparing  for  Publication, 
In  One  Volume  4to.,  elaborately  illustrated  by  Engravings  from  original  Drawings, 

■©Je  atc6ttctttt«,  l^tatore,  anlj  antfquitits 


CATHEDRAL  CHURCH  OF  ST.  CANICE; 

Together  with  Memoirs  of  the  Bishops  of  Ossory ;  the  Succession  of  Deans, 
and  other  Dignitaries  connected  with  the  Church;  with  some  Account  of 
the  original  Sees  of  Seir  Ciaran  and  Aghaboe,  and  of  the  ancient  Episcopal 
Corporation  of  Irishtown,  Kilkenny. 

BY  THE  REV.  JAMES  GRAVES,  A.  M., 

CURATE  OF  ST.  PATRICk's,  KILKENNY  ;  AND 

JOHN  G.  A.  PRIM,  Esq. 


Amongst  the  many  monuments  of  the  architec- 
tiual  taste  and  skill  of  our  ancestors,  which  time 
and  the  more  destructive  hand  of  man  have  spared, 
few  offer  a  fairer  field  to  the  annalist  and  the 
draughtsman  than  the  ancient  Cathedral  of  the 
Diocese  of  Ossory;  it  is,  therefore,  strange  that 
its  architectural  features  have  never  hitherto  been 
adequately  portrayed,  and  that  its  history  remains 
as  yet,  in  a  great  degree,  to  be  written. 

It  is  true  that  Ware  and  his  continuator,  Harris, 
have  left  us  a  series  of  memoirs  of  the  Bishops  of 
Ossory,  which  cannot  be  too  highly  prized ;  but  as 
regards  the  fabric  of  the  Cathedral,  or  its  monu- 
mental antiquities,  these  memoirs,  as  might  be 
expected,  afford  little  information ;  and  the  work 
of  which  they  form  a  part,  having  been  long  out  of 
print,  is  now  expensive,  and  rarely  to  be  procured, 
with  respect  to  Ledwiche's  Essay  towards  the 
History  and  Antiquities  of  Irishtown  and  Kil- 
kenny, it  is  enough  to  observe,  that  this  whimsi- 
cal and  inaccurate  writer  availed  himself  but  of  a 
small  part  of  the  materials  which  he  had  at  his  dis- 


posal. The  only  other  work  which  treats  expressly 
of  the  Cathedral  is  a  small  volume  published  by 
the  late  Doctor  Shee  of  Kilkenny,  being  merely 
a  reprint,  witli  a  translation  and  notes,  of  the 
monumental  inscriptions  collected  by  O'Phelan, 
and  which  had  before  appeared  in  Ledwiche's 
Essay. 

Every  thing  of  value  supplied  by  the  above- 
mentioned  writers  is  embodied  in  this  work,  and 
for  the  first  time  presented  to  the  Public  in  a  con- 
nected form ;  and,  in  addition,  the  Editors  have 
carefully  examined  the  ancient  "  Red  Book"  of 
Ossory,  a  MS.  of  the  fourteenth  century.  Bishop 
Otway's  Visitation  Book,  compiled  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  seventeenth  centviry,  and  other  MSS. 
preserved  in  the  archives  of  the  See ;  the  records 
of  the  Chapter,  of  the  Vicars  Choral,  and  of  the 
Corporation  of  Irishtown,  which  have  all  afforded 
much  curious  and  interesting  information.  The 
various  manuscript  collections  in  Dublin,  and  that 
of  the  British  Museum,  will  also  contribute  to- 
wards the  work. 
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